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TREATISE 

ON 

HORSES. 


CHAP.  1. 

VETERIJ7ARY  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

A  MONGST  the  improvements  of  these 
latter  times,  the  extention  of  a  regularly 
cultivated  system  of  veterinary  practice,  and  the 
attempts  to  rescue  the  superior  classes  of  do- 
mestic animals  from  the  torturing  hand  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  are  not  the  least  consider- 
able, either  in  the  view  of  humanity  or  use  :  it 
is  true,  that  during  the  various  ages  which  have 
passed  since  the  days  of  Columella,  the  number 
of  writers  treating  on  the  veterinary  science, 
according  to  the  best  medical  light  which  their 
times  afforded,  has  been  considerable  ;  but  their 
works  had  never  any  very  extensive  circulation, 
competent  practitioners  were  wanted  to  put 
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man's  ability  to  prescribe  physic  for  a  horse, 
merely  because  he  iirideriitaiKls  how  to  groom  or 
shoe  him  ?  or  might  not  we  also  witli  equal 
reason,  employ  our  own  shoemakers,  in  taking 
measure  of  our  health  ?  I'he  plea  of  experience 
is  futile,  from  the  utter  \niihiYity,  prima  facie,  of 
illiterate  and  uninformed  men  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  science,  and  their  total  want  of 
opportunity  to  acquire,  even  by  rote,  a  rational 
system  of  practice.  The  whole  stock  of  me- 
dical knowledge  of  these  practitioners,  usually 
consists  in  a  certain  number  of  receipts  derived 
from  their  masters  or  fathers,  and  with  which 
they  continually  ring  the  changes  in  all  cas'.'s, 
right  or  wrong,  hit  or  miss;  and  so  liercely  are 
they  bigotted  to  their  particular  nostrums,  that 
they  are  totally  incapable  of  all  advice  or  im- 
provement, the  common  and  unavoidable  fate 
of  confirmed  ignorance,  since  it  is  the  highest 
point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  we  still  need 
information.  They  sometimes  cure  by  luck, 
seldom  by  wit,  but  often  kill  by  regularly 
adapted  process.  How  often  has  the  miserable 
patient's  shoulder  been  pegged,  and  blown,  and 
boretl,  by  way  of  punishment,  for  the  folly  of 
getting  himself  strained  in  the  back  sinews  of 
the  leg,  or  coffin  joint!  How  many  pleuritic 
horses  have  been  killed  outright  by  ardent  and 
spify  drenches,  which  might  probably  have 
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cured  the  cholic,  bad  they  been  aftlicted  with  it! 
How  many  have  been  rendered  incurably  lame, 
from  the  patten-shoe  being  affixed  to  the  wrong 
foot;  the  doctor  unfortunately  not  being  aware 
of  the  difference  between  constriction  and  re- 
laxation, as  the  patient  in  Gil  Bias  died  because 
his  physician  did  notunderstand  Greek  !  Let  not 
the  reader  suppose  these  to  be  mere  flourishes; 
applied  to  the  generahty  of  farriers  within  my 
knowledge,  I  aver  them,  on  the  experience 
of  many  years,  to  be  literal  truths  ;  and  by  the 
tenor  of  them,  he  may  judge  of  the  majority  of 
that  faculty  throughout  Europe.  Into  such 
hands  do  we  commit  distempered  animals  which 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reproach  us  with 
their  accumulated  sufferings ;  mankind  from 
prejudice,  indolence,  and  w  ant  of  feeling,  neg- 
lecting those  creatures  which  they  can  purchase 
with  their  money. 

Dr.  Hacket,  in  his  late  travels  through  Dacia 
and  Sarmatia,  relates  the  following  wonderful 
feat  of  a  farrier  at  Roman,  in  Moldavia.  "  It 
"  was  a  hot  day,  and  we  ha^  ing  travelled  far, 
*•  one  of  our  best  horses  fell,  and  we  gave  him 
"  up  for  lost.  The  farrier,  who  in  Moldavia  is 
"  always  a  gipsey,  comforted  usby  undertaking 
"  to  set  the  horse  upon  his  legs,  and  recover  him 
"  perfectly  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  en- 

gagement  he  really  perfoi;mpd.  He  did  no- 
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"  thing  bi!t  scoop  out  from  each  upper  eye-lid 
"  of  the  beast,  a  gland  the  size  of  a  hazle-nut, 
**  without  bleeding  him,  or  using  any  other 

means  whatever,  which  might  occasion  a 
"  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  operation." 
Who  can  be  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  of  the  close 
affinity  between  cause  and  effi^ct  in  this  cure  ? 

But  the  pride  of  medical  gentlemen  will  not 
suffer  them  to  incur  the  fancied  degradation  of 
becoming  horse  and  cow-doctors;  thence  the 
major  part  of  the  public  is  necessitated  to  com- 
mit the  care  of  their  beasts  to  unlearned  and 
empyrical  hands  ;  neverdieless  were  there  a  cor- 
dial and  general  encouragement,  1  am  convinc- 
ed  tlxere  would  be  no  want  of  able  veterinary 
practitioners.  What  possible  shame  can  or  ought 
to  be  annexed  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  me- 
dicine, since  it  is  an  act  of  humanity,  of  import- 
ant public  service,  since  it  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention and  the  labours  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  since  the  uncontroulable  nature  of  thino-s 
has  placed  the  just  administration  of  it  out  of 
the  power  of  all  but  the  enhghtened  ?  It  must 
then  be  pronounced  an  honourable  office,  and 
altogether  fit  and  becoming  the  ho?no  gencronts, 
or  gentleman. 

-  It  hath  been  related,  that  veterinary  writers 
have  Y^t  been  wanting  ;  which  has  been  more 
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particularly  the  cafe  during  the  present  century, 
and  subsequent  to  the  great  modern  improve- 
ments  in  medicine.  Various  able  practitioners 
have  also  occasionally  arisen  among  us,  and  in 
a  neighbouring  country ;  but  the  number  of 
such  has  been  so  small,  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  efforts  have  been  of  course  confined 
to  a  very  narrow  s  j'ier^.  It  was  many  years 
ago  discovered  in  Fmnce,  that  the  best  remedy 
for  this  defect,  and  the  only  adequate  method 
for  the  general  propagation  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge, and  the  rearing  of  a  sufficient  number. of 
persons  properly  qualified  in  that  line,  would 
be  to  erect  public  seminaries  expressly  dedicated 
to  the  purpose.  We  of  this  country  came 
(somewhat  late  indeed)  into  the  same  salutary 
measure;  and  a  Veterinary  College,  or  Hospi- 
tal for  Cattle,  has  been  established  at  London  ; 
another  near  ]]irmingham,  and  1  believe  one  or 
two  more  are  under  consideration,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  I'he  proprietj'  of  these 
steps,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  are 
matter  of  proo^i  in  the  obvious  extension  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  prac- 
titioners within  these  few  years.  Public  institu* 
tions,  provided  they  are  not  unduly  favoured 
with  exclusive  privileges,  or  armed  with  coer- 
cive and  restrictive  powers,  are  ever  most  effi- 
cacious and  contributory  to  the  advancement 
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of  science  ;  a  prominent  instance  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  at  this  moment  witnessing,  Ui 
the  late  estabhshment  of  a  board  of  agrlcuUure, 
"which  in  its  infancy  has  already  conferred  be- 
nefits of  the  most  important  nature  on  the 
country,  and  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
could  possibly  have  been  experienced  from  mere 
private  exertions,  or  those  of  societies  however 
favourably  constituted,  during  a  great  length 
of  time.  To  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb, 
that  which  is  every  body's  business  is  usually 
held  to  be  no  man's  business,  and  therefore  de- 
mands the  fostering  hand  of  the  community  : 
the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge  are  by  iointand 
public  means  best  collected  into  a  common 
focus  or  centre,  whenee  they  are  with  more 
ease  and  expedition  diffused  and  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  common- 
•wealth. 

I  am  here  induced  to  retouch  the  subject  of 
SHOEING,  from  various  motives.  To  begin 
with  the  late  Mr.  Taplin's  famous  plates  of 
pattern  shoes,     which  were  to  improve  the 

art  to  the  unerrmg  standard  of  ease  and 
"  safety,'',  tbry  were  no  other,  neither  better 
nor  worse,  than  the  common  shoes  of  the  supe- 
rior kind  of  farriers,  of  which  I  made  mention 
in  the  Chapter  on  Shoeing ;  they  are  inchning 
to  the  convex  externally,  and  so  strong  at  heel. 
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that  the  horse  can  have  no  bearins  on  his 
frogs  ;  in  fine,  precisely  the  shoe  of  Snape 
and  Be  VAN-  thirty  years  ago.  But  enough 
has  been  already  said  of  thia  gentleman's 
boasted  originality.  As  to  the  length  of  the 
shoe  in  use  at  the  College,  about  which  Mr. 
Taplin  descants  so  knowingly,  it  is  in  truth, 
(and  ordinarily  has  been,  I  believe)  governed 
by  the  same  standard  as  his  own,  the  length  of 
the  foot.  Can  any  one  in  his  right  senses 
doubt  the  advantages,  in  point  of  security, 
both  to  rider  and  horse,  of  the  latter  treading 
upon  a  flat  surface,  and  resting  upon  an  addi- 
tional  point  of  support  in  the  frog  ^ 

Could  a  horse  read,  it  would  make  him 
laugh  to  peruse  Taplin's  dapper  description  of 
his  pattern  shoes,  celebrated  as  it  is  with  words 
of  high-sounding  termination,  and  elucidated 
with  geometrical  lines,  and  scientific  a's  and  b's. 
There  is  certainly  a  particular  light  in  which 
this  author's  works  are  well  entitled  to  notice; 
and  after  such  a  professional  fuss,  who  would  be 
so  rash  as  to  suspect,  the  man  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter  ? 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  our  veterinary 
writers,  to  treat  the  public  with  after-pieces. 
Gibson  gave  his  works  to  the  world,  repeated 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  Bartlet,  after  his  Gen- 
tleman'a  Farriery,  published  a  work  intituled, 
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P/iarmacopcda  Hlppiatrica,  or  the  Gentleman 
Farrier's  Repository  ;  to  this  work  I  alluded 
in  my  First  Volume,  under  the  name  of  a 
Compendium.  Wood's  Book  of  Farriery  was 
followed  by  a  Supplement;  and  Taplin,  in 
conformity,  must  have  his  Compendium,  and 
his  Multicm  in  Parvo.  In  the  Compendium, 
are  a  few  good  observations,  which  had  there 
been  public  need,  a  threepenny  pamphlet 
would  have  contained ;  as  to  the  Multiim  in 
P«n'0,  modesty  and  truths  had  they  enjoyed 
the  honour  to  be  of  Mr.  Taplin's  council,  would 
have  whispered  to  him  ^'  to  take  down  his 
"  MULTUM,  and  let  his  parvo  stand."  Mr. 
"White,  of  late,  has  also  treated  us  with  an  after- 
piece in  his  Materia  Medica<xnd  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  Veterinary    College   adopted   a  very 
judicious  method   of  disseminating  the  true 
principles   of  shoeing,  by  erecting  forges  in 
different  quarters  of  the  Metropolis,  where  all 
persons  may  at  any  time  have  their  horses 
shod,  at  the  common  price  charged  to  sub- 
scribers.   To   obtain  a  participation  of  this 
benefit  for  the  country,  persons  of  consequence 
ought  to  supply  their  smiths  with  proper  pat- 
tern shoes.    Certain   of  my   own  particular 
friends  having  complained,  that  they  oould  not 
by   any   means  induce  their  blacksmiths  to 
chang^e  their  old  erroneous  method,  I  advised 
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them  to  send  with  their  horses  the  following 
written  notice : 

"  Mr.  A.  B.  desires  his  horses  may  be  al- 
*'  ways  shod,  and  their  feet  treated  as  follows  : 
Nothing  to  be  cut  from  the  soal,  binders,  or 
"  frog,  but  loose  rotten  scales.  No  more  open- 
ing  of  heels  on  any  pretence.    No  shoes  to 
be  titted  on  red  hot.    Slices  to  be  made  of 
good  iron,  with  a  flat  surface  for  the  horse 
to  stand  on,  web  not  so  wide  as  formerly, 
**  nor  so  strong  at  heel,  that  the  foot  may  stand 
level,  aJid  the  frog  be  not  prevented  from 
"  touching  the  ground." 

Rather  than  lose  a  good  customer,  thiis  has 
always  been  complied  with,  and  the  happy 
consequence  has  been,  that  many  horses  which 
before  had  never  a  heel  to  stand  upon,  with 
scarcely  a  sound  place  in  the  crust  in  which  to 
drive  a  nail,  have  now  the  enjoyment  of  their 
feet,  in  a  full,  strong,  sound  natural  state;  and 
my  friends,  who  were  at  first  staggered  by  tl\e 
prejudice  and  pertinacious  impudence  of  the 
stable  gentry,  have  at  length  learned  to  despise 
it  as  it  merits,  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

By  the  experiment  of  weakening,  or  lower- 
ing the  shoe  heels,  in  order  to  bring  a  deficient 
frog  into  contract  with  the  ground,  however 
gradually  I  proceeded,  I  liave  lamed  several 
horses.  St.  Bel  also  did  the  same,  on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
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It   is  sufficiently  obvious,    that,  by  such 
means,  tlie  back-sinews,  as  they  are  commonly 
styled,  must  be  exposed  to  unusual  extension. 
Such  a  plan  is  perhaps  scarcely  ever  eligible, 
excepting  indeed,  when  necessary  to  reduce  the 
feet  to  their  proper  level,  in  the  fortunate  case 
of  a  natural  luxuriance  of  growth  in  the  frog, 
which  it  is  the  epidemic  madness  of  farriers  and 
smiths  to  cut  away,  in  order  to  the  miserable 
and  useless  substitute  of  a  thick-heeled  shoe. 
The  friction  of  our  hard  roads,  indeed  of  any 
roads,  will  always  keep  within  bounds,  the  most 
luxuriant  frogs.    In  the  first  shoeing  a  colt,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  his  frogs,  if 
he  have  a  sufficient  growth  of  them,  (which  is 
not  always  the  case)  be  brouoht  to  touch  the 
earth,  not,  however,  by  the  use  of  any  measures 
of  force,  or  setting  the  foot  in  an  unnatural  and 
uneven  position  :  the  paring  around,  or  mode- 
rately lowering  the  crust  of  the  foot,  when  so 
deep  as  to  compress  and  injure  the  growth  of 
the  frog,  is  yet,  not  only  perfectly  safe,  but 
highly  necessary.  It  will  soon  appear,  whether 
the  horses'  frogs  and  heels  be  of  that  nature  to 
endure  the  concussion  of  the  hard  roads,  which 
most  assuredly,  notwithstanding  much  confident 
assertion,  too  many  never  can  endure  ;  and  if 
a  bruised  frog  be  not  very  common,  all  practi- 
cal horsemen  are  enough  convinced,  how  ex- 
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tremelv  liable  the  heels  of  horses  are  to  conlu- 
sion  and  inflammation.  In  bad  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  only,  and  too  much  neglected  remedy 
of  the  BAR-SHOE  has  been  already  appreci- 
ated ;  in  general,  to  set  such  feet  upon  their 
natural  level,  all  wUich  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted, will  require  shoe-heels  of  considerable 
strength. 

It  is  matter  of  curious  speculation,  how  many 
of  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  managed,  not 
merely  erroneously,  but  in  diametric  opposition 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  Discoursing  the 
other  day  with  a  friend  concerning  a  horse,  he 
observed,  "  so  much  had  the  horse's  feet  been 
"  neglected,  that  his  very  frogs  were  suffered  to 

grow  large  enough  to  touch  the  ground 
and  this  sagacious  person  had  just  sent  to  have 
the  defect  remedied,  which,  to  my  observation, 
was  so  efTectually  performed,  that  there  was 
nearly  room  for  a  man's  fist  between  the  horse's 
frogs  and  the  earth  he  trod  upon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  groundless,  irrational, 
and  vulgar,  than  that  prejudice  against  vete- 
rinary improvements  which  actually  subsists,  at 
this  time,  in  too  many  quarters.  Prejudice,  I 
know,  on  more  important  subjects,  has  often 
been  trumpeted  forth,  as  not  only  harmless  but 
beneficial  amongst  men  ;  which  indeed  would 
be  jiistj  were  there  any  general  utility  in  the 
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continuance  of  ancient  abuses.  It  is  the  grand 
business  of  philosophy  to  provide  a  cou  jut- 
blast  for  these  interested.or  ignorant  trumpeters. 
It  has  already  been  asked  of  the  advocates  for  our 
shoeing  and  sow  gelding  doctors,  how  they  came 
to  suppose,  that  less  medical  knowledge  would 
suffice  to  prescribe  for  the  brute,  than  for  the 
human  animal,  who  can  orally  depict  his  feel- 
ings, and  verbally  assist  the  physician  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  of  his  disease.  They  seem 
to  act  upon  the  strange  supposition,  that  it  is 
much  easier  for  an  illiterate  man  to  penetrate 
at  once,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  into  the  arcana 
of  the  sciences,  than  for  a  learned,  or  well-in- 
formed, to  render  himself  skilful  in  the  nature 
and  management  of  horses.  Can  a  man  be  the 
worse  farrier  for  having  learned  the  necessity  of 
making  constant  observations  of  his  own  instead 
of  acting  by  rote,  and  being  guided  by  a  few 
arbitrary  receipts ;  for  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  medicines  he  prescribes,  the  anatomy  and 
animal  functions  of  the  horse,  and  for  the 
making  all  such  knowledge  his  peculiar  study  ? 
Now  that  witches,  and  ghosts  of  all  kinds,  are 
flitting  apace  off  the  scene,  it  is  full  time  for 
men  to  lay  aside  the  expectation  of  all  other 
uncaused  effects. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  beasts  have  been 
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made  by  gentlemen  and  men  of  science  ;  and 
to  the  lessons  of  such,  received  at  first  with 
aversion,  and  inculcated  by  slow  degrees,  the 
present  race  of  grooms  and  farriers  owe  their 
superiority  over  their  predecessors.  Precisely 
the  same  remark  was  formerly  applicable  to 
fai-mers,  and  if  we  except  Ellis  of  Gaddesden, 
Bake  well,  Ducket,  and  a  few  otlier  individuals, 
men  of  genius  and  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  had  ever 
been  emulous  of  disengaging  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  custom-  Yet  far  be  from  me  the 
arrogance  of  passing  sentence  of  ^condemnation 
upon  the  whole  body  of  farriers,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  of  asserting  their  total  inutility.  There 
must  necessarily  exist,  in  such  a  numerous  body, 
men  of  talents,  and  of  very  extensive  practice  ; 
but  woidd  not  these  men  be  rendered  still  more 
capable  in  their  profession  by  the  aids  of  edu- 
cation ?  The  force  of  authority  and  prescription 
is  yet  generally  an  over-match  for  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Your  horse  is  sick — you  apply,  in 
course,  to  a  regular  farrier — it  is  a  common 
case,  the  doctor  hits  it,  and  succeeds  ;  or  nature, 
rest,  and  the  untaxed  bill  of  costs,  do  the  busi- 
ness. If  a  complicated  and  dangerous  case,  I 
say  it  is  simply  impossible,  even  for  a  man  of 
genius,  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  single 
experience,  and  without  the  benefit  of  regular 
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medical  kno^vledge,  which  is  the  experience  of 
agjcs,  to  judge  otherwise  than  at  random.  Well, 
our  empirical  methodic  now  commences  with 
some  one  favourite  nostrum,  which  failing,  he 
proceeds  through  his  whole  circular  routine — 
and  should  the  animal  possess  stamina  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  enable  him  to  survive  the  rude 
shock  of  this  dduble  disease,  of  nature  and  me- 
dicine, he  must  needs  make  a  brave  nag  all  his 
life  after,  for  surely  a  trifle  cannot  hurt  him. 
Should  he  chance  to  die,  which  sometimes  may 
happen,  it  is  plainly  his  own  fault,  not  the  far- 
rier's w;ho  has  doubtless  done  his  best  for  the 
patient.    As  to  the  owner,  no  one  can  blame 
him,  since,  hke  a  good  subject,  he  has  been 
guided  by  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  respect- 
ing "the  wisdom  of  past  ages" — nothing  remains 
but  for  him  to  pay  his  bill,  and  to  send  for  the 
farrier  again  whenever  he  may  want  him.  But 
it  is  quite  another  thing,  should  a  horse  fail  in 
the  hands  of  a  regular  veterinary  surgeon  :  the 
owner  shakes  his  head,  wdth  a  kind  of  seri- 
ous look  of  self-approbation,   which  almost 
makes  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  horse  ; 
the  tale  goes  round  the  circle  of  his  friends 
— "  Ah  !   no,  no,  it  will  never  do/' — It  is 
precisely  thus  at  present. 

As  Osmer  says,  "  now  I  will  tell  you  a 
story 
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About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since,  an  in- 
fectious disorder  crept  in  among  my  hogs.  Many 
died,  and  the  survivors  were  in  a  very  unthrifty 
state.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  the  styes  full. 
According  to  my  custom,  in  all  cases  of  diseased 
animals,  I  consulted  my  surgeon.  He  very 
readily  and  liberally  gave  me  his  advice,  and  we 
tried  the  effects  of  some  powerful  medicines  up- 
on individuals,  but  without  the  smallest  success  : 
however  1  am  at  this  day  convinced,  Hippo- 
crates himself  could  not  have  given  me  a  better 
general  prescription  than  this  gentleman,  which 
was,  *'  fresh  air,  and  aperient  and  alterative 
"  medicines  mixed  with  the  food.''  But  my 
over-looker  had  heard  of  a  famous  cow-leach, 
or  tarrier,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles, 
a  man  of  such  sovereign  skill,  that  no  disease 
could  baffle  him,  and  who  my  adviser  shrewdly 
observed,  must  surely  know  better  how  to  treat 
pigs  than  the  surgeon,  who  only  knew  how  to 
doctor  christians.  Of  all  mankind,  I  was  one 
of  the  least  likely  to  have  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  miracles  ;  however  I  acquiesced,  the  man  of 
practice  was  sent  for,  and  after  making  a  bargain 
for  his  fee,  he  sat  out  with  ample  promise  of 
setting  all  to  rights  in  a  short  time.  I  had  al- 
ready repented  more  than  once,  and  the  first 
conversation  I  had  with  the  doctor,  evidently 
shewed  that  I  had  just  cause.  He  talked  much 
 ,  C. 
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the  same  as  other  doctors  generally  do,  who  are- 
totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
medicine,  who  are  not  apprised  of  the  necessary 
relation  between  causes  and  effects,  and  wha 
never  fatigue  their  brains  with  studying  the 
doctrine  of  analoaies :  vet  he  couM  bleed,  row- 
el,  or  glyster,  scald  for  the  poll-evil,  peg  and 

bore,  give  a  pissing,  or  a  g  drink;  and 

(or  else  he  lied)  cure  caws  of  the  murrain,  and 
sheep  of  the  red  Mater^  young  wamen  of  the 
ague  aftd  yellows,  and  old  women  of  the 
trumps  and  rheumatism  ;  nay„fo.r  any  thing  I 
can  tell,  might  be  equal  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 

K  of  Stanmare,.  the  rival  af  the  sage  Dr» 

G.  This  skilful  leach  went  into  my  styes, 
and  cut  oflP  about  half  the  tail  from  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  fattest  of  the  hogs;  and, 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  sent  for  in 
great  haste  to  bind  them  up,  that  the  patients 
might  not  bleed  to  death,  and  there  the  matter 
ended  ;  for  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  the  Doctor,, 
or  heard  tale  or  tiding  of  him,  from  that  hour 
to  this. 

By  the  discourse  and  publications  of  the  su- 
periors of  this  class,  a  man  with  a  very  mo- 
derate stock  of  information  will  readily  appre^ 
ciate  their  abilities  ;  as  to  their  publications,  the 
common  mode  is,  the  farrier  or  leach  empties 
his  budget,  or  rather  rehearses  his  twenty^  f^^^^ll% 
or  ffty  years  experience,  before  some  apothe^ 
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cary  or  other  person  of  his  connection,  who 
expunges,  adds,  or  amends,  as  he  sees  neces- 
sary, and  then  arranges  the  **  New  and  origi- 
"  nal  Practical  Treatise,''  and  puts  it  into  in- 
teUigible  EngUsh.  To  make  things  square^  we 
will  grant  the  Doctor  an  African  memory, 
which  had  served  him  some  scores  of  years  by 
way  of  common-place-book ;  for  farriers,  I  be- 
lieve, seldom  make  notes,  unless  it  be  under 
their  customers  names  in  the  ledger;  yet  I 
have  known  one,  who  could  never  write  sis 
lines  of  English  in  his  life,  publish  a  very  ele- 
gantly written  pamphlet ! 

I  have  this  instant  before  me  a  very  small, 
but  high  priced  book,  to  wit  130  thin  pages, 
price  half-a-guinea,  under  the  name  of  Down- 
ing, a  Country  Cattle-doctor  of  note  ;  the  au-* 
thor  seems  to  set  great  store  by  his  receipts, 
and  in  truth  they  are  in  some  respects  tolera-* 
bly  judicious  ;  but  at  the  same  time  such  as  an 
ordinary  stock  of  medical  knowledge  must 
have  suggested.  The  observations  are  few  in- 
deed, considered  as  the  professed  result  of  many 
years  practice,  and  the  description  and  appro-' 
priation  of  symptoms  so  vague  and  confused, 
as  to  afford  little  light ;  but  the  Doctor  deals 
in  fine  words,  which  will  doubtless  help  to  sell 
his  book.  Nevertheless  I  freely  acknowledge  the 
receipts,  and  the  praxis  recommended,  much 
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superior  to  any  ever  published  before  in  ouf 
language  by  a  practitioner  of  that  class,  which 
is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  their  improvement; 
at  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  there  is  many 
a  journeyman  apothecary,  or  mere  tyro  from 
the  College,  who,  without  ever  previously 
having  had  a  beast  by  the  horns  in  his  hfe, 
would  in  two  years  practice,  produce  a  much 
more  comprehensive  and  useful  treatise. 

But  ihi!  medical  reader,  or  indeed  any  reader 
of  common  information,  shall  judge  for  himself 
of  Doctor  Downing's  medical  knowledge  and 
abdity,  by  the  following  extracts  : 

The  BLACK  WATER.  "The  cause  of  this 
"  disease  may  be  any  thing  that  constringes  the 
"  external  habit,  either  constipating  or  lubri- 
*'  eating  the  fluids  beyond  their  due  tone, 
"  forcing  an  insurrection  upon  the  vessels,  so  as 
"  to  rupture  them,  &c.  &c.''  A  drink  is  then 
ordered  of  dragon's  blood,  nitre,  roch  allum, 
bole,  rhubarb,  and  red  sanders — next  a  glys- 
ter— afterwards  nitre,  prepared  steel,  red  san- 
ders and  bole:  and  lastly,  the  following  open- 
ing drink,  'viz.  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  and  cremor 
tartar,  to  be  repeated.  Upon  the  virtues  of 
the  opening  drink,  the  Doctor  liolds  forth  in 
the  following  extraordinary  terms: — "  This  me- 
dicine moderates  the  acrid,  incrassates  th^ 
tliin,  and  cools  the  hot    boihno;   blood:  it 
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**  strengthens  and  corrugates  the  fibres,  and 
"  closes  up  the  mouth  of  the  ruptured  vessels  ; 
"  it  allays  extreme  thirst,  and  obtunds  the 
"  acrimony  of  humours,  thickens  the  too  thin 
"  serum  ;  and  is  a  well  suited  medicine  in  hot 
"  constitutions  ;  it  opens  obstructions,  and  pro" 
*'  motes  a  regular  discharge  ;  puts  an  effectual 
"  stop  to  disorders  arising  from  relaxed  diseased 
"  vessels,  allays  their  irritation,  and  restores 
"  their  due  tone."    Cedite  liomani  ! 

After  the  opening  drink,  the  following  is  re- 
commended with  an — '  or  this' — "  Bole,  red 
"  Sanders,  wood-foot,  with  2  oz.  spirits  of  tur- 

pentine." — Then,  as  an  infallible,  and  one 
which  generally  gives  a  turn  to  the  disorder  in 
twenty-four  hours,  a  medicine  composed  of 
dragon's  blood  and  bole,  in  a  pint  of  the  best 
French  brandy;  two  hours  afterwards  1  oz. 
sweet  nitre.  At  last,  an  enumeration  is  made 
of  various  choice  specifics,  the  first  upon  the  ca- 
talogue of  which,  are  hog's  dung,  turpentine 
and  butter-milk  ;  but  the  Doctor  informs  us, 
that  if  any  benefit  can  arise  from  them,  it  must 
be  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  "  by  check- 
"  ing  the  stomach;  and  that  they  can  do  no 
"  service  when  the  relaxed  state  of  the  beast 
"  is  arrived  to  an  astringent  one." 

In  Bracken's  days  nothing  would  go  down 
with  readers  of  a  certain  class,  but  "  downright 
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Dunstable  f  how  amazingly  the  taste  of  such 
is  improved,  since  nothing  pleases  now,  unless 
it  accord  with  the  above  elegant  and  highly 
finished  specimens.  This  will  bring  in  the  half 
guineas  rapidly,  whilst  the  learned  Layard  lies 
neglected  upon  the  stalls,  scarcely  worth  poor 
eighteen-pence  ! 

Enjoying  a  publi?  institution  in  the  metropo- 
lis, where  veterinary  science  in  all  its  branches 
is  regularly  taught  and  practised ;  it  remains 
for  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  domestic  animals,  to  de- 
vise and  recommend  the  most  proper  and  ex- 
peditious methods  of  a  general  diffusion  of  the 
benefit  throughout  the  country.    I  am  about 
to  offer  my  mite,  which  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  sincerity  and  good  intent.  Farriers  in 
London  ought  to  be  advised  by  persons  of  in- 
fluence, to  allow  their  sons  and  apprentices  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  college  lectures, 
which  are  given,  I  believe,  three  times  a  week, 
and  which  is  indeed  already  practised  by  seve^ 
ral  of  good  repute,    There  is  little  fear,  that 
men  of  this  stamp  will  be  much  influenced  by 
useless  and  nonsensical  theories,  but  they  can- 
not avoid  having  their  small  stock  of  ideas  consi- 
derably and  usefully  enlarged,  Those  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profession,  attending  the  London 
hpspitals,  whose  destination  is  for  country  prac^ 
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tice,  will  surely  preceive  great  probable  advan- 
tage in  the  acquisition  of  veterinary  knowledge, 
€ven  if  they  have  no  present  intention  to  pro- 
fess that  branch  of  medicine.  Business,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  young  practitioners, 
may  run  short  at  the  onset,  and  the  leisure 
time  might  be  both  honourably  and  profitably 
employed  in  veterinary  practice.  Such  meri- 
torious and  humane  occupation  could  not  pos- 
sibly injure  the  medical  character  of  a  gentle- 
man in  these  eniightenod  times  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  more  probable  to  procure 
him  connections  of  the  most  valuable  sort ; 
might  be  his  passport  and  introduction  to  the 
families  of  sportsmen,  and  afford  him  the  op- 
portunity enjoyed  by  Swift*s  happy  Parson,  to 

"  Driuk  with  the  Squire 

Surgeons  already  settled,  desirous  of  attempt- 
ing veterinary  practice,  but  from  their  situation 
not  enjoying  an  opportunity  of  regular  colle- 
giate initiation,  need  net  on  that  account  be 
discouraged  ;  they  have  before  their  eyes  the 
examples  of  gentlemen  both  of  former  and  the 
present  times,  deservedly  of  the  highest  repute 
as  horse-physicians  and  surgeons,  and  who  have 
owed  their  veterinary  knowledge  to  their  own 
meritorious  and  diligent  exertions.  The  emo- 
luments of  a  certain  veterinary  practitioner  have 
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been  said  in  print,  to  amount  to  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds  in  one  year.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  original  authors,  to  which 
recourse  may,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  had, 
for  information  upon  the  subject ;  and  have 
endeavoureel  to  ascertain  their  peculiar  and 
characteristic  merits,  by  which  I  have  saved 
others  the  disgusting  and  unprofitable  labour  of 
■wading  through  the  mass,  both  of  unsatisfac- 
tory and  imperfect  compilation,  and  original 
impertinence.  Let  me  not  be  here  censured  as 
too  assuming^  since  I  have  frequentl}^  heard  sur- 
geons express  themseh^s  at  a  loss  what  method 
to  take,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  vete- 
rinary practice,  and  even  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  having  recourse  to  farriers  for  that 
end;  others,  I  have  known,  conmiencing  their 
veterinary  career  with  scarcely  having  ever 
turned  over  a  single  page  of  the  veterinary 
classics,  or  even  knowing  their  names  ;  and 
when,  in  some  difficult  case,  which  surpassed 
their  slender  experience,  they  have  been  ad- 
vised to  refer  to^  proper  authority,  they  have, 
in  my  hearing,  expressed  their  wonder,  *'  that 
men,  who  lived  so  long  ago,  should  know  so 
much."  That  these  authors  have  been  too 
generally  neglected  of  late,  and  their  deserts 
ungratefully  forgotten,  witness  the  successfail 
biimbug  of  the  Stable  Directory, 
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The  enquirer  will  not  only  find  the  analogy 
between  brute  and  human  bodies  sufficiently 
close;  the  variations  of  material  consequence 
few,  and  easily  distinguishable,  and,  indeed,  al- 
ready distinguished  to  his  hand,  but  also  the 
powers  and  specific  effects  of  medicine  upon 
brute  bodies,  (horses  are  chiefly  to  be  under- 
stood) very  accurately  ascertained.  The  horse, 
torn  from  the  privileged  state  of  nature,  and 
domesticated  with  man,  hath  become,  unfortu- 
nately, liable  to  nearly  the  whole  of  that  black 
catalog  ue  of  diseases,  whether  of  the  *'  strictum 
"  or  the  laxum/'  of  the  solids  or  the  humours, 
which  torment  and  abridge  the  days  of  his  ty-* 
rant.    Apoplexy,   consumption,  jaundice,  ca- 
tarrh, rheumatism,  stone,  schirrous  and  cance- 
rous affections,  are  common  to  both  species, 
besides  several  diseases  which~  are  peculiar  to 
the  horse  ;  the  chief  of  these  last  are  the  grease 
and  glanders,  but  not  the  farcy,  as  has  been 
supposed  ;  for  I  have  seen  a  real  farcy,  or  a 
succession  of  buds  or  phlegmons,  running  along 
the  corded  veins,  from  under  the  left  breast  to 
the  abdomen,  and  around  to  the  loins,  upon  a 
human  subject ;  which  I  cured,  but  not  under 
the  space  of  teri  weeks  (the  patient  being  of  a 
weak  cachectic  habit)  with  the  external  appli- 
cation of  a  camphorated  ointment,  and  the  in- 
ternal use  of  sulphur  and  cremor  tartar.  There 
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are  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  horse  ;  thus  it  is  gene- 
rally held  at  present,  that  he  is  incapable  of  vo- 
miting from  the  oblique  insertion  oi\he  (Ksopha* 
gus,  the  sphincter  which  compresses  it,  and  the 
duplicature  around  the  cardia ;  although,  for- 
merly, it  was  asserted  by  farriers,  and  writers  of 
that  stamp,  that  both  polypody  of  the  oak,  and 
human  ordure,  would  occasion  a  horse  to  vo- 
mit ;  which  last.  Bracken  justly  observes,  is  a 
puke  for  the  devil.  The  horse  is  said  by  Clarke, 
not  to  possess  the  power  of  expeUing  wind,  by 
eructation  or  belching ;  which,  however,  I  know 
by  repeated  experience,  to  be  a  mistake.  Pur- 
gative medicines  lie  an  unusual  length  of  time 
in  the  body  of  a  horse,  from  the  great  length 
and  considerable  volume  of  his  intestincfs  ; 
Bracken  found  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
oesophagus,  or  gullet,  to  the  fundament,  to  be 
thirty-five  yards  in  a  horse  of  middlmg  size. 
Salivation  is  said,  by  the  last-mentioned  author, 
and  by  St.  Bel,  not  to  succeed  with  the  horse, 
for  which  they  assign  their  reasons. 

On  the  head  of  anatomy,  the  practitioner 
peed  not  want  ample  instructions.  Our  Snape, 
as  has  been  observed,  made  a  fair  chart  of  the 
body  of  the  horse,  from  the  designs  of  the  Ita- 
lian Ruini,  upon  whom  he  improved.  Ruini 
was  cotemporary  with  that  grand  constellation 
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of  anatomists,  from  A^esalius  and  Falloplus,  to 
William  Ilarve}^  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth centuries,  revived  that  wonderful  and 
useful  science,  and  brought  it  nearly  to  the  same 
state  of  perfection  in  which  it  is  at  present 
found.  It  was  at  this  period,  the  immortal 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
unless  the  honour  of  the  discovery  be  more  just- 
ly attributable,  as  the  Italians  assert,  to  their 
countryman,  Fra.  Paolo  ;  however  that  be,  we 
know  that  Harvey  was  a  most  sedulous  and 
laborious  experimenter,  and  that  the  tender- 
hearted and  humane  Charles,  his  feelings  stifled 
by  custom,  a  far  more  mighty  tyrant  than  him- 
self, furnished  the  operator  with  deer,  in  diffe- 
rent stages  of  pregnane}^,  to  be  cut  open  alive, 
for  the  purposes  of  comparative  anatomy.  A 
more  prudent  man  than  myself  would  stifle  such 
a  sentiment ;  but  I  say,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
that  if  the  knowledge,  even  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  could  not  have  been  obtained  other- 
wise, than  by  such  barbarous  and  unjust  means, 
I  wish  from  my  soul  it  had  for  ever  remained  a 
secret;  and  that  the  discoverer  himself,  and  the 
king  who  ministered  to  his  professional  cruel- 
ties, (favourably,  or  rather  fondly  and  partial- 
ly, as  I  was  ever  disposed  to  judge  of  that  mq- 
jiarch's  character)  had  never  existed. 
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Gibson  copied  Snape's  anatomical  plafciJ, 
and  our  latter  horse-anatomists  have,  generally, 
taken  Snape  for  their  guide. 

Bracken  in  his  translation  of   La  Fosse, 
complaining  of  Gibson's  plates,  promised  anew 
edition  of  those  of  Snape,  with  annotations,  to 
he  published  by  Osborne,  which  I  know  not 
whether  he  lived  to  execute.    Several  persons, 
during  the  present  reign,  have  published  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  amongst  whom  Stubbs, 
the  justly  celebrated  horse-painter,  and  Blaine, 
the  dog-surgeon  ,  are  the  most  eminent :  the 
plates  of  the  latter  are  beautifully  and  skilfully 
coloured.    I  cannot  help  stopping  by  the  way 
a  moment,  to  relate  a  little  anecdote  which 
bears  relation  to  Stubbs,  whose  great  merit  as 
an  artist  I  highly  respect,  although  I  know  not 
the  man.    A  few  years  since,  this  famous  pain- 
ter presented,  at  the  annual  exhibition,  a  pic- 
ture of  bulls  fighting  ;  this  the  critics  con- 
demned as  tame  and  spiritless,  because  the  ani- 
mals were  not  represented  with  all  the  fiery  and 
active  ferocity  of  tygers  or  stallions ;  the  truth 
is,  the  picture  is  the  justest  and  most  natural  re- 
presentation of  a  combat  between  those  sedate 
and  heavy  animals,  the    bulls,  which  is  any 
where  to  be  found  on  canvass,  and  which  the 
painter  had  often  seen  in  nature — his  critics 
never. 
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There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  all  parties,  for  a  farrier  to  act 
under  the  directions  of  a  medical  gentleman 
farther,  a  medical  man,  either  of  town  or  coun- 
try, desirous,  but  unable,  from  various  causes 
to  pay  a  strict  personal  attention  to  veterinary 
practice,  might,  with  advantage,  retain  a  farrier 
of  experience  for  that  purpose.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  horse-surgeon,  situated  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  London,  where  good 
pastures  and  convenient  straw-yards  were  to  be 
had,  and  whither,  greased,  worn-down,  and  foul 
draught-horses,  might  be  sent  at  a  moderate 
expence,  for  cure  and  recovery,  would  render 
great  and  much  required  services  to  the  metro- 
polis. La^t  year,  a  thill-horse,  which  had  lately 
cost  forty  guineas,  fell  under  a  heavy  load,  and 
received  considerable  damage,  in  particular  a 
deep  w^ound  in  one  of  his  knees.  With  theas- 
§istancc  of  the  farrier's  infernal  specifics,  a  most 
violent  inflammation  ensued,  in  which  state  the 
horse  ramained  weeks,  or  for  ought  I  know, 
months,  in  a  close  confined  stable ;  until,  be- 
sides his  original  malady,  he  became  greased 
all-foitrs.  I  saw  him  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  just  turned  out  of  the  hot  stable  into  a 
field,  in  a  cold  north  wind  and  rain  ;  he  laid 
unable  to  rise,  his  knee  in  the  above-mentioned 
state;  his  heels  graped,  greased  up  to  his  hocks, 
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and  the  horse  not  worth  thirty  shiUings  !  Hat? 
this  fine,  young,  and  valuable  horse,  been  at 
first  sent  to  such  a  situation  as  I  have  described, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  six  weeks 
his  cure  might  have  been  complete.  On  en- 
quiry, I  found  the  owner  had  been  extremely 
solicitous  about  the  horses  recovery ;  and  yet 
had  I  known,  and  advised  him  honestly,  I  am 
convinced  he  would  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did.  So  charming  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  have  his  own  way,  whatever  it  may  cost 
him  ! — Where  I  so  inclined,  I  could  easily  fill 
a  thick  octavo,  with  well-attested  cases  of  simi- 
lar description. 

A  practitioner  settled  in  the  country,  and 
ambitious  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  hip- 
piatric  physiology,  beside  the  theoretic  aids 
above  described,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  sub- 
jects for  dissection  :  his  habits  of  life  also,  will 
necessarily  bring  liim  practically  acquainted 
with  the  horse,  in  which,  to  say  the  truth,  some 
of  our  veterinarians  are  very  defective  ;  and 
herein  it  was,  that  Mr.  Taphn,  an  experi- 
enced horseman,  and  a  first-rate  judge  of  the 
statistics  of  the  stable,  had  an  indubitable  advan- 
tage over  most  of  his  brethren.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  branch  of  veterinary  practice  of  so 
material  import,  as  that  which  relates  to  indis- 
positions in  the  feet,  tendons,  and  hgaments  of 
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horses,  and,  in  that  respect,  mere  theory, or  even 
mere  surgical  practice,  will  always  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  defective.  To  have  thorough  skill 
in  this  matter,  to  judge  correctly  of  the  seat  of 
defects,  and  to  detect  incipient  lameness,  in 
horses,  requires,  I  had  almost  said  a  fellow  feel- 
ing, with  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
motions  and  habitudes  of  those  animals ;  it  is  in 
truth  necessary,  that  a  considerable  spice  pf 
the  jockey  be  blended  with  the  veterinarian. 

To  those  proprietors  whose  inclinations  lead 
them  to  doctor  their  own  horses,  my  advice  is, 
that  they  previously  lay  in  a  stock  of  good  sound 
theory,  from  the  original  authors  whom  I  have 
already  particularized :  and  that  they  consult, 
as  often  as  possible,  and  always  in  difficult  cases, 
with  the  medical  men  of  their  acquaintance  :  in 
truth,  they  may  at  leas't  assure  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  incurring  a  greater  risk,  than  trust- 
ing their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  common  farriers, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  but  to  rival 
tlie  practice  of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  who, 
having  no  medical  men,  exposed  their  sick  on 
the  highways,  to  the  mercy,  good  fortune,  or 
the  skill  of  the  first  itinerant  prescriber.  In  case 
of  the  incorrigible  stupidity,  or  bigotted  obsti-? 
nacy  of  a  blacksmith  (which  last  is  by  no  means 
uncommon)  it  may  well  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  considerable  num^. 
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ber  of  horses,  and  has,  on  other  accounts,  much 
iron  work  to  do  upon  his  premises,  to  set  up  iv 
forge.  The  first  expence  is  trifling,  and  one 
regular  smith,  assisted  by  a  common  labourer, 
would  be  sufficient.  This  plan  is  successfully 
practised  by  several  gentlemen. 

Many  sportsmen,  liberally  disregarding  the 
extraordinary  expence,  purchase  all  their  drugs 
at  Apothecaries  Hall,  that  they  may  be  at  a 
certainty  respecting  the  quality ;  yet  surely,  there 
are  druggists  of  reputation  in  London,  on  whom 
ample  dependence  might  be  placed.    It  must 
immediately  and  forcibly  strike  every  man's 
apprehension,  how  much  depends,  both,  upon 
the  genuineness  and  good  preservation  of  the 
medicines  made  use  of ;  and  of  the  little  effect, 
and  probable  danger  of  the  most  judicious  pre- 
scriptions, where  the  ingredients  are  defective, 
or  not  to  be  depended  upon.    There  are  va'rir 
rious  medical  articles  in  which  impositions  are 
commonly  practised,  and  for  which,  insignifi- 
cant or  hurtful  succedanea  are  in  use  :  of  these, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader 
as  they  occur. 

The  advantages  of  ready-made  medicines  are 
obvious  enough,  in  regard  to  immediate  con- 
yenience,  and  the  saving  of  trouble  ;  it  were  to 
be  wished  there  were  less  to  Counterbalance 
these;  but,    it   must  be  acknowledged,  the 
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tr6niptatiori  of  putting  off  bad  and  unmarket- 
clble  drugs  in  these  compositions  is  great,  the 
hazard  of  their  beino:  stale,  considerable:  and 
the  uncertainty  not  u  little,  in  point  of  accu- 
racy, where  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
such  large  masses  arc  compounded^  Instances 
enough  are  not  wanting,  where  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cathartic  bases  has  been  so  irregular, 
that  one  ball  has  acted  as  a  mere  alterant,  and 
another  as  nearly  purged  a  horse  to  death. 
Nor  would  I  encourage  any  man  to  expect, 
whatever  may  be  promised,  succotrine  aloes,  or 
Turkey  rhubarb^  in  these  ready-made  medi- 
cines* 

As  to  quack  medicines,  never-failing  nos- 
trums, drinks,  and  cordials,  that  always  suc- 
ceed where  every  thmg  else  fails,  and  speciiics 
for  incurable  diseases — 

"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great^ 
"  In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

e:lse  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  never-fail- 
ing cuUibility  of  man  ?  Does  it  never  occur  to 
the  purchasers  of  these  articles,  that  a  regular 
medical  man  must  surely  have  as  extensive  an 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  drugs,  chemi- 
cal or  galenical,  and  that  he  is,  ^t  least,  as 
likely  to  make  a  fortunate  conjunction  between 
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them,  as  the  conjurer  who  eidverlises  his  nos- 
trum ?  Do  they  consider  the  bkmders  they 
themsehes  are  hkely  to  make  in  the  apphca- 
tion  ?  But  the  quack  does  his  business  by  the 
average,  or  rather  by  wholesale ;  he  fires  at  a 
flock,  and  the  buyer,  or  his  horse,  may  chance 
to  be  of  the  number.  The  philosophy  of 
quack  medicines  lies  npon  the  surface  ;  any 
man  may  understand  it,  and  any  man  may 
make  them  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  money 
to  advertise  them.  As  to  the  pharmaceutical 
part  of  the  business,  chuse  your  disease,  then  fix, 
upon  the  most  powerful  acknowledged  specific, 
clap  in  an  auxiliary  or  two,  ad  Uhitwn,  disguise 
themadroidy,  and  be  sure  make  the  composi- 
tion elegant,  prob.  est.  The  devil  is  in  it,  if 
specifics  wont  hit  sometimes,  and  remember, 
there  is  no  charge  for  attendance.  But  after 
all,  the  lucky  hits,  or  the  merits  of  certain 
quacks,  cannot  be  denied,  nor  are  they,  even 
by  the  facult}^  I  have  been  assured,  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  first  eminence,  thatJielsIis  Female 
I* ills  are  of  the  utmost  efficacy  and  safety  ; 
a  political  writer  of  fascinating  eloquence, 
whose  shallow  and  baneful  sophistries,,  a:  fasti*^ 
dious  world,  inappetent  of  all  wholesome  truths, 
has  admired  so  much  to  its  cost,  has  been  the 
eulogist  of  De  Vclnos  Vegetable  Syrup  ;  and  I 
can,  myself,  speak  in  high  terms  of  Stori/'s 
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iVorm  Cakes,  both  as  an  alterative  and  ver- 
mifuge for  cliildrenj  from  repeated  experi- 
ence. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly said  upon  the  subject,  and  by  men  much 
better  quahtied  for  the  task  than  myself,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  continue  giving  cautions 
against  the  general  fondness  for  medical  re- 
ceipts. Many  of  these  formula3  (particularly 
those  of  ancient  date)  are  composed  with  so 
little  proof  of  medical  knowledge,  or  ration- 
ality, that  they  appear  to  be  the  mere  result  of 
knavery  or  capfice  ;  but  granting  them  ever  so 
well  adapted  to  the  curative  intention,  they 
must  be  of  extreme  uncertain  use  at  best,  in  in- 
experienced hands,  on  account  of  the  profes- 
sional skill  required  to  form  a  true  judgment 
of  the  disease,  and  the  anomalies  in  the  animal 
system.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  country 
gentleman  congratulate  himself,  that  he  could^ 
at  last,  set  the  gripes  in  horses  at  defiance,  since 
he  was  in  possession  of  an  infallible  receipt; 
but  on  getting  some  intimation  of  the  ingre- 
dients, I  was  fully  convinced  the  medicine 
would,  indeed,  prove  an  everlasting  cure  in 
some  species  of  that  disease.  I  have  heard  of 
many  score  pounds  being  offered  to  a  cow- 
leach,  for  a  single  recipe,  for  which  I  would  not 
have  given  the  fortunate  proprietor,  the  value 
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of  the  horn,  wiih  which  he  administered  the 
drench. 

In  ci  little  book  published  under  the  auspices 
of  that  Duke  of  Devonshire  m  ho  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  flying  Childers,  there  are  certain  cau- 
tions applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  which 
appear  so  rational  and  necessary,  that  I  shall 
copy  them  in  the  author's  own  words,  with 
very  little  alteration  or  addition.  I  must  pre- 
mise, that  this  author  complains  much  of  the 
badness  of  the  drugs  purchased  by  the  country 
apothecaries  in  his  days,  which^he  asserts  were 
the  worthless  refuse  of  the  London  shops;  and 
that  he  had  a  horse  killed  by  a  farrier's 
drench  ;  the  doctor,  it  seems,  had  prepared  and 
boiled  another  of  the  same  kind,  but  lindino-  his 
patient  dead,  he  took  home  the  specific  for  the 
next  occasion. 

"  First,  Chemical  pretarations  should 
"  be  had  from  the  most  eminent  dealers  in 
"  London,  which,  if  kept  well  stopped  in  white 
"  flint  glasses, .  Avill  preserve  their  goodness 
"  many  years. 

"  Woods  ais'  D  Gums.  AVoods  shouldever 
"  be  purchased  in  the  piece  :  in  cliips  they  will 
"  not  last  good  above  a  year  ;  in  powder  only 
"  a  few  months.    Preserve  these  in  boxes  of 
"  tin  or  oak,  in  a  dry  place. 
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Seeds,  ought  to  be  fresh  every  year. 

Roots  an"d  Herds,  if  native,  it  is  highly 
"  convenient  to  cultivate  at  home.  Herbs 
"  must  be  dried  aiiauLilly,  roots  preserved  as 
"  woods  and  gums. 

"  Bee R,  prescribed  in  horse  medicine,  ought 
"  to  be  clear  :  if  not,  prepare  by  setting  it 

upon  the  lire,  and  dispuming  it,  or  taking  off 
"  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

"  ^ViNE  prescribed,  must  not  be  sharp  or 
"  pricked,  or  adulterated  ;  if  pure,  but  only 
"  pricked,  boil  it.  awhile.  The  admixture  of 
*'  cyder,  honey  and  spirits,  is  a  bad  substitute, 
"  and  quite  contrary'  to  the  intention  of  a  cor- 
"  dial  restorative;  the  home-made  wines  of 
"  this  country  are  much  in  the  same  predlca- 
*'  ment.  Ciood  sound  beer  is  always  to  be 
"  preferred." 

I  now  proceed  to  treat  particularly  of  dis- 
eases and  the  art  of  healing,  on  which  head  1 
must  beg  leave  to  recal  the  reader's  attention 
to  my  professions  in  the  Introductory  Chapter 
to  this  work,  that  more  may  not  be  expected 
from  me,  than  I  stand  engaged  to  perform. 
The  res  angusfa  doml  first  made  me  physician 
in  ordinary  to  my  own  familv,  both  within 
doors  and  without.  Should  any  one  be  in- 
clined to  seek  in  the  moral  of  the  old  proverb, 
the  cause  of  that  reasonable  share  of  success 
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which  has  ever  attended  my  endeavours,  I  am 
content:  na}^  should  the  medical  men,  through 
motives  of  either  ridicule  or  professional  indig- 
nijLtion,  think  proper  to  apply  to  me  the  cele- 
brated lines  of  our  Epigrammatist,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  laugh  with,  or  at  them,  as  they  them-- 
seives  shall  cbusc. 

^'  Fingunt  se  cuncti  medicos,  Idiota,  prophaims 
"  ^udaeus^  Mooachus^  Histrio^  Razor,  Anus. 
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CHAP.  II. 

PURGATION  AND  ALTKRANTS,  BLEEDING, 
ROWELLING,  SETONS,  GLYSTERS,  &C. 

the  subject  of  cathartics,  and  the 
rationale  of  their  exhibition,  I  shall  differ  in 
a  considerable  degree  from  all  authority,  an- 
cient or  modern,  without  however  being  so  un- 
reasonable or  presumptuous,  as  to  expect  acqui- 
escence in  my  opinions  any  farther  than  I  can 
support  them  by  just  and  satisfactory  reasoning; 
but  I  may  premise  with  the  utmost  truth,  that 
no  part  of  the  art  veterinary,  has  had  a  greater 
share  of  my  attention  and  practice. 

The  ancients  purged  their  cattle  very  sel- 
dom, although  the  cathartic  virtues  of  those 
drugs,  now  in  common  use,  were  then  well 
known.  Their  favourite  purge  for  horses,  was 
the  pulp  of  the  bitter  apple,  or  the  roots  of  the 
-wild  cucumber.  The  early  modern  Italian  and 
French  writers  were  bewitched  by  the  old  con- 
ceit of  elementary  humours,  and  elective  purga- 
tion ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  ca- 
thartics, as  a  mean  of  promoting  the  condition 
of  the  horse,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
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covery  appertaining  to  the  system  of  horse* 
coursing,  and  to  have  received  its  first  general 
sanction  from  the  authority  of  the  best  Enghsh 
writej's  of  the  present  centmy,  Paracelsus,  and 
several  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  affirmed  all 
cathartics  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature  ;  nay, 
Van  Helmont  supposed  he  had  proved  the  pro- 
position, by  remarking  that  an  increased  dose 
of  them  occasioned  death  ;  by  which  species  of 
logic  the  catalogue  of  poisons  would  be  won- 
derfully swelled.  The  authors  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  very  cautious  in  their  recommenda- 
tion of  purges,  particularly  theSieur  de  Solley- 
sel,  who  supposed  they  could  never  be  received 
into  the  body  of  a  horse  without  considerable 
danger;  and  according  to  whose  experience, 
they  had  proved  so  pernicious,  that  he  wished 
their  use  entirely  discontinued  for  a  substitution 
of  powerful  diaphoretics.  In  the  present  times, 
the  practice  is  very  rare  upon  the  continent, 
In  Germany,  they  are  much  attached  to 
nioniais,  and  the  alterative  plan  for  horses  ;  in 
the  more  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  they  give 
warm  aromatic  powders,  with  a  portion  of 
common  salt :  I  do  not  find  that  in  France  they 
have  ever  been  much  in  the  habit  of  purging, 
(excepting  in  their. racing  stables,  when  subject 
to  the  English  regime)  and  even  St.  Bel  could 
make  the  strange  assertion,  that  the  questioi; 
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was  not  yet  detern^ined  whether  purgatives 
ought  to  be  at  all  used  in  veterinary  medicine  ; 
and  that  ue  were  entirely  io;norant  of  their  re- 
lation  to  the  organization  of  the  horse  ! 

In  declaiming  against  the  violent  and  inordi- 
nate purgatives,  made  use  ot  by  farriers  and 
grooms,  our  best  writers,  nov.ise  inimical  to 
purging  in  general,  have  overshot  their  mark, 
by  adopting  the  following  sophistry  ;  "  the  sim- 

plicity  of  the  horse's  food,  consisting  chiefly 
*'  of  grain  and  herbage,  siicures  him  from  those 
*.*  comphcated  disorders  suffered,  and  the  ne- 

cessity  of  those  artificial  evacuations  required 
^'  bv  man."  St.  Bel  has  unwarily  echoed  these 
sentiments,  not  recollecting  that  long  bead-roll 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  which  he  had  ia 
another  part  of  his  work  ascribed  to  the  horse. 
In  fact,  those  observations  apply  solely  to  the 
animal  in  his  natural  state;  domestirnted  with 
man,  the  horse  becomes  an  unfortunate  portici- 
piitor  in  IK  arly  all  the  diseases  incident  to  his 
master,  and  with  respect  to  cathartic  aid,  the 
most  rational  and  solid  experience  has  proved 
its  peculiar  need,  and  vast  benefit  to  this  animal, 
\yhilst  breathing  the  impure  air,drooping  under 
the  confinement,  and  fattening  upon  the  lux- 
uries of  the  stable. 

I  hold  that  neither  man  nor  horse,  livinsr  in 
^  state  of  luTCury  (and  such  is  the  usual  state  of 
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the  upper  classes  of  both)  can  subsist,  without 
imminent  danger  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  un- 
less occasionally  and  frequently  assisted  by  arti- 
ficial evacuations.    We  may  as  rationcdly  ex- 
pect 1^  common  sewer  to  remain  free  and  per* 
vious,  which  is  never  cleansed.    The  ancient 
Egyptians  so  much  favoured  this  opinion,  that 
they  purged  themselves  weekly,  and  the  Ro- 
mans even  out-did  those;  but  without  being 
misled  by  its  excess,  we  may  derive  infmite  ad- 
vantages from  rationally  pursuing  the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted :  we  may  thence  be  en- 
abled, in  great  measure  to  ward  off  the  myriads 
of  evil  consequences  accruing  from  obstruction, 
the  diseases  proper  to  which,  according  to  the 
divine  Hippocrates,  are  of  all  others,  the  most 
fatal  to  the  human  body.    By  regular,  timely, 
and  sufficient  evacuations,  with  a  very  mode- 
r^ite  attention  to  regimen  of  diet,  which  how- 
ever irksome  at  first,  would  from  habitude  be- 
come even  delightful,  I  have  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, that  most  of  those  troublesome  and  ulti- 
mately dangerous  diseases  generally  held  mcu- 
r^ible,  might  be  subdued.    I  will  without  hesi- 
tation instance  the  gout,  which  most  patients 
hug  as  their  dear  delight,  and  keep  by  choice  ; 
wisely  succumbing  under  present  pains,  from 
the  apprehension  that  still  worse  might  ensue 
upon  a  change  ;  a  most  unnatural  dialectic, 
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the  early  general  adherence  tg  which  would 
have  eternised  the  savage  state.  It  is  precisely 
thus,  that  men  act  with  an  antiquated,  corrupt, 
and  crazy  body-politic,  and  with  the  ultimate 
success  merited  by  such  genuine  idiophathic 
insanity.  1  refer  gouty  patients  to  the  Zoo» 
nomia ;  sensjible  however  that  most  of  them 
will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  sage  advjce  of 
that  forensic  orator,  who  lately  pronounced, 
that  God  and  Nature  had  decreed  the  gout 
should  never  be  cured :  it  ought  to  be  remem-!- 
bered,  that  it  is  the  profession,  i^nd  invariable 
habit  of  those  geqtletnen,  to  think,  act,  t^ncl 
speak  J  in  all  things,  and  all  cases,  by  prece« 
dent. 

According  to  the  constant  tenor  of  my  ob- 
servation, it  is  safe  and  good  practice  occasion- 
ally to  purge  hordes  of  all  descriptions,  confined 
to  the  diet  of  the  stable,  not  only  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  their  condition  of  wind  and 
speed,  butalsQ  vvith  the  intent  of  obviating  those 
mischiefs,  which  never  fail  to  succeed  overladen 
intestines  and  obstructed  humours.  Whether  it 
be  from  peculiar  conformation  of  the  intestines, 
or  his  horizontal  posture,  the  horse  is  universally 
liable  to  retain  accumulated  excrement;  and 
many  instances  of  the  sudden  death  of  horses 
ha  vs..  happened  fron^  no  visible  cause,  until  upon 
dissection;,  balls  of  very  large  size,  and  of  nearly 
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the  hardness  of  marble,  liave  been  found  in 
their  bodies.  Dried  and  hardened  balls  of  dung 
will  be  often  seen  to  fall  from  a  horse,  notwith- 
standing he  may  have  had  a  diarrha?a  upon  him 
for  some  time,  nor  will  the  spontaneous  loose- 
ness always  clear  him  from  the  indurated  and 
obstructed  excrement  witb.out  artificial  helps. 
This  invariable  tendency  to  accumulation  ou 
horses  at  hard  meat,  together  with  the  inspis- 
sating nature  of  the  aliment  itself,  form  the  pre- 
remote  cause  of  blindness,  staggers,  pursive- 
ness,  grease,  jaundice,  cholic,  and  various  other 
Icindred  maladies,  which  make  such  con- 
stant havcck  in  our  stables,  and  from  which  they 
can  by  no  other  means  be  freed,  but  by  timely 
prevention. 

The  intentions  of  purging  for  condition,  or 
to  enable  the  body  to  undergo  extraordinary 
exertion,  are  first  to  unload  the  intestines  of 
impurities,  and  to  free  the  stomach  of  any  ob- 
struction which  might  impede  the  digestive  fa- 
culty; to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  at- 
tenuate its  quality,  that  it  may  be  able  to  per- 
vade easily  the  fine  emunctories  of  the  body 
with  that  increased  velocity,  which  must  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  violent  exercise  ;  and 
lastly,  to  increase  the  ratio  and  capacity  of 
fibrous  extension,  by  relaxing  in  a  certain  de- 
gree the  whole  system.    Hence  the  necessity 
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of  physic  for  every  saddle  horse,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  always  ready  with  his  best  per- 
formance, and  the  still  greater  need  of  it  for  the 
race-horse,  whose  blood  and  humours,  without 
previous  evacuation,  would  be  in  too  copious 
and  dense  a  state,  to  endure,  witliout  danger  of 
inflammation  and  ol).>tructiGn,  that  severity  of 
exercise  which  is  necessary  for  his  perfection. 
,  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  train  horses  without 
physic;  but  we  always  hnd  their  legs  and  sinews 
complain  first,  and  the  best  grounded  experi- 
ence is  on  the  side  of  the  purging  system  ;  from 
which,  moreover,  when  judiciously  conducted, 
no  sinister  effects  are  ever  known  to  result.  I 
have  heard  of  colts  put  into  training  without 
being  previously  purged,  which,  after  the  first 
sweat",  lost  their  appetites,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  covered  with  eruption :  they  were  im- 
niediatelv  got  through  a  course  of  physic,  and 
afterwards  resumed  their  exercise  without  far- 
ther diiTiculty  or  danger. 

Alteratives,  or  those  medicines  which 
relax  and  attenuate  by  slow  degrees,  and  which 
must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  lens^th  of 
time,  are  by  no  means  to  be  preferred  in  the 
present  intention,  but  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
fined to  cases  of  a  depraved  or  morbid  state  of; 
the  humours.  1  well  know  that  Bartlet  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  alterative  plan  ;  but  how 
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high  soever  that  author  may  deservedly  rank 
as  a  veterinary  writer,  it  must  be  observed  that 
his  knowledge  was  confined  merely  to  the  me- 
dical and  surgical  branches,  and  that  in  the 
equestrian,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  exercise 
and  management  of  horses,  for  sport  or  expedi- 
tious service,  he  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no 
experience;  a  remark  which  I  have  already 
made  of  certain  writers  beside,  in  other  respects 
very  able,  for  the  benefit  of  the  discriminating 
reader.  There  is  something  in  the  operation 
of  a  brisk,  and  well-adapted  purge,  which,  by 
suddenly  easing  the  horse's  body  of  an  oppres- 
^i\e  load,  gives-  that  cheerfulness  to  his  spirits, 
energy  and  vigour  to  his  muscular  functions, 
and  glossy  burnish  to  h'li  skin,  which  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  want,  and  can  obtain  in  perfection 
by  no  other  means;  it  finishes  the  englisiI 
horse — the  paragon  of  the  species — the  con- 
queror of  the  world  ! 

Many  have  been  theadvocates  for  the  bleed- 
ing system,  with  the  view  either  of  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases,  or  of  promoting  the  con- 
dition of  the  horse :  nothing  can  be  more  itn- 
ai'aihng  and  fallacious.  Bleeding  can  have  no 
effect  in  cleansing  the  bowels,  the  grand  object ; 
and  its  efficacy  in  attenuating  the  humours  is 
very  small  and  temporary  ;  in  fact,  its  evanes- 
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cent  and  specious  good  effects,  have  often  the 
ill  consequence  of  preventing  measures  of  a 
more   salutary  and  radical  tendency.  Phle- 
botomy is  often  induced  as  a  habit  upon  a 
liorse,  which  it  becomes  afterwards  danscorous 
to  discontinue ;  an  usage  suiliciently  improper 
on  the  score  of  its  want  of  necessity  ;  it  ought 
to  be  reserved,  whether  in  horse  or  a  man,  for 
those  occasions  in  the  preternatural  or  mor- 
bid state,  where   it  may  be  specifically  re- 
quired.   Diuretics  stands  .so  nearly  in  the 
same  same  predicament,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge.    They  cannot  have  the  beneficial 
effects  of  a  purge,  but  the  latter  will,  in  gene- 
ral, perform  all  the  benefits  of  diuretics. 

The  danger  of  purging  horses,  subsists  only 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  inexperienced,  in  tha 
ill  choice  of  drugs,  or  in  their  injudicious  ad- 
ministration. The  drastic,  or  rough  and  violent 
purges,  and  such,  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness, are  generally  in  use  for  horses,  of  course 
make  them  sick,  irritate  and  convulse  their  bow- 
els, and  occasion  frequent  violent  strainings, 
after  voiding  the  ftiovver  of  excrement ;  strong 
mercurials  have  ever  these  effects.  Such  ap- 
pearances lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusian,  that 
a  horse  cannot  be  purged  with  safety ;  but  the 
mild  or  eccoprotic  purges  have  no  such  ill  et- 
fects,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  a  horse  th& 
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least  possible  dlstarbance,  hi?  only  punishment 
being  the  mere  swallowing  the  ball  or  drinks 
and  the  temporary  deprivation  of  solid  meat ; 
and  yet  these  confer  much  more  lasting  benefit 
than  the  former;  an  opmion  of  Gibson,  which 
in  scores  of  instances  1  have  seen  verified.  '.I'hc 
chief  of  these  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time 
efficacious  cathartics,  equally  adapted  to  the 
salutary  purpose  of  cleansing,  exhilarating  and 
invigorating  the  human  and  brute  body,  are', 

ALOES    SUCCOTRINE,  TURKEV  RHUBARB, 

and  the  NEUTRAL  SALTS  ;  medicines  so  exquisi- 
tely fitted  by  nature  to  the  intention,  as  to  leave 
lis  nothins;  to  desire.  I  cannot  avoid  mentionino^ 
here,  that  I  have  repeatedly  seen  very  rough 
drastic  effects  from  senna,  particularly^  if  the 
patient  be    very  costive,  which   is  reckoned 
among  the  milder  purgatives.     The  last  in- 
stance 1  knew  was  of  a  pregnant  woman,  ta 
ivhom  an  old  nurse  prescribed  senna,  which, 
although  tlie  dose  was  moderate,  had  so  un- 
favourable an  effect,  that  a  miscarriage  was  ap- 
prehended in  consequence.    I  Imve  been  since 
informed  of  similar  instances. 

Since  writing  my  first  Volume,  vvhere,  irt 
conformity  to  the  opinions  of  my  respected 
masters,  Gibson  and  Braken,  and  from  the. 
results  of  my  own  experience,  1  entered  my 
protest  againft  tlie.  use  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  I 
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have  conversed  on  the  suhject  with  several  ve- 
terinary practitioners  ;  tliey  agree  with  me  as 
to  the  superior  virtue  and  mildness  of  the  fine 
alc^s,  but  complain  of  its  backwardness  pf 
operation  upon  the  horse,  and  of  the  largeness 
of  the  quantity  required  ;  for  such  reasons  they 
have  been  induced  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
common;  but  to  obviate  its  drastic  effects,  it 
has  become  the  custom  to  exhibit  it  a  few 
drachms  at  a  time,  which  method  it  seems  has 
succeeded.  I  have  not  however  seen  any  rea- 
son to  depart  from  my  former  opinion ;  and 
whatever  pecuniary  advantage  may  result  to 
those  who  vend  medicines,  by  purchasing  an 
inferior  kind,  such  reason  neither  can,  or  ouoht 
to  have  any  weight  with  those,  who  physic  their 
own  cattle.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  bitherto,  in  purging  even 
dray-horses,  either  with  succotrine  aloes  or 
Glauber's  salts,  As  to  the  latter,  or  the  purg- 
ing salts,  I  know  of  none  of  our  veterinarians 
who  have  made  use  of  them,  they  advert  to  the 
difticulty  of  administering  them  ;  nor  do  I  re*  ' 
collect  any  author  who  recommends  them  alone 
as  a  purge.  But  1  have  been  many  years  in  the 
cork-stant  habit  of  purging  horses  with  salts,  and 
with  never  failing  success.  The  saline  purge* 
appear  to  me  to  debihtate  the  animal  body  by 
their  operation  les$  than  any  others,  and  to  re« 
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frigemte  the  humours  more,  they  are  specific  in 
certain  cases,  and  hi  fact  the  klea  ot"  elective 
purgation  niiist  be  allowed  to  a  certain  dx^gree  ; 
for  instancej  in  the  case  of  the  absorbent  mag- 
nesia, which  invariably  attracts  acids,,  and  from 
the  combination  results  a  neutral  purging  li- 
quor. Many  horses  require  no  other  purges, 
whatever  than  salts,  and  by  the  use  of  them 
may  be  kept  in  the  first  style  of  condition. 
They  are  also  excellent  alteratives,  as  one  might 
fairly  presume  previously  to  experience,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  salt  marshes,  where  horses  re- 
ceive so  much  benefit  from  the  peculiar  saJine 
quality  of  the  water. 

Salts  usually  prove  a  powerful  diuretic  to  » 
horse,  and  are  specifically  calculated  for  such, 
as  fi'om  hioli-feedins;,  and  standing;  much  in  the- 
stable,  are  oppressed  with  a  redundancy  and  su-  . 
per-agglutination  of  the  fluids,  causing  inflamed 
eyes,  swelled  legs,  turbid  urine^  which,  if  long 
neglected,  seldom  fail  to  terminate  in  the  most 
fatal  diseases.    This  purgative  is  superior  to  ali 
for  producing  a  fine  glossy  coat  and  high  spirits. 
The  salts  seem  to  act  upon  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  animal  humours,  by  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  power  of  dissolution,  rather  than 
by  the  accustomed  stimuliis  of  other  purga- 
tives;  and  if  they  do  not  always  produce  those 
liquid  ejections  from  the  horse,  which  result  froni 
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tlie  more  powerful  cathartics,  they  bring  away 
an  equal  quantity  of  dung  in  a  softened  state. 
Horses,  which  have  had  their  regular  aloeiic 
purges,  l)ut  which,  from  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, or  defect  of  exercise,  have  become  gross 
and  pursive,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  brisk 
services  may  be  required  of  them,  are  speedily 
and  safely  put  in  order,  by  a  short  course  of  sa- 
lined  water.  But  I  will  make  the  eulogium  of 
this  cheap  and  valuable  article  of  the  materia 
medicdi  \yhich  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of 
all  sportsmen  and  keepers  of  horses,  in  few 
words,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  by  my  enthu- 
siasm, to  write  a  Currus  trlumphalis  of  Glau- 
ber's Salts  ;  or  lest  my  reader  should  begin  to 
suspect,  that  in  imitation  of  the  cow-doctor 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter,  I  should,  at 
last,  recommend  salts  even  as  a  bracer.  The 
discerning  reader  will  smile  here,  at  his  sup- 
posed discovery  of  my  share  of  the  common 
weakness.  AW  doctors,  it  is  well  known  have 
ll]eir  hobhy-horsical  remedies,  and  methods  of 
treatment,  and  even  peculiar  phraseology.  It 
would  be  indeed  hard  upon  a  writer  on  horses, 
not  to  be  permitted  to  ride  his  own  proper 
hobby.  We  h^ve  all  had  them.  Tlius,  Mark- 
ham's  favourites  were  oil  of  oats,  and  pilgrim^s 
salve;  Burdon's,  a  turnip  poultice;  Dr. 
JBr^icken's,  cordial  balls ;  Bartlet's  uitre  ;  Pro- 
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fessor  Taplin^s  high  sounding  words,  stock 
phrases,  and  treble  refined  sense  ;  and  those  of 
Dr.  Lawrence,  the  last,  and  least  of  the  cata- 
logue, a  loose  stable,  and  Sal  mirabilis  Glmi- 
Glauber'^s  wonderful  Salt!  God  rfest  the 
s^oul  of  Daddy  Glauber!  I  am  sure  all  the 
druggists,  at  least,  will  answer  and  say — 
Amen  ! 

It  hath  been  hitherto  the  general  eui^tom  ta 
exclude  DRAUGHT  CATTLE  from  the  benefits 
of  cleansing  and  evacuation,,  by  cathartic  medi- 
cines, but,  in  my  opinion,  even  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  reason  ;  for,  from  the  general  grosa 
and  surfeiting  nature  of  their  food,  and  the 
slowness  of  their  motions,  encouraging  a  gluti- 
nous, sluggish,  and  viscid  state  o-f  the  blood, 
none  of  the  species  are  more  in  need  of  artifi- 
cial helps  ;  in  a  defect  of  which,  with  the  intent 
of  prevention,  originate  those  frequent  fits  of 
the  gripes,  staggers,  blindness,  pursiveness  and 
grease,  to  which  stuffed  and  pampered  cart  and 
coach-horses  are  so  notoriously  subject.  Salts 
are  particularly  useful  with  this  sort  of  horses,, 
and  the  load  of  dung  and  urine  which  I  have 
^een  discharged  by  them  from  the  body  of  a 
dray-horse,  has  been  so  great,  that  I  have  won* 
dered  how  the  intestines,  of  the  animal  could 
possibly  contain  it. 
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I  have  often  heard  the  complaints  of  private 
ilimiUes  in  the  country,  who  keep  a  pair  of 
horses,  that  they  are  a  perpetual  source  of 
trouble  and  uneasiness  ;  they  are  either  foot- 
foundered,  heavy-eyed,  greasy,  or  so  pursive 
and  unwieldy,  as  to  be  covered  with  sweat 
upon  the  least  extraordinary  exercise.  Much 
standing  within,  and  strong  nourishment,  must, 
of  necessity,  produce  all  this  in  the  gentleman- 
horse,  even  as  his  master  and  mistress  acquire 
the  gout  upon  the  same  principle.  Such  horses 
should  have,  at  least,  four  or  five  doses  of 
physic  in  a  year,  with  alterants  in  the  interim, 
if  required.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of 
bringing  on  the  habit  of  physic ;  make  your 
election,  the  habit  of  physic,  or  the  habit  of 
sickness  ?  Their  feet  should  be  well-soaked  in 
water  twice  a  day  ;  they  should  stand  loose  ia 
their  stalls,  and,  if  it  would  not  give  Mr.  John 
too  much  trouble,  or  interfere  with  his  atten- 
tions to  Molly,  his  horses  should  have  a  daily 
walk  of  some  hours. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  on  the  regu- 
lar cleansing  of  sporting  horses,  farther,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  add,  in  general,  that  ever^^  de- 
scription will  be  benefited,  and  their  worth 
enhanced,  by»a  purging  course  twice  a  year  ; 
and  the  old  periods  of  spring  and  autumn  are 
certainly  as  proper  for  the  purpose  as  any 
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other.  Each  course  may  consist  of  three  re- 
gular closes  ofaloetic  physic,  or  two,  or  of  one 
only,  preceded  or  succeeded  by  salts;  or  of 
salts  alone,  accordins:  to  the  constitution  and 
present  condition  of  the  horse. 

The  signs  of  a  want  of  j)urging  physic,  from 
the  common  cause,  over  repletion,  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  ;  but 
occasionally,  although  rarely,  a  lean  and  hide- 
bound appearance  may  indicate  the  satnc  want ; 
the  digestion  may  have  been  injured,  and  the 
appetite  depraved,  by  unwholesome  food  ]  the 
intestines  may  be  choaked  up  with  slime  and 
filth,  the  proper  nidus  of  worms  ;  hollses  in  such 
a  state  acquire  strength,  and  thrivie  much  after 
physic.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious 
in  purging  weak  and  delicate  horses ;  in  fact, 
it  had  always  better  be  referred  to  men  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge.    An  inflammatory  state 
of  the  blood  always  forbids  purging;  it  is  ab- 
jsolutely  necessary  to  wait  until  the  fever  shall 
have  ceased.    In  case  of  much  flesh,  excessive 
fulness,  heat  and  costiveness,  begin  to  reduce 
the  subject  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  dose  of  physic;  warm  bran 
mashes,  salined  water,  and  walking  exercise, 
^vill  in  general,  be  found  fully  effectual  with- 
out bleeding,  which  ever  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  There  are  horses 
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of  habits  so  natuFally  costive,  that  a  double 
close  will  scarcely  have  any  material  eft'ect  upon 
them  ;  mo  rash  attempts  should  ever  be  made 
Aipon  these  ^vith  drastic  purges,  which  may  be 
suddenly  attended  with  tatal  elFects,    'I'liey  are 
best  treated  with  a  course  of  salts,  or  alteratives, 
which  have  a  gradual  operation ;  oi"  laxative 
glysters  may  be  exhibited  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  a  dose  of  physic.    The  old  maxim 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  to  forbear  purging 
in  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  in  wet  weather. 
Purges  are  seldom  given  in  a  liquid  form,  but 
balls,  to  bide  the  ill  taste  ;  these  are  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  the  si^e  of  a  pullets's  egg.  It 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  attempt  to 
deliver  them  too  large,  particularly  those  balls 
which  are  rosined,  and  neatly  made  up  ucun- 
diim  artem  ;  with  respect  to  my  own  old  fashi- 
oned method,  there  is  less  danger  as  weW  as  less 
neatness.    I  always  form  a  purge  into  two 
balls,  frequently  into  three,  merely  roiling  the 
composition  up  in  a  piece  of  old  newspaper, 
twisted  at  each  end,  and  smearing  it  with  sweet 
oil. 

Very  numerous  have  been  the  accidents, 
from  the  too  large  size  and  hardness  of  horse- 
balls:  Hephestion,  the  race-horse,  according 
t©  my  remembrance,  was  choaked  with  one, 
and  very  nearly  killed.    Some  years  since, 
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horse  was  cboaked  by  a  stale  ball,  at  the  infir- 
mary of  a  celebrated  veterinary  sur2:eoh,  who 
performed  on  him  the  ancient  operation  of 
broncbotomy,  but  without  being  able  to  save 
the  patient.  Another  surgeon,  in  ]3erkshire, 
[I  think  a  Mr.  Deane)  had  better  success  ; 
saving  the  life  of  a  horse  by  the  same  means, 
which  had  been  cboaked  l>y  the  accidental  slip- 
ping down  into  the  gullet,  of  a  small  apple, 
given  him  by  a  boy. 

The  horse  being  prepared  the  day  before,, 
by  a  bran  mash  or  two,  should  have  his 
physic  in  the  morning,  fasting,  between  five 
ixnd  eight  as  the  season, may  suit.  Should  the 
animal  be  very  gross,  foul,  and  full  of  blood, 
and  any  danger  be  apprehended  from  his  state 
of  body,  a  pretty  large  mash  of  bran,  without 
corn,  may  be  given  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  day,  only  a  small  lock  of  hay  at 
night,  a  small  bran  mash  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  physic  in  (wo  hours  after.  ]\I.ashes 
also  are  of  ^reat  service  in  the  foliowino-  case  ; 
A  horse  in  a  very  unfit  state  for  a  journey,  from 
having  been  kept  high  without  exercise,  may 
yet  be  wanted  in  a  few  days,  a  time  too  short 
to  attempt  to  prepare  him  by  physic  ;  give  a 
large  bran  or  pollard  mash  at  uiglil,  instead  of 
corn,  with  httle  or  no  ha}^,  and  two  hours  walk* 
ing  exercise  in  the  morning  fasting,  for  four 
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days,  and  white  water  if  the  horse  will  take  it; 
this  will  make. him  empty  himself  very  much, 
amend  his  appetite  and  wind,  and  increase  his 
powers  of  performance.  Such  a  course  occasi- 
onally will  benefit  horses  of  this  description. 

In  the  dehvery  of  a  ball,  an  iron  instrument 
should  seldom  be  made  use  of, since  it  is  a  rough 
und  terrifying  practice  of  which  an  adroit  and 
fikilful  person  has  no  sort  of  need.  The  tongue 
of  the  horse  being  drawn,  and  held  out  of  his 
mouth  on  the  ofJ-side,  tiie  operator  receiving 
the  ball  or  roll .  from  a  by-stander,  places  it 
lengthwise  between  his  fingers  and  thumb, 
which  being  stretched  out,  he  delivers  it  with 
a  moderate  jerk  over  the  root  of  the  tongue ; 
when  letting  go  the  tongue,  and  placing  his 
hand  under  the  jaw,  he  gently  and  moderately 
elevates  the  head,  in  orde:  to  watch  the  passage 
of  the  ball  down  the  gullet.  If  it  has.  been 
plainly  distinguished  passing  down,  another  ball 
may  be  immediately  given,  should  one  remain. 
But  some  horses  will  retain  them  obstinately  a, 
considerable  time,  in  which  case  a  little  water 
may  be  given,  or  even  pou'ed  down  with  the 
horn,  the  swallowing  which  a;certains  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ball.  In  giving  adrink,  the  horse's 
head  should  be  held  up  vyith  aforked  stick  with 
blunt  points,  kept  for  that  pirpose,  but  by  no 
fiieans  with  an  iron  fork,  for  fm  of  accident;  a 
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noose  to  receive  the  fork  being  placed  in  the 
mouth  over  the  tushes.    Mr.  Taplin  recom- 
mends to  draw  up  the  horse'a  head  witii-  a  pul- 
ley, according  to  ancient  fashion,  which  1  think 
hardly  so  safe  as  the  common  method,  since  if  a 
stupid  fellow  hold  the  pulley,  and  an  accidental 
regurgitation  should  happen,  it  is  probable  the 
horse  may  be  held  fast  until  he  is  choaked.  I 
have  however  the  utmost  pleasure  in  declaring 
that  I  esteem  the  account  of  adminstering  phy- 
sic in  Mr.  Taplin's  Compendium,  as  one  of  the 
most  rational  and  useful  which  is  any  where  to 
be  found,  and  which  bears  the  ijidubitable 
marks  of  sound  judgment  and  practical  experi~ 
€nce.  - 

J  have  sometimes  known,  even  in  stables 
where  one  would  not  have  expected  such  an 
omission,  that  no  prenciiing-iiorn  has 
been  at  hand,  in  lieu  of  which,  a  glass  bottle 
is  always  the  dangerous  substitute.  Every 
groom  should  be  provided  with  a  good  horu, 
narrow  in  the  spout,  and  wide  in  the  bellj^ 
which  will  hold  ull  halt  a  pint ;  and  much 
(?are  should  be  takn  that  too  large  a  quantity 
be  not  discharged  .nto  the  horse's  gullet  at  once, 
or  too  suddenly,  )r  that  one  go-down  do  not 
follow  the  other  too  hastily,  to  alarm  and  ex- 
cite him  to  cougV,  more  especially  if  he  be  short 
breathed  and  iiint  from  indisposition ;  but 
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sick  or  ^vel],  lie  ought  in  the  case  of  giving 
medicine,  to  be  turned  about  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  patience.  In  all  veterinary  management, 
our  grand  dependance  is  in  patience. 

Immediately  after  the  horse  shall  have  swal- 
lov/ed  the  dose,  you  may  allow  him  to  take  two 
or  three  go-downs  of  soft  water,  blood  warm, 
and  to  eat  a  lock  of  hay.  Small  quantities  at 
a  time  of  clean  picked  hay  may  be  given  him 
throughout  the  day,  and  two  or  three  mashes 
of  sweet  bran  and  ground  Oats,  which  is  the 
proper  diet  whilst  the  physic  is  in  operation. 
Should  it  be  a  laxative  drench  of  the  neutral 
salts,  and  other  articles  of  quick  operation,  his 
purging  may  begin  in  less  than  twelve  hours; 
but  an  aloetic  purge,  the  slowest  of  all  otners, 
^vill  lie  in  his  body  double  the  time:  beginning 
to  operate  the  following  morning,  its  effects 
may  continue  twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty  hours 
or  upwards,  according  -to  the  power  and  qua- 
lity of  the  medicine,  and  the  existing  state  of 
the  horse's  body.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  horses  being  sick,  griped,  and 
off  their  appetite,  during  the  operation  of  a 
purge,  and  of  their  refus*?!  of  warm  water,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  substituting  cold,  and  vari- 
ous other  infelicities,  none  of  which,  I  have 
hitiierto  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  experience. 
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Good  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  salts,  the  quantities 
being  judiciously  apportioned,  and  the  body  of 
the  patient  in  a  fit  state  for  their  reception, 
never  gripe  or  nauseate.  As  to  the  unwilling- 
ness to  drink,  noted  by  authors,  I  know  no- 
thing about  it,  having  always  found  that  the 
medicine  has  rather  made  the  horse  thirsty, 
and  that  far  from  refusing,  he  would  drink  warm 
water  sooner  than  at  other  times;  but  in  case 
of  refusal,  I  see  no  sort  of  difficulty,  and 
sliould  instantly  order  half  a  gallon  to  be 
poured  down  m  horns,  and  repeated  every 
hour,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  should  have 
been  delivered.  Cold  water  should  never  be 
allowed.  Instances  may  be  produced  of  horses 
■which  had  taken  coarse  Barbadoes  aloes,  made 
up  with  a  large  quantity  of  common  rosin,  and 
I  know  not  what  cheap  horse-doctoring  or  sale 
articles,  being  killed  outright  by  a  plentiful 
drink  of  cold  water,  the  body  swelling  enor- 
mously, and  appearing  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  destro_yed  by  poison.  With  regard  to  ap- 
petite upon  these  occasions,  I  have  been  fre- 
quently obhged  to  check  the  liberahiy,of  the 
groom  in  dispensing  his  mashes;  but  more 
particularly  after  the  physic  has  been  set,  when 
I  have  found  the  appetite  of  the  horse  so  keen 
as  to  require  restraint,  lest  the  quantity  should 
exceed  his  digestive  powers.    It  is  a  property 
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of  good  aloes  to  increase  the  appetite  and  pro- 
mote digestion;  the  aloe  is  also  an  excellent 
diuretic,  and,  as  I  have  more  than  once  ex- 
perienced, scents  and  colours  the  urine,  a  dis- 
charge of  which  is  sometimes  promoted  in  a 
very  short  time  after  taking  the  medicine.  My 
method  of  taking  aloes  is  to  enclose  it  in  pel- 
lets of  chewed  bread,  by  which  method  the 
pill  has  no  taste  of  the  aloetic  bitter ;  a  single 
pill  or  two  will  perhaps  serve  for  common  oc- 
casions. 

A  horse  which  usually  stands  unclothed, 
should  have  a  sheet  thrown  over  him  during 
physic.  The  habitual  temperature  of  air  in  the 
stable  may  be  preserved,  with  the  caution  of 
obviating  all  partial  currents,  more  particularly 
should  the  weather  turn  out  cold  or  wet.  In 
case  of  wet,  the  horse  should  not  stir  into  the 
open  air,  or  where  rain  may  be  blown  upon 
him.  For  want  of  better  convenience,  turn 
him  about,  and  walk  him  up  and  down  the 
stable,  if  necessary,  to  quicken  th^  purge.  If 
the  weather  permit,  put  on  his  hood,  and  take 
him  out  two  or  three  times  Vn  the  day,  half  an 
hour  each  time.  The  purge  operating  freely, 
only  walk  him;  if  otherwise,  let  him  trot  a 
little,  but  gently,  and  at  his  ease,  the  rider 
by  no  means  hurrying,  but  allowing  him  his 
tim&  to  stop  during  his  ejections.    In  caso^ 
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of  a  cold  northerly  wind,  the  less  he  be  kept 
out  the  better;  and  additional  clothing  will 
then  be  needful.  The  ceremony  ends  upon  the 
physic  being  set,  namely,  when  the  excrement 
shall  have  reassumed  its  habitual  or  natural 
consistence.  After  the  setting,  from  a  week 
to  a  fortnight  of  walking,  or  very  gentle  exer- 
cise, ought  to  precede  labour.  No  horse  will 
bear  more  than  one  regular  dose  in  seven  days. 
Prescriptions  for  accidents,  during  purgation, 
from  cold,  bad  drugs,  or  other  causes,  will  b« 
found  among  the  succeeding  formulas. 

No«  1.  The  REGULAR  COURSE  OF  SALTS, 

for  a  hack  or  hunter,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  ounces  the  dose,  the  three  doses  taking  up 
somewhat  more  than  the  usual  time.  Should 
the  weather  be  fine,  and  no  danger  of  wet,  thg 
horse  may  be  moderately  ridden,  during  this 
physic,  but  no  risks  of  taking  cold  ought  to  be 
incurred,  ivor  any  cold  w-ater  allowed.  My 
method  of  giving  salts,  is  to  prepare  t>lie  hors« 
with  two  or  three  warm  bran  and  corn  mashes, 
and  to  keep  him  without  water,  until  he  becom© 
thoroughly  in  need  of  it;  then  take  a  pail-full 
blood  warm,  and  infuse  four  ounces  of  salts,  pre- 
viously and  thoroughly  dissolved,  in  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water;  should  the  horse  refuse,  have 
patience,  and  drouth  will  in  no  great  length  of 
time  ensure  .his  compliance.  Bepeat  this  m 
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convenience  may  serve,  until  the  dose  shall  be 
complete,  which  may  be  in  two  days  at  farthest. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  salts  should 
be  kept  caretully  corked  up  in  wide  mouthed, 
bottles ;  for  although  every  one  knows,  that 
upon  exposure  to  the  air,  they  gradually  pre- 
cipitate into  a  powder,  yet  all  are  not  aware 
that  thereby  about  half  tlieir  efficacy  is  lost : 
again,  if  instea<:l  of  properly  dissolving  the  salts^ 
as  directed,  they  are  carelessly  thrown  into  the 
pail  of  water,  to  melt  at  leisure  (which  nine 
grooms  out  of  ten  to  save  trouble  would  do) 
they  will,  great  part  of  them  remain  undissolved 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  or  again  shoot  inta 
crystals  from  the  coldness  of  th^e  water,  and  be 
thrown  away.  Not  only  salts,  but  aloes,  jalap, 
rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  ought  to  be  carefully 
preserved  from  exposure  to  the  air.  But  to 
these  minutke  the  owner  of  a  horse  must  look 
himself,  or  at  least  be  very  precise  and  peremp- 
tory  in  his  directions,  unless  he  should  think  it 
the  least  evil,  to  incur  tlie  risk  of  perpetual  dis- 
appointment. For  very  large,  or  very  gross 
horses,  the  dose  of  salts  must  consequently  b« 
increased,  and  the  quantity  will  be  best  regu- 
lated by  the  experienced  operation.  I  must 
remark,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other  me- 
dical article  for  veterinary  use,  I  find  myself 
amply  compensated,  by  purchasing  the  best 
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kind;  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  best 
Glauber's  salts  be  used,  in  preference  to  any 
Lyniini;ton,  or  other  cheap  substitute,  to  be 
had  at  the  druggists.  Very  frequently,  a  single 
dose  will  put  a  hackney  into  excellent  condition; 
an  example  of  which  1  have  now  at  hand  in  a 
trotting  mare,  the  property  of  a  worthy  and 
respectable  friend:  this  mare  was  purchased 
from  the  straw  yard,  as  rough  as  a  bear,  and 
rather  low  and  out  of  spirits;  a  single  dose  of 
about  twenty  ounces,  gave  her  a  skin  like  a 
racer,  set  her  instantly  to  thriving,  and  put  her 
into  a  condition  to  go  through  her  work  in  the 
best  style. 

No.  2.  A  COOLING  PURGATIVE  DRENCH, 

of  quick  operation.  Take  the  infusion  of  four 
ounces  of  cremor  tartar,  in  one  pint  or  more  of 
boiling  water,  which  has  stood  three  hours  or 
longer,  and  been  frequently  stirred  ;  strain  it 
fine,  and  mix  therewith,  or  dissolve  therein, 
upon  the  fire,  six  ounces  Glauber's  salts;  add 
from  folir  drachms  to  one  ounce  jalap,  or  half 
an  ounce  succotrine  aloes,  according  to  the 
■strength  required  ;  a  gill  of  strong  peppermint 
vx^ater,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  gruel, 
or  ale,  well  sweetened  witli  honey,  or  treacle. 
Lenitive  electuary  and  syrup  of  buckthorn^ 
may  occasionally  be  joined. 
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No.  3.  The  algetic  purge,  for  a  back, 
hunter,  or  race-horse,  commonly  used  by  my- 
self. The  finest  succotrine  aloes,  well  pow'^ 
dered,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  drachms,  cre- 
mor  tartar  an  ounce  or  two ;  gmger,  fresh  and 
finely  grated,  a  tea  spoonful ;  fine  sallad  oil  a 
table  spoonful ;  make  the  mass  with  treacle  or 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  and  sifted  oat  flour,  into 
two  or  three  balls*  I  formerly,  on  the  credit 
of  some  old  writers,  used  jalap  by  way  of 
quickening  the  operation  of  aloes  ;  but  it  has 
lately  been  averred,  that  no  quantity  of  jalap 
Avill  purge  a  horse.  It  is  ray  duty,  however, 
to  observe^  that  I  was  cautioned  by  an  eye- 
witness, against  placing  too  great  a  dependance 
on  the  accuracy  of  certain  experiments.  Long 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  fewness 
of  the  ingredients  by  no  means  detracts  either 
from  the  efficacy  or  safety  of  this  purge. 

No.  4.  The  aloetic  purge,  from  Gib- 
son. Succotrine  aloes  ten  drachms;  jalap  and 
salt  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms;  grated 
ginger  one  drachm  ;  chemical  oil  of  aniseeds 
tliirty  drops;  syrup  of  buckthorn  enough  to 
form  the  ball,  which  roll  in  liquorice  powder  or 
flour» 

No.  5.  I  have  really  forgotten  the  precise 
quantity  which  I  was  accustomed  to  give  as  a 
purge,  to  cart-horses  of  the  largest  size ;  but 
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with  such,  an  essay  might  be  first  mad-e  with 
No.  3,  the  strength  of  it  being  increased,  in 
a  future  dose,  should  it  appear  necessary,  ta 
two  ounces  aloes,  but  beyond  that  degree  of 
strength  I  have  no  experience ;  nor  should  I 
think  an  addition  to  it  safe  for  any  horse,  un- 
less indeed  the  case  should  require  a  drachm  or 
two  of  calomel ;  that  quantity  not  purging  suf- 
ficiently, recourse  had  better  be  made  to  salts 
as  an  alterant.  In  dropsical  or  other  cases, 
where  drastics  may  be  absolutely  necessary,  I 
believe  nothing  is  more  safe  and  effectual  than 
a  small  addition  of  scammony,  in  its  pure  and 
natural  state,  to  succotrine  aloes,  with  a  sufii- 
cient  guard  of  salts,  soap,  or  oil;  but  such  po- 
tent articles  require  medical  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  the  prescribes 

No.  6.  The  RHUBARB  purge,  from  Gib- 
son. Finest  succotrine  aloes  one  ounce;  Tur- 
key rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  gin- 
ger, grated,  one  drachm;  make  the  ball  with 
jsyrup  of  roses.  This  is  highly  recommended 
for  delicate  constitutions  and  poor  feeders; 

OR, 

No.  7.  Fine  aloes  one  ounce  and  two 
drachms;  myrrh,  fme  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
Turkey  rhubarb  two  drachms;  saffron  one 
drachm;  make  a  stiff  ball  with  syrup  of  roses 
or  marsh-mallows ;  add  a  small  tea-spoon  full 
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of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  roll  the  ball  in  liquor- 
ice powder. 

After  looking  over  all  our  other  authors,  I 
find  Gibson  the  original  authority  for  cathartic 
forms. 

No.  8.  Purge  or  scouring^  for  a  gross 
and  foul  coach  or  cart-horse.  Succotrine  aloes 
one  ounce ;  jalap  one  ounce ;  myrrh,  finely 
powdered,  half  an  ounce;  cremor  tartar  one 
or  two  ounces;  Castile  soap  half  an  ounce; 
ginger,  finely  grated j  two  tea-spoons  full;  best 
salad  oil  one  large  spoon  full;  make  three  balls 
for  one  dose,  with  syrup  of  buckthorn  and  li- 
quorice powder,  or  flour. 

No.  9-  Mercurial  purge  for  ditto. 
Add  to  the  above  two  drachms  calomel,  or  if 
^he  constitution  and  habit  should  require  it, 
half  an  ounce. 

No.  10.  Mild  mercurial  purge.  Add 
two  drachms  calomel  to  No.  4. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  articles  of- 
fered as  above,  fine  aloes  may  be  given  by  it- 
selfi  with  all  manner  of  safety.  The  following 
is  a  most  efficacious  and  cooling  purge :  suc- 
cotrine aloes,  from  ten  to  fourteen  drachms, 
prepared  nitre  in  powder,  five  or  six  drachms  to 
one  ounccj  ball  with  sweet  oil.  Nitre  and  oil 
are  the  best  correctives  of  Barbadoes  aloes. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  me- 
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tbods  of  purging  horses,  and  the  quantities  af 
drugs  required,  seem  rather  to  indicate  bis  de- 
ference to  some  favourite  authorit\-,  than  his 
own  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
They  may  perhaps  have  one,  not  uncommon 
effeci:,  which  is  to  excite  the  smiles  of  the  expe- 
rienced groom,  and  veterinarian.  Air.  Blaine, 
very  rationally,  but  unfashionably,  decides  in 
favour  of  succolrine  aloes,  and  yet  with  these, 
far  the  most  mild,  makes  the  absurd  assertion, 
that  "  the  strongest  horse  should  never  have 
"  more  than  eight  drachms;  few  require  more 
*'  than  six;  many  are  purged  with  four."  The 
real  state  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  most  delicate 
horse  remains  frequently  unmoved  by  an  ounce 
of  succotrine  aloes;  and  it  is  probable  that  such 
an  one  was  never  injured  in  the  slightest  de- 
o-rec,  bv  takino;  twelve  drachms.  A  veterina- 
rian  of  eminence,  and  of  the  new  school,  lately 
testified  in  Court,  "  that  an  ounce  and  half, 
to  three  ounces  of  the  best  aloes,  might 
"  be  given  with  safely  to  a  liorse."  'J'he  fatal 
mischiefs  of  too  strong  cathartic  doses  are  full 
as  frequent,  as  Mr.  Blaine  has  stated,  but  he 
has  erred  widely,  and  reasoned  w-ithout  judg- 
ment or  discrimination  on  the  matter.  To  sub- 
stitute harassing  exercise  for  due  quantity  of 
purging  physic,  or  to  worry  a  horse  about,  witli 
physic  in  his  behy,  will  seldom  be  found  a  sa- 
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iutary  or  efficacious  practice.  There  is  more- 
over an  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  the 
exhibition  of  too  small  doses,  wliich,  even  on 
repetition,  according  to  the  late  fashionable 
adoption  of  ]3artiet's  proposed  plan,  frequently 
fail,  or  operate  only  to  the  ineffectual  teazing 
and  disquiet  of  the  horse,  and  disappointment 
of  his  owner,  A  physician  of  eminence  has 
taught  that  the  variety  of  articles,  increases  the 
cathartic  effect;  this,  of  which  I  have  no  ex- 
perience, being  granted,  jalap,  and  certain 
other  lately  supposed  inefficacious  medicines, 
may  yet  have  their  specific  use.  With  respect 
to  the  benefi,cial  effects  of  rhubarb  on  horses 
and  cattle,  I  Imve  observed  them  too  long, 
and  too  attentively,  to  be  for  one  moment  at  a 
loss  on  the  subject. 

Should  a  purge  not  operate  at  a  proper  time, 
either  from  badness  of  the  drr.gs,  or  cold  taken, 
the  horse  will  bans:  down  his  head  and  refuse 
food,  appear  swelled,  heave  in  his  flanks,  and 
frequently  throw  up  his  tail  without  ability  to 
evacuate.  In  a  slight  case  of  this  kind,  give 
the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg  of  cordial  ball,  in  three 
pints  warm  gruel,  and  repeat  it  at  night  and 
the  following  morning;  in  the  interim  give  sa- 
Jined  water,  blood  warm,  made  as  before  di- 
rected, i.  e.  the  solution  of  four  ounces  Gla.  - 
ber's -salts,  to  a  pail,  or  three  gallons  of  soft 
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"w'ater.    Walking  exercise,  if  fine  weather,  well 
clothed,  the  horse  uot  being  ridden.  Or, 
should  the  case  be  more  serious,  and  the  horse 
muph  swelled  or  griped,  take  balsam  of  Peru 
and  capivi,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  incorporate 
them  v*^ith  the  yolk  of  a  new  laid  egg;  cam- 
phor one  drachm,  diffolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  Holland's  gin,  or  other  spirit,  juniper  berries 
and  aniseed,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each; 
unrectified  oil  of  amber  two  drachms;  make  a 
ball  with  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  and  roll  in 
liquorice  powder.    Give  plenty  of  warm  gruel 
and  water.    This  last  I  have  taken  pn  author!* 
ty,  but  I  should  be  more  inclined,  in  the  case, 
to  exhibit  a  few  ounces  of  tinctura  sacra,  or 
elixir  proprictatis,  in  warm  gruel,  every  six  or 
eight  hours.    If  tlie  addiiional  aid  of  a  glyster 
should  be  needed,  use  the  following;  thin  wa- 
ter gruel  three  qnarts,  sweetened   with  six 
ounces  coarse  sugar,  and  well  mixed  with  six 
ounces  salad,  or  linseed  oil :  if  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured, instead  of  water  gruel,  make  use  of  a 
decoction  of  mallows,  pellitory,  mercury,  cha- 
momile, or  such  as  can  be  obtained,  each  a 
large  handful,  with  bay-berries  and  sweet  fen- 
nel-seeds, each  one  ounce,  in  a  gallon  of  water^ 
boiled  to  three  quarts.    As  the  horse  recovers, 
■  give  a  few  malt  mashes. 

In  case  of  supeii-purgation,  or  excessive 
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working  of  the  physic,  the  very  common  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  plantation  aloes,  or  a 
too  powerful  mercurial  dose,  give  the  following, 
a  quart  at  a  time,  with  the  horn,  in  the  course 
of  the  day:  simmer  gum  Arabic  and  Traga* 
canth,  each  four  ounces;  juniper  berries  and 
carraway  seeds,  bruised,  three  ounces;  ginger 
half  an  ounce,  in  five  quarts  of  water,  until  the 
gum  shall  be  dissolved.  Gruel  made  of  boiled 
rice  is  excellent  in  this  intention,  given  either 
with  the  horn  or  in  the  horse's  drink,  and  the 
rice  by  way  of  mash.  Or,  cordial  ball  in  warm 
ale.  Or,  prepare  a  decoction  of  chamomile, 
worm-wood,  fresh  aniseeds,  and  saffron;  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  this,  warm,  add  a 
pint  of  fine  old  Port  wine,  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  one  ounce  diascordium,  to  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours.  The  horse  continu- 
ing to  purge,  and  to  eject  even  the  very  mucus 
and  lining  of  his  bowels  (an  extremity  which  I 
have  witnessed  sufficiently  often)  the  foregoing 
remedies  must  be  persevered  in,  with  the  addi- 
tional help  of  restringent  and  nutritive  glys- 
ters. 

The  RESTRiNGEXT  CLYSTER.  Either 
pomegranate-  or  oak  bark  two  ounces;  red 
roses,  green  or  dry^  a  handful  or  two;  balus- 
tjnes  half  an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  one,  pour  off  clear,  and  dissolve  in  the  de- 
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coction  four  ounces  diascordium.    To  be  re- 
peated.   Or,  The  Starch  Clyster,  from 
Mr.  Clarke.    Starch  jelly,  or  infusion  of  lin- 
seed, one  pint ;   liquid  laudanum  one  ounce, 
or  two  table-spoonfuls;  if  inflammation  be  ap- 
preheYided,  substitute  for  the  laudanum,  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  opium,  well  rubbed  and  dis- 
solved: I  think  the  quantity  (one  pint)  rather 
too  small.    Broths  are  used  in  this  case,  and 
flour  or  rice  milk,  strained,  but  oils  are  too  re- 
laxing; yet,  the  coats  of  the  intestines  being 
abraded,    Bartlet    recommends   mutton  suet 
boiled  in  milk,  both  as  a  glyster  and  drench, 
one  pint  every  three  hours.    Suet,  four  pounds 
to  one  quart  milk.    Should  the  case  have  bern 
so  dangerous  that  the  horse  remain  weak,  and 
a  restorative  course  be  required;  persevere  in 
the  following  a  few  weeks.    Loose  stable,  use 
of  a  field  or  yard  by  day,  where  he  may  be 
kept  from  water.    Make  a  strong  decoction  or 
infusion  of  oak-bark,  gentian,  carduus  bene- 
dictus,  or  the  male  sow-thistle,  and  Roman 
wormwood,  and  keep  it  bottled  for  use;  give 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in  every  pail  of  water  cold. 
Prequent  rice  and  malt-mashes,   cordial  ball 
in  ale.    Ox  or  sheep's  gall,  half  a  pint  in  ale, 
milk  warm,  twice  a  day. 

The  following  observations  on  glysters,  I 
learned  from  the  respectable  authorities  of 
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Gibson  and  Clarke,  previously  to  my  experi- 
ence of  their  truth.  A  syringe  should  never 
be  used,  as  the  discharge  alarms  the  horse. 
The  proper  apparatus  is  a  pipe  and  bag.  To 
a  large  ox-bladder  fasten  a  pipe  of  the  length 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  made  of  box,  or 
any  wood  susceptible  of  a  smooth  polish  ;  in 
size,  about  an  inch  and  half  diameter  next  the 
bag,  and  of  a  gradual  taper  to  the  extremity, 
where  the  thickness  ought  suddenly  to  increase, 
and  be  rounded  at  the  point ;  let  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  pipe  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
end  of  a  common  funnel,  for  the  purpose  of 
pouring  the  liquor  into  the  bag;  certain  ivory 
pipes  in  use,  are  apt  to  wound  the  gut.  Place 
the  horse,  if  convenient,  with  his  hinder  quar- 
ters upon  the  highest  ground.  In  case  of  har- 
dened balls  of  excrement,  always  back-rake, 
with  the  smallest  hand  to  be  procured,  well 
oiled  and  nails  pared,  previously  to  the  admini- 
stration of  a  glyster.  Mr.  Taplin,  although 
apparently  of  great  skill  in  all  matters  of  medi' 
cal  administration,  has,  I  think,  very  much 
failed  in  decrying  the  advantages  of  thus  ex- 
tracting the  excrement,  frequently  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  necessity  in  both  brute  and  human 
bodies;  in  the  latter,  it  is  usually  performed 
with  a  silver  instrument,  formed  like  a  marrovjr 
3poon.    It  must  surely  be  a  great  point  gained, 
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where  we  can  make  direct  application  to  the 
seat  of  the  complaint;  as  for  instance,  to  the 
blood  vessels  by  phlebotomy,  in  a  state  of 
plethora  and  inflammation.  In  a  laxative 
glyster,  the  quantity  may  be  as  much  as  three 
quarts;  but  m  those  of  a  restringent,  anodyne, 
or  nutritious  kind,  Avhich  are  to  be  retained, 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  fully  sufficient.  I  have 
already,  in  Volume  1.  page  60,  entered  Gib- 
son's excellent  caveat  against  the  too  liberal 
use  of  purgative  articles,  particularly  coarse 
aloes  in  glysters,  and  have  only  to  recommend, 
in  general,  in  this  intent,  oils,  salts,  lenitive 
electuary,  and  other  mild  laxatives.  Let  your 
hquid,  in  respect  of  warmth,  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  common  temperature  of  blood, 
M'hich  being  discharged  with  all  due  caution 
ao'ainst  alarm,  hold  down  the  tail  a  few  mi- 
nutes.  Glysters  thus  carefully  given,  create  so 
little  uneasiness  to  a  horse,  that  they  may  be 
repeated  very  often,  if  necessary,  without  much 
trouble.  I  cannot  avoid  repeating  a  practi- 
cal remark  of  Mr.  Clarke,  so  much  I  feel  its 
force.  It  will  happen  in  colics,  that  horses 
drop,  frequently,  dribblets  of  excrement,  ap- 
parently loose;  at  the  same  time  the  colon  may 
be  loaded  wilh  sci/bala^  or  hardened  dung- 
balls.  The  grooms  and  farriers,  like  trou- 
blesome and  conceited  nurses,  judging  merely 
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from  appearances,  and  habitually  sparing  of 
labour,  and  jealous  of  novelty,  decry  the  use 
of  glysters  as  superfluous,  but  on  their  repeti- 
tion, are  surprised  at  the  quantity  and  state  of 
the  discharge.  The  veterinarian  and  jockey, 
in  all  cases,  may  hear  the  groom,  but  must  con- 
sult the  reason  of  the  thing.  I  repeat  it  after 
St,  Bel»  stable-people,  in  general,  cannot  be 
trusted  even  with  a  relation  of  facts;  their  obsti- 
nacy and  conceit  ever  hold  an  exact  pace  with 
their  ignorance.  Clysters  are  of  immense  ser- 
vice, equally  in  the  intent  of  relaxing,  astring- 
ing,  and  comforting  the  intestines;  and  the 
animal  body  may  be  preserved  alive,  and  nou- 
rished by  these  alone,  for  a  considerable  period, 
where  it  may  be  impracticable  to  receive  any 
sustenance  in  the  regular  way. 

The  COMMON  GLYSTEU.  Two  or  three 
quarts  thin  gruel,  salad  oil  half  a  pint,  coarse 
sugar,  or  common  salt,  six  ounces,  'lo  render 
it  more  emollient,  a  decoction  of  marsh-mal- 
lows, ground  iv3^,  chamomile,  and  fennel  seeds, 
may  be  substituted  to  the  gruel. 

Laxative  glyster,  add  to  the  above 
eight  ounces  Glauber's  salts.  Or,  an  infusion 
of  two  ounces  senna  in  boiling  water,  and  four 
ounces  of  syrup  of  buckthorn.  Or,  Bitter  ap- 
ple half  an  ounce,  bayberries  and  aniseeds 
i^ruised,  one  handful  each ;  salt  of  tartar  half 
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an  ounce,  syrup  of  bucktliorn  four  ounces^ 
The  bitter  apple,  berries  and  seed,  should  be 
boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Or,  instead  of 
the  bitter  apple,  an  ounce  or  two  tincture  of 
jalap. 

Nutritive  Glyster.  Thick  water  gruel. 
Or,  broths  made  of  sheep's  head,  trotters,  or 
the  like,  but  not  too  fat.  Milk^pottage.  Rice- 
milk  strained,  with  warm  aromatic  seeds  if 
necessary. 

Diuretic  Glysters.  Soap  four  ounces 
dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  warm  water,  salt  oue 
handful.  Or,  one  ounce  Castile  soap,  two 
quarts  water,  Venice  turpentine  two  ounces, 
well  beat  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Or,  in 
a  strangury,  to  be  repeated  :  Venice  turpen- 
tine from  two  to  four  ounces,  beat  up  with 
eggs,  add  by  degrees,  two  quarts  decoction  of 
marsh  mallows,  parsley  and  ground  ivy,  or 
either,  in  which  from  two  to  four  ounces  nitre 
lias  been  dissolved:  oil  half-a-pint  to  one  pint, 
and  occasionally  one  ounce  Bates's  anodyne 
balsam. 

The  CORDIAL  EALL  was  first  introduced 
by  Markham,  who  stiles  it  the  "  mirror  and 
"  master  of  all  medicines,"  and  pretends  it  will 
cure  all  inward  diseases.  Every  writer,  almost, 
has  made  sonre  variation  from  the  original,  at- 
fccting  to  have  his  own  cordial  ball.  ]\lr. 
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Taplin,  I  think,  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 
attempted  improvement  of  Dr.  Bracken's  ball. 
I  will  match  Bracken's  turmeric,  against  Tap- 
lin's  Turkey  Jigs,  over  the  course,  for  the  price  of 
both  articles.  There  is  moreover  something 
tautologous  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression 
in  medicals)  in  heaping  anisated  balsam  upon 
aniseed,  and  oil  of  aniseed  ;  beside  introducinji 
anisated  balsam  of  sulphur,  after  oorrecting 
Bracken  for  the  use  of  brimstone.  But  luv 
sunt  nugce. 

Bracken's  balt.  Aniseeds,  carra way- 
seeds,  and  greater  cardamons,  fine  powder,  of 
each  an  ounce  ;  flower  of  brimstone  two  ounces; 
turmeric  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
saffron  in  powder  two  drachms  ;  sugar  candy 
four  ounces  :  Spanish  juice  dissolved  in  hyssop 
water  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  aniseed  half  an  ounce; 
liquorice  powder  one  ounce  and  a  half,  wheat 
flower  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a 
stiff"  paste,  by  beating  all  the  ingredients  well 
in  a  marble,  not  a  brass  mortar.  This  is  the 
common  cordial  ball,  and  I  believe  deservedly 
most  in  repute. 

I  refer  my  reader  to  what  I  have  said  on 
the  abuse  of  these  balls,  in  Vol.  I.  Stable 
Economy,  and  besides  have  several  little  useful 
items  in  my  memory,  very  much  at  his  service. 
In  the  first  place,  Ci^re  ought  to  be  taken  that 
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the  seeds  be  fresh  and  good,  and  by  no  means 
old  shopkeepers,  and  that  the  oil  of  aniseed  be 
genuine,  instead  of  one  half  oil  of  almonds ; 
farther,  that  the  mass  be  kept  in  a  bladder,  or 
a  gallipot  well  secured  from  air,  or  damp ; 
and  lastly,  oat  of  the  reach  of  two-legged 
depredators.  I  have  known  stable-lads,  and 
their  sweethearts,  as  fond  of  cordial-ball,  as 
Turks  are  of  opium  :  restorative,  I  suppose. 

The  MALT-MASH  from  Markham.  Upon 
a  peck  of  ground  malt,  pour  a  gallon  and 
half  boiling  water,  stir  frequently ;  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  liquor  will  be  sweet,  and  may 
be  given  to  a  horse  milk  warm  ;  this  is  very 
nourishing,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  gruel 
of  rice  or  oatmeah 

Rowels,  or  as  the  French  call  them  Fonta- 
nels, are  intended  to  answer  the  same  end  as 
issues  in  the  human  bodj^  namely,  to  evacuate 
superabundant  juices,  or  to  cause  revulsion,  or 
derivation  from  any  particular  part,  by  making 
a  general  drain  or  draught.  Rowels  have  a 
gradual,  yet  effectual  operation,  and  are  of  ex* 
cellent  use  in  all  cases  of  stagnated  or  impeded 
humours,  in  recent  lamenesses  and  stains,  at- 
tended with  inflammation  ;  in  sudden  swellings 
from  blows,  where  extravasation,  or  bursting  of 
the  fluids  from  their  vessels,  has  taken  place* 
J^racken  ha«s  questioned  their  good  effects  on 
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lean  and  hide-bound  horses,  and  in  the  grease; 
but  experience  is  surely  against  him  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  since  rowels  have  usually  the  effect  of 
stopping,  at  least  diminishing,  the  greasy  dis- 
charge in  the  legs ;  and  hide-bound  and  un- 
thrifty horses  are  often  suddenly  amended  by 
the  use  of  this  drain,  for  which,  considering 
their  emaciated  appearance,  it  soems  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
describe  the  operation  of  making  a  rowel,  it  is 
a  thing  of  such  common  use  ;  and  every  farrier 
%vho  has  made  one,  in  course,  supposes  he  has 
opened  a  door  for  the  exit  of  foul  humours 
exclusively,  reasoning  in  that  straight  forward 
way,  that  it  is  a  pity  should  ever  deceive  a 
man,  to  wit,  that  a  discharge  of  such  ill  savour, 
must  needs  be  of  a  malignant  nature. 

Considering  the  laws  of  circulation,  I  can 
scarcely  make  up  my  mind,  as  to  the  utility  of 
placing  rowels  in  proximity  to  the  part  affect- 
ed, or  whether  they  can  possibly   have  the 
effect  of  emptying  the    circumjacent  vessels, 
any  otherwise  than  by  the  gradual  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  revulsion  ;  nevertheless  I  think 
a  near  situation  ought  ever  to  be  preferred 
where  practicable.    The  parts  proper  for  their 
insertion,  are  the  chest,  shoulders,  belly,  hips, 
inside  or  outside  of  the  thighs  ;  but  Mr.  Clarkj? 
objects  to  their  being  made  between  the  jaw- 
Si  ^ 
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bones,  on  account  of  the  constant  motion  of 
the  jaws.    A  horse  will  bear  the  discharge  of  a 
considerable  number  of  them  at  once,  which, 
indeed,  in  urgent  cases,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  derive  any  considerable  or  speedy 
benefit  from  the  practice.   Gibson  gives  a  very 
necessary  caution  against  rowelling  horses  of  a, 
dropsical  habit,  with  poor  and  watery  blood, 
and  when  the  swellings  appear  upon  their  leg.% 
belly  and  sheath  ;  in  such  case  the  issues  never 
come  to  a  good  digestion,  instead  of  which  a, 
large  flux  of  serous  humours  will  ensue,  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to   prevent  a  mortification. 
Schirrus  and  cancer  also   may  be  prouuced, 
from  inserting  rowels  near  glandulous  parts, 
or  when  the  muscular  flesh  may  have  been 
Avounded  in  the  operation,  or  bruised  by  the 
continual  pressure  of  the  hard  leather.  Should 
a  rowel  have  been  injudiciously  exhibited  in  a 
disease  and  fail  to  discharge,  except  a  little 
thin  bloody  ichor,  there  is  danger  that  insitad 
of  suppurating  properly,  it  may  soon  turn  gan* 
grenous ;  in  this  case  Mr.  Clarke  advises  to 
take  out  the  leather  instantly,  and  foment  the 
parts  with  a  strong  infusion  of  chamomile,  and 
to  poultice   repeatedly,   if  the   situation  will 
admit  it,  also  to  bathe  with  spirits  of  wine  and 
turpentine,  defending  the  wound  from  the  ex- 
ternal air;  if  needful,  two   or   three  ounces 
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Peruviiin  bark,  per  day,  may  be  given  either  by 
drink  or  ball.  The  incision  for  a  rowel,  should 
be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  in 
separating  the  skin  from  the  flesh,  the  latter 
ouij-ht  not  to  be  wounded  or  bruised,  the 
leather  must  be  very  thin,  not  stitF  or  hard, 
nor  so  large  as  formerly  in  use;  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  crown  piece  is  most  proper,  having  a 
kirge  round  hole  in  the  middle  :  cover  the 
rowel  with  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in  digestive 
ointment,  and  after  its  introduction,  close  the 
orifice  with  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  the 
same.  If  the  operation  succeed,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  soon  swell,  and  a  plentiful  dis- 
charge of  simple  humour  ensues;  which,  in  two 
or  three  days,  will  be  changed  into  ^  thick 
white  pus  or  matter.  The  time  is  indefinite 
for  the  continuance  of  the  discharge,  but  the 
memory  of  the  operator,  if  he  be  of  the  Vul- 
canian  kind,  ought  to  be  by  all  means  re- 
freshed, that  he  nmy  extract  the  leather  in 
time,  or  he  will  be  obliged  to  cut  it  out,  and  a 
very  unsightly  induration  or  lunip  may  re- 
main. 

Si: TONS.  The  utihty  of  these,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Darwin,  is  very  great,  from  the 
consideration  that  they  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  matter  from  abscesses,  without  the  necessity 
of  admitting  much  air,  the  influence  of  which 
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Upon  an  ulcer,  is  the  cause  of  hectic  fever.  In 
respect  to  setons  for  horses,  1  shall  follow  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  preference   lo  any  other  authority, 
althougii  I  can  by  no  means  join  him  in  the 
sanguine  expectation,  that  they  may  entire!}'' 
supersede  the  necessity  of  more  harsh  measures, 
in  long  neglected   and  inveterate  cases:  in 
truth,  I  know  by  experience,  such  hope  to  be 
fallacious.    When  tumours  are  taken  in  time, 
whether  on  the  poll,  withers  or  back,  and  have 
not  been  previously  bungled  by  common  far- 
riers, whose  management  in  this  case  is  often 
the  worst  part  of  the  disease,  they  may  be 
carried  olF,  and  brought  to  heal  by  the  dis- 
charge from  setons,  without  any  of  the  usual 
butcherly,  and  cauterizing  work,  or  the  least 
blemish  or  loss  of  substance.    Farriers  are  very 
apt  to  proceed  with  the  knife,  before  the  mat- 
ter of  the  tumour  is  fully  concocted,  by  which 
error  they  treble  the  difticuity,  and  period  of 
the  cure,  and  most  probably  leave  an  indurated 
lump  which  is  never  effaced. 

The  seton-needle  is  a  long,  tliin,  sharp  in- 
srrument,  pointed  like  a  dart,  with  which  the 
practitioner  ought  to  be  furnished,  of  various 
sizes,  from  six  to  hfteen  inches  long,  bended  a 
little  on  the  under  side.  The  seton-cord,  dip- 
ped in  digestive  ointment,  being  suited  to  the 
size  ojf  the  tumour  to  })e  discus3ed,  and  ihd 
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matter  fluctuating  from  being  ripe,  tlie  needle 
may  be  introduced  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  point  conducted  through  the 
whole  length,  and  brought  out  at  bottom  ;  if 
necessary,  and  for  the  sake,  of  procuring  a 
depending  oriiice,  the  instrument  may  be  forced 
through  the  sound  muscular  flesh.  The  seton 
being  properly  fixed,  let  it  be  tied  together  at 
both  ends,  or  if  the  length  will  not  admit  of 
that,  affix  a  button  of  wood  at  each  end,  by 
which  it  may  be  drawn  upwards  and  down- 
wards, as  when  tied,  it  may  be  turned  in  a 
circle.  When  there  shall  be  no  farther  dis- 
charge, and  the  swelling  shall  have  subsided, 
withdraw  the  seton,  and  heal  the  orifices  witbi 
any  spirituous  application. 

Bleeding.  The  well-known  use  of  bleed* 
ing,  is  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  or  with  the 
intent  of  prevention,  in  cholic,  suppression  of 
urine,  strains,  blows,  or  other  accidents.  Phle- 
botomy, in  small  quantities,  is  sometimes  re- 
curred to  in  weak  and  impoverished  habits,  in 
order  to  remove  the  lentor  of  the  blood,  and 
invigorate  the  circulation  ;  but  in  inflammatory 
fever,  it  is  the  sheet  anchor,  without  the  help 
of  which,  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for 
nature,  human  or  brute,  to  outride  the  storm* 
I  had  lately  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  the  patient  was      infant  of 
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eighteen  months  old,  of  a  full  habit,  and  re- 
cently  weaned,  under  the  inoculated  small- 
pox :  the  fever  ran  so  high,  that  it  was  obvious 
death  must  ensue  in  a  few  hours,  unless  the 
distended  and  throbbing  blood-vessels  could  be 
soon  relieved.  No  blood  could  be  obtained 
with  the  lancet,  nor  would  the  leaches  readily 
take  hold  ;  however,  by  patience  and  attention, 
and  changing  their  place,  they  at  length  did 
their  business,  and  the  child  instantly  revived, 
and  was  soon  out  of  danger — Many  patients,  I 
believe,  are  lost,  for  want  of  timely  or  suffi- 
cient bleeding  in  inflammatory  cases.  The 
quantity  even  of  four  or  five  quarts,  may  be 
safely  taken,  at  one  time,  from  a  large,  robust, 
and  plethoric  horse,  should  the  exigence  of  the 
case  demand  a  very  considerable  evacuation. 
Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  portion  is  be- 
tween one  and  two  quarts,  by  measure ;  I 
repeat,  by  measure,  because  notwitbstanding, 
scarcely  a  veterinary  writer  since  the  days  of 
Solleysel,  has  f^tAs^d  to  declaim  against  the 
beastly  and  dangerous  practice  of  drawing  off 
a  horse's  blood  at  random,  and  by  guess  upon 
a  dunghill,  like  water  from  a  water-butt,  yet 
the  same  race  of  hard-headed  idiots,  into  w  hose 
care  we  still  wisely  commit  the  health  of  our 
horses,  continue  the  enormity.  The  pulse  of 
a  horse  in  full  health,  and  not  under  the  in- 
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fliience  of  alarm,  makes  from  lliirty-slx  (Dr. 
Hale's  statement)  to  perliaps  forty-fi^e  str  kes 
in  a  minute  ;  a  late  writer  on  the  slrangieji,  says 
a  horse  with  a  pulse  as  high  as  fifty,  may  be 
well,  and  free  from  fever ;  but  1  have  reason 
either  to  suppose  liim  in  an  error,  as  that  the 
pulse  in  horses  is  an  uncertain  criterion.  The 
strokes  may  be  felt  by  gently  pressing  the  tem- 
poral artery,  or  the  ear,  or  the  carotid  arteries 
on  each  side  the  neck,  or  those  near  the  heart, 
or  within  the  legs,  and  they  have  been  found 
during  the  highest  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
great  pain,  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  minute. 

The  old  writers,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  circulation,  and  of  course  expected 
peculiar  benefits  from  local  bleedings,  named 
thii-ty-one  veins  in  the  horse's  body,  at  v\hich 
he  might  be  bled  ;  to  wit,  the  two  temple- 
veins  ;  the  eye-veins,  beneath  the  eyes  ;  the 
palate-veins,  in  the  mouth  ;  the  neck-veins  ; 
the  plate-veins,  in  the  breast  ;  the  fore-arm- 
veins  ;  the  shackle-veins,  before  ;  the  toe-veins 
before  ;  the  side,  or  flank-veins  ;  the  tail-vein  ; 
the  haunch-veins  ;the  hough-veins;  theshackle- 
veins  behind  ;  and  the  toe-veins  behind.  But 
as  from  the  incessant  rotatory  motion  of  the 
blood,  bleeding  cannot  have  a  partial,  but 
only  the  general  efiect  of  diminishing  c^uantity, 
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and  of  making  more  space  in  the  vessels,  it 
matters  but  little,  from  what  vein  blood  be 
taken,  any  farther  than  that  the  neck  veins 
are  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  there- 
fore had  always  better  be  used. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  old,  rude, 
Patagonian  method,  of  forcibly  driving  a  sharp 
instrument  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  with  a 
club,  or  blood  stick,  could  be  totally  abolished ; 
but  there  certainly  is  some  difficulty  in  the 
case,  at  least,  with  common  operators.  AVith 
veterinary  surgeons  in  general,  I  believe  the 
practice  has  ceased,  but  the  use  of  the  spring- 
fleam  is,  I  understand,  still  attended  with  in- 
convenience ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  habit  of  bleeding  horses,  that  he 
can  perform  the  operation  easiest  and  best, 
with  a  common  small  lancet,    I  can  readily 
believe  such  to  be  the  best  method,  after  a 
little  practice  shall  have  made  a  steady  and 
skilful    hand.    Every   one    acquainted  with 
hoises,   knows  enough  qf  the  inconvenience 
and  dangers  of  the  ancient  method  :  sometimes 
^  horse  is  stricken  ineffectually  half  a  dozen 
times,  slipping  his  head  aside  at  every  stroke, 
until  the  seventh,  when  the  business  is  done, 
too  effectually,  and  the  vein  divided,  an  artery 
or  perhaps  a  tendon  wounded ;   should  the 
operation  be  upon  the  plate,  or  thigh-veins^ 
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such  an  accident  might  be  fatal.  I  chanced  to 
be  at  the  college  awhile  ago,  where  I  saw  a 
horse,  which  had  been  treated  in  this  manner 
by  a  blacksmith  and  was  sent  thither  to  be 
cured.  The  vein  was  divided,  and  a  conside- 
rable wound  made  in  the  neck,  which  had  just 
come  to  suppuration  ;  the  horse,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  affected  in  so  singular  a  manner  by 
the  accident,  as  entirely  to  lose  his  appetite, 
and  the  grooms  vvere  actually  drenchmg  him 
with  gruel. 

The  most  proper  part  of  the  neck  to  which 
to  apply  the  lancet,  is  about  a  hand's  breadth 
from  the  head,  and  one  inch  below  the  branch- 
ing, or  joining  of  the  vein,  which  runs  from 
the  lower  jaw,  and  which  will  appf^ar  full  by 
pressing  the  main  branch  ;  the  integiiments 
also  are  thinnest  thereabout.    In  case,  from 
the  folly  of  frequent  blood-letting,  the  neck  of 
the  horse  should  be  covered  with  scars,  it  is 
then  better  to  have  recourse  elsewhere,  and  an 
operator  should  accustom  himself  to  bleed  on 
either  side  indifferently.    I  have  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  for  advising  that  a  ligature  be 
never  made  until  (supposing  the  horse  upon 
his  legs)  the  orifice  be  opened ;  and  even  then 
it  will  frecjiiently  be  needless,  and  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  will  in  general  occasion  the 
blood  to  flow  sufficiently  free.    I  have  s^eii 
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ligatures  made  so  excessive  hard  by  ignorant 
smiths,  that  the  patients  have  been  nearly  sut- 
focated,  and  there  are  instances  enough  of 
horses  absolutely  falling  down  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit.  from  the  bandage  being  long  con- 
tinued upon  such,  which  from  ill  usuage  were 
shy  at  the  operation  of  bleeding.  When  u 
horse's  head  niay  be  tied  up  to  the  rack,  pin- 
ning  the  orifice  is  seldom  necessary,  but  if  it 
must  needs  be  pinned,  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  skin  be  not  drawn  too  far  from  the 
vein,  so  as  to  admit  the  blood  between  the  skin 
and  flesh,  which  frequently  happens,  producing 
suppuration,  and  a  swelled  neck :  another  pre- 
caution of  eqqal  consequence  with  any  of  the 
foregoing,  is,  that  in  case  of  accident  in  bleed- 
ing, the  patient  be  immediately  put  into  proper 
hands,  if  within  the  reach  of  such,  from  a 
rational  apprehension  of  the  cures  of  ignorant 
bunglers,  which,  their  tediousness  and  danger 
out  of  question,  too  often  leave  an  indelible 
designation  of  the  doctor  upon  the  body  of  the 
horse. 

I  have  lately  conferred  with  a  common  far- 
rier, formerly  attached  to  a  troop  of  horse,  who 
constantly  bleeds  with  the  lancet.  He  says  the 
sole  objections  to  the  practice  subsist  in  preju- 
dice and  the  auk  ward  ness  of  stupid  and  bungling 
smiths.  ConsuHing  a  coachman  on  the  subject, 
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1  had  another  proof  of  that  vulgar  sophistry 
which  so  painfully  and  incessantly  exerts  itself 
in  the  counteraction  of  every  improvement. 
It  seems  the  lancet  might  penetrate  too  deep, 
but  the  shoulder  of  the  fleam  prevents  such 
consequence  ;  as  though  the  body  of  the  horse 
did  not  yield  to  pressure  from  too  heavy  a  stroke  ; 
that  the  frequency  of  accidents  is  notorious, 
and  that  it  is  equally  obvious  how  much  easier 
it  must  be  to  guide  a  lancet  than  to  (hrect  accu- 
rately a  forceful  stroke  with  a  blood-stick.  In 
a  late  publication,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
number  of  cases  of  swelled  necks,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  no  recommendation,  or  even 
mention  of  the  lancet.  The  cures  were  gene- 
rally effected  by  Bracken's  favourite  method, 
the  old  Arabian  practice  of  the  cautery.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  ill  effects,  and  cures  protracted 
from  the  premature  or  immoderate  use  of  the 
actual  cautery,  particularly  when  in  common 
hands. 

Alterative  forms.  The  intent  of  alte- 
rants is  gradually  to  remove  chronic,  or  ob- 
structions of  long  standing,  v;hich  would  not 
so  readily  give  way  to  the  brisk  and  transient 
effects  of  a  purge  ;  by  thinning,  purifying,  and 
accelerating  the  motion  of  the  animal  fluids. 
The  chief  considerations  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
class  of  medicines,  are,  that  the  more  powerful 
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species  be  not  resorted  to,  unless  the  humours 
of  the  animal  be  in  a  corrupted  or  depraved 
state,  that  the  doses  be  very  moderate  and 
continued  a  considerable  time,  and  that  the 
powders  be  reduced  as  fine  as  possible  ;  to  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  Large  doses  purge,  and  the 
medicine  passes  too  quickly ;  their  frequency 
debilitates  ihe  stomach,  and  depresses  the  spi- 
rits ;  if  the  powdor  be  gross,  instead  of  entering 
the  lacteals  and  passing  thence  into  the  blood, 
it  is  carried  through  the  intestines  unchanged. 
I  have  seen  rhubarb  ejected  from  the  bowels  of 
an  infant,  the  second  or  third  dav,  in  the  same 
crude  state  as  when  given. 

No.  1.  Mild  Alterative.  Flower  of 
brimstone,  and  cremor  tartar,  equal  quantities; 
with  these  mix  canella  alba,  a  drachm  of  the 
latter  to  an  ounce.  The  dose  half  an  ounce  to 
gne  ounce  twice  a  day,  either  given  in  a  ball 
■with  treacle,  on  an  empty  stomach  (the  most 
effectual  way)  or  mixed  with  the  corn,  being 
first  of  all  well  stirred  into  a  little  wetted  bran. 

No.  2.  Add  gum  guiacum,  finely  powdered, 
and  turmeric,  equal  quantities  with  the  above. 
Mix  well.  This  succeeds  well  with  delicate 
constitutions. 

No.  3.  Pound  the  finest  antimony,  that  is-, 
large,  clear,  and  shining,  like  polished  steel,  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  mix  with  equal  quantity 
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of  powdered  giiiacum.  Six  drachms  to  one 
ounce  per  day. 

No.  4.  A^^TiMONiAL  iETiiioPs,  four  to  six 
drachms  every  night,  for  a  fortnight,  then  omit 
a  week,  afterwards  repeat  for  another  fortnight. 
It  is  made  as  follows  :  the  best  antmiony  as 
before,  tweU^e  oimces;  crude  mercury,  sixteen 
ounces ;  brimstone  eight  ouiicies :  grind  them 
together  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  me- 
dicine has  great  effect  in  farcy,  inveterate 
mange,  or  obstinate  dry  co'j^hs. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CATAHRH  EPIDEMIC      COLD     OR  DIS- 
TEMPER  RHEUMATISM  GLANi^ERS 

 BROKEN  WIND. 

Catarrh  is  either  local  or  universal  in 
the  body,  and  in  its  nature  and  effects,  either 
cold  and  chilling,  or  hot  and  febrile :  colds  are 
sometimes  epidemic,  or  general,  amongst  men 
and  animals,  from  a  malignant  disposition  of 
the  atmotphere :  this  influenza  amongst  horses, 
and  the  varieties  of  the  horse,  is  vulgarly 
styled  the  distemper  ;  a  catarrhal  discharge, 
or  running  at  the  nose,  of  long  standing,  is 
denominated  the  glanders. 

The  occasion  of  that  accident,  which  is  term- 
ed CATCHING  COLD,  seems  to  be  an  unsuitable 
too  sudden,  or  too  long  continued  exposure  of 
the  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  bracing 
influence  of  the  external  air,  by  which  the 
emunctories,  outlets  or  pores  of  the  skin,  serv- 
ing to  ehminate  the  mvisible  perspiration,  or 
steam,  are  astringed  and  closed,  and  the  perspi- 
rable matter  repelled  into  the  habit.    A  trans- 
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Lotion  of  the  obstructed  matter  to  Snclder  s 
membrane,  usually  happens  sooner  or  latter,  if 
that  be  not  primarily  affected  ;  at  least  the  nos- 
trils are  the  common  channel  for  the  discharge 
of  catarrh.  Sneider,  the  cotemporary  of  Har- 
vey, first  described  the  pituitary  membrane,  or 
web,  which  lines  the  nose,  palatej  and  oesopha- 
gus, and  is  filled  with  small  glands,  secreting  a 
slimy  liquor,  whence,  and  not  from  the  brain, 
proceeds  the  running  at  the  nose  in  a  cold.  In 
a  local  cold,  some  particular  part  of  the  body 
only,  which  may  have  been  accidentally  ex- 
posed, is  affected,  and  the  tension,  inflamma- 
tion, and  pain,  are  confined  to  that  part ;  should 
a  portion  of  the  morbid  matter  remain  unab- 
sorbed,  or  strictures  be  brought  upon  the  ves- 
sels by  repeated  cold-strokes,  the  disease,  in 
process  of  time,  becomes  chronic,  and  then  as- 
sumes the  appellation  of  rii eumatism. 

The  new  medical  school  has,  it  seems,  re- 
jected the  ancient  theory  of  the  origin  of  catarrh, 
from  obstructed  perspiration.  I  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  scope  of  Dr.  Beddoes'  inten- 
tion, when  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  repeatedly 
turned  a  horse  put  by  night,  in  the  winter 
season,  from  the  warm  stable  into  the  fields,  and 
taken  him  up  again  the  next,  or  following  day, 
without  any  preceptible  change  in  his  state  of 
body  ;  nor  withhold  my  wonder  when  he  as- 
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serts,  we  want  experiments  of  the  effects  of 
such  treatment;  these,  God  knows,  have  ever 
been  in  such  plenty,  from  the  indolence  and 
stupidity  of  mankind,  that  the  most  diligent 
observer  of  symptoms  need  not  be  at  a  loss. 
The  doctor's  horse  faihng  to  catch  cold,  goes 
no  farther  in  contravention  of  the  general 
principle,  than  does  the  circumstance  of  some 
person's  escaping  the  infection  of  the  plague 
and  small-pox,  in  proving  those  not  to  be  con- 
tagious diseases.  I  have  been  much  more 
lucky  at  cold-catching  than  Dr.  Beddoes,  and 
have  witnessed  a  multitude  of  experiments  with 
horses  similar  to  his,  which  have  been  attended 
with  all  possible  success;  producing  defluxions 
from  the  eyes  and  nose,  inflamed  and  swelled 
glands,  staring  coat,  fever  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  common  methodus  medendi^  adopted  by 
the  country  people  in  this  case  is  "  to  let  them 
run  it  off,''  and  sometimes  it  runs  into  the  true 
glanders,  an  instance  of  which  was  related  to 
me  a  short  time  past. 

Dr.  Beddoes  has  also  adopted  the  notion, 
that  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  is  less 
productive  of  catarrhal  affections  than  the 
change  from  cold  to  heat;  a  notion  which  from 
diligent  obsen^ation  (and  if  personal  experience 
ought  to  claim  any  attention,  few  have  a  right 
to  boast  of  greater  than  myself  in  the  course  of 
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twenty  or  thirty  years)  appears  to  me  totally 
paradoxical  and  groundless.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  df^ny  the  consequence  in  any  case,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  generally  where  the  heat  is  too 
soon  succeeded  by  cold,  and  there  I  apprehend 
lies  the  deception.  When  cold  is  succeeded 
\>y  a  sudden  warmth  of  temperature  which  is 
steady  and  permanent,  no  particular  tendency 
to  rheums  is  ever  observable.  Colds,  it  is  evi- 
dent, are  most  generally  caught  in  cold  and 
changeable  seasons  ;  anel  inflammations  of  the 
head,  throat,  or  chest,  and  in  general,  croupy 
affections,  which  obstinately  defy  all  remedies 
with  the  wind  in  a  cold  and  nipping  quarter, 
will  be  instantly  mitigated,  and  most  probably 
cease,  on  a  change  of  the  wind,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  warm  weather.  Can  as  much  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  converse  of  the  proposition  ? 

In  No.  5  of  the  Hygeia,  or  Essays  on  Health, 
by  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  work  abounding  in  useful 
and  practical  observation,  are  to  be  found  cer- 
tain opinions  and  assertions,  which  the  Doctor 
will  find  it  no  very  easy  task  to  support.  He 
observes,  "  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
"  faculty  and  the  public  was  not  only  erroneous 
"  concerning  the  production  of  these  diseases, 
"  but  directly  led  to  the  most  dangerous  ma- 
"  nagement.  W  ithin  these  few  years  the  mys- 
"  tery,  so  long  hidden,  was  unveiled  by  the 
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"  sagacity  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh, 
"  an  author  of  powerful  genius. — I'he  discovery 
"  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ai)ost 
"  ingenious   and    happy    combinations  ever 
"  fornned  by  the  human  mind,  and  in  relation 
"  to  these  islands,  perhaps,  eventually  the  most 
"  useful  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medicine  f 
This  wonderful  discovery,  it  seems,  is,  that 
the  complaints  in  the  membranes  of  the  head, 
Avind-pipe,  and  chest,  which  properly  deserve 
the  name  of  hot  or  inflammatory  catarrh,  are 
not  owing  simply  to  cold,  but  to  the  concur- 
rent action  of  cold  and  heat,  or  stimuli  equiva- 
lent to  heat.    Persons  in  the  habit  of  medical 
reading,  and  familiarized,  in  consequence,  with 
the  ever-varying  phrases  of  medical  hypothesis, 
and  the  slippery  nature  of  opinion,  absolutely 
lose  the  faculty  of  wondering,  which  else  mu&t 
be  excited  in  a  powerful  degree  by  assertions 
like  these.     Allowing  the  genius  of  J3rown, 
(whether  it  tended  to  the  verum  and  the  utile  is 
another  question)  where  are  we  to  find  even 
the  semblance  of  novelty  in  the  doctrine  above 
stated?    Who,  that  ever  heard,  read,  or  has 
been  personally  sensible  of  the  effects  of  ca- 
tarrh, could  possibly  remain  ignorant  of  the 
usual,  and  frequently  necessary  association  of 
heat  and  cold  in  that  disease  ?    AVhat  wonder, 
that  heat,  a  necessary  consequence  of  obstruc- 
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tion,  should  be  found  among  the  syrtiptoms  of 
a  disease,  itself  originating  in  obstruction?  Per- 
haps it  will  be  found,  that  Brown,  prone  to 
generalizing,  was  not  equally  well  grounded 
in  the  philosophy  of  exception  ;  and  I  submit 
to  the  learned,  whether  the  new  terms  he 
coined  convey  any  other  than  old  and  well* 
known  ideas,  and  whether  such  ideas  are  not 
expressed  with  a  far  superior  correctness  and 
power  of  discrimination  in  the  usual  and  esta- 
blished medical  phraseology  ?  I  desire  infor- 
mation— Was  John  Brown  any  thing  more 
than  an  ingenious  sophist,  who  set  up  with  a 
stock  of  new  phrases,  not  a  whit  too  precise, 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  reared  a  new  praxis, 
equally  deficient  in  precision,  and  productive 
of  the  most  temerarious  and  dangerous  er- 
rors ? 

At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  pretence  of 
Brunonian  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  frozen 
limbs,  by  the  previous  washing  them  with  snow 
and  cold  water;  but  surely  Dr.  Beddoes  was 
rather  oft  his  guard,  in  recommendmg,  that  in 
catarrh  "  the  analogy  of  frozen  limbs  should 
"  be  strictly  followed/'  Would  the  Doctor  in 
this  case  advise  ice-creams,  against  which  he 
had  already  declaimed  so  violently,  or  large 
potations  of  snow-water?  Had  he  so  soon  for- 
gotten his  own  maxim,  a  page  or  two  backward, 
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"  that  no  person  already  chilled  is  fit  to  en- 
"  counter  a  more  chilling  medium  ?" — that 
"  the  chill  requires  liquids  (as  wine  and  water) 
"  above  the  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
"  and  indeed  as  warm  as  can  be  conveniently 
"  swallowed.    In  case  of  a  chilly  seizure,  from 
"  the  unwary  use  and  application  of  cold  wa- 
"  ter,  very  hot  liquids,  taken  till  the  contrary 
"  sensation  arises,  would  probably  prevent  all 
injurious  consequences."    There  is  a  strict 
analogy  between  this  "  chill"  of  Dr.  Beddoes 
and  the  cold  species  of  catarrh,  and  by  his  al- 
lowance, or  rather  absolute  recommendation  of, 
warm  and  even  hot  remedies,  he  has  obviously 
given  up  all  for  which  he  was  contending.  On 
the  treatment  of  the  frozen  limb,  I  might  have 
remarked,  that  the  analogy  between  external 
and  internal  remedies  is  by  no  means  strict ; 
that  even  in  the  case  quoted^  heat  is  the  desi- 
deratum,- but  can  only  be  admitted  with  sr.fety 
by  degrees,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons.  Tha 
case  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  hoy,  cured  of  an  inci- 
pient  catarrh,  by  lying  abroad  all  night,  and 
that  of  the  beggar,  prove  nothing  but  the  ma- 
nifest truth,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  gene- 
ral rules.    The  fact  is  notorious,  that  many 
keepers  of  post-horses  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  washing  them  whilst  in  the  most  ardent  and 
intense  perspiration,  all  over  with  cold  water^ 
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and  that  they  have  persisted  in  such  practice, 
many  years  together,  with  impunity;  I  demand 
of  Drs.  Beddoes  and  Hamilton,  whether  in 
consequence  of  those  instances,  they  would  re- 
commend such  practice? 

Dr.  Darwin  says  "  the  uses  of  the  perspirable 
"  matter  are  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  pliant, 
**  &c.— yet  has  this  cutaneous  mucus  been  be- 
"  lieved  by  many  to  be  an  excrement ;  and  I 
**  ktiow  not  how  many  fanciful  theories  have 
"  been  built  upon  its  supposed  obstruction. 
*'  Such  as  the  origin  of  catarrhs,  coughs,  in- 
**  flammations,"  <Scc.  He  observes  farther, 
"  that  the  ancient  Grecians  oiled  themselves 

all  over,  that  some  nations  have  painted 
"  themselves  all  over,  that  the  Hottentots.smear 
"  themselves  all  over  with  grease,  that  many 
*'  of  our  own  beads  are  at  this  day  covered  with 
"  flour  and  fat,  according  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
**  filthy  and  wasteful  fashion,  without  this  in^ 
*'  convenience,  and  that  there  is  a  strict  analo- 
"  gy  between  the  uses  of  the  perspirable  matter 
"  and  the  mucous  fluids,  which  are  poured,  for 

several  purposes,  upon  all  the  internal  mem- 
'*  branes  of  the  bodv/' 

In  answer  to  all  this,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  by  no  means  material  to  the  purpose,  whe- 
ther the  perspirable  fluid  be  excrementitious  or 
not,  since  it  is  evinced  by  the  constant  experi- 
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ence  of  the  senses,  that  under  certain  circuoi- 
stances,  and  in  certain  degrees,  cold  will  have 
the  invariahle  eliect  of  closins;  the  cuticular 
pores,  and  of  obstructing  or  preventing  the 
emission  of  fluid,  which  obstruction  always 
produces  morbid  sensations  in  the  body,  and 
usually  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils:  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  whenever  the  mucous  fluids  are 
obstructed  internally  (the  bile  for  example)  such 
obstruction  also  produces  morbid  effects.  That 
a  fair  analo^iv  of  the  subject  does  not  subsist 
with  those  instances,  which  the  doctor  has  ad- 
duced by  way  of  illustration,  since  nobodv  pre- 
tends that  oleoLis,  warming,  and  consequently 
relaxing  applications,  will  have  the  effect  of 
closing  the  pores,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
to  be  expected  that  al_l  such,  by  their  Marmth 
or  suppling  quality,  will  have  an  eflect  directly 
opposite;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experience, 
that  to  powder  and  dress  the  hair  is  a  reinedy 
of  considerable  efficacy  m  a  fresh  contracted 
cold.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  just  got  up 
from  her  lying-in,  imprudently  exposed  her 
head  by  combing  out  all  the  tangles  of  her 
hair.  She  had  scarcely  finished  before  she  Mas 
seized  with  a  tightness  of  the  skin  all  over  her 
head  and  throat,  a  sharp  sense  of  cold  in  those 
parts,  and  great  pain;  these  symptoms  were 
soon  accompanied  with  considerable  discharge 
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at  the  nose,  and  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
glands.  Fortunately,  a  doctor  was  at  hand,  i.a 
the  person  of  the  hair-dresser,  who  prescribed, 
as  he  pretended  from  frequent  experience,  a 
large  quantity  of  powder  and  pomatum,  to  be 
applied  instantly.  This  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  patient  assured  me  she  felt  the 
stricture  taken  off  the  skin,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion immediately  removed  by  the  comfortable 
warmth  and  relaxent  effect  ensuing  the  appli- 
cation. 

1  am  as  little  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Darwin  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  use  of  pow- 
der and  pomatum  upon  the  head,  is  "  a  filthy 
"  and  wasteful  fashion.''  I  entertain  a  totally 
contrary  opinion,  in  favour  of  which  I  think  I 
have  sufficient  reasons  to  urge,  but  they  would 
be  out  of  place  here;  I  will  only  remark,  that 
it  appears  to  me,  most  of  our  popular  writers 
have  failed  upon  the  subject  of  luxury,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  as  upoi^ 
the  question  of  monopoly. 

Let  not  the  Reader  accuse  me  of  arrogance, 
in  presuming  to  question  so  great  and  respect- 
able professional  authorities  as  Darwin  and 
Beddoes,  since  no  man,  or  eet  of  men  are,  or 
ever  were  infallible;  since  I  follow  other  autho- 
rities equally  great,  and  since  the  matter  is 
fairly  within  tlie  province  of  common  sense. 
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With  regard  to  catching  cold,  horses  domes- 
ticated, and  men,  are  much  upon  an  equality, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  judge  from  sympathy  in 
what  circumstances,  and  upon  what  occasions, 
the  animals  are  liable  Some  of  the  most  comr 
mon,  and  truly  the  most  proper  causes  of  ca» 
tarrh  are  the  following;  New,  unajred  stables, 
chan2:e  of  stable  from  warm  to  cold,  doors  or 
windows  suddenly  thrown  open,  continued  so 
at  unseasonable  times,  and  currents  of  air  im*- 
properly  admitted;  exposure  to  the  night  air; 
being  suffered  to  stand  still  in  the  cold  air  im- 
mediately from  a  hot  stable,  or  when  in  a  state 
of  perspiration;  the  unnatural  practice  of 
washing  horses  in  such  a  state,  with  cold  wa^ 
ter,  at  any  season;  sudden  turning  out  to 
grass  from  warm  keeping;  damp  body  cloths, 
or  saddle  pads. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  proprietor,  how* 
ever  poor,  to  be  provided  v/ith  some  kind  of 
covering  to  throw  over  his  horse's  loins,  on 
any  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  ;  it 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  a  horse  which 
works  and  runs  at  grass,  in  cold  seasons  more 
particularly,  ought  never  to  be  curried,  which 
renders  his  body  too  susceptible  of  impression 
from  the  air;  such  should  only  be  rubbed  with 
^isps.  Should  a  horse  take  cold  at  grass,  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  house  him  by  night  in  a 
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state  of  moderate  warmth,  and  allow  a  few 
mashes  and  warm  water,  from  which  treatment 
he  will  most  probably  be  ready  to  brave  the 
weather  again,  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state, 
in  the  conrse  of  a  few  days,  rather  than  suffer 
him  to  languish  amid  the  damps  of  the  soil, 
with  a  running  at  the  nose  which  ma}^  continue 
for  months.  The  usual  objection  to  this  prac- 
tice is,  that  it  induces  a  tender  habit,  which 
argument  is  also  much  used  against  clothing 
horses  in  colds ;  but  I  have  always  observed, 
thut  the  animal  hodi/,  under  the  influence  of 
obstructed  perspiration,  is  still  more  liable  to  on 
accession  or  increase  of  catarrh  from  that  very 
account,  and  by  no  means  so  much  so,  after  the 
disease  has  subsided,  and  the  vessels  are  less  dis- 
tended, which  is  an  answer  to  the  objection  in 
both  cases. 

Horses  which  are  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
but  which  have  still  caught  cold,  and  yet  can- 
not be  spared  from  their  constant  duty,  ought, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  have 
clothing  allowed  during  their  labour,  to  lose 
some  blood,  to  have  nitre  in  their  water  every 
niiiht,  and  a  cordial  ball  drink.  This  is  the 
unfortunate  description  of  horses  which  is  des- 
tined to  undergo  all  the  dreadful  evils  of  ne- 
glected and  accummulated  catarrh— ^cough, 
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pleurisy,  asthma,  yellows,  rheum^tisrn,  gl^^n- 
ders,  consumption. 

On  the  confirmed  appearance  of  cold,  lame- 
ness, wound,  or  indeed  any  malady  of"  conse- 
quence, the  chances  are  infinitely  in  favour  of 
withdrawing  a  horse  instantly,  and  putting  hini 
in  the  way  of  a  speedy  cure.  1  can  set  down 
and  calculate  on  lliis  head,  to  my  sorrow,  from 
experience. 

1  have  too  long  known  the  vanity  of  reason- 
ing in  opposition  to  prejudice,  supposed  interest, 
and  present  convenience,  to  hope  even  for  fl. 
hearing  against  the  practice  of  washing  post- 
horses,  when  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration, 
with  cold  water.  1  shall  be  immediately  stop- 
ped short  wilh  the  old  argument  of  experience. 
Thus  the  statesman,  who  upholds  a  fjctilious 
and  unnatural  order  of  society,  by  the  help  qf 
the  gibbet  and  the  sword,  tells  you  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  that  although  possibly,  such  a 
system  may  not  be  justifiable  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  abstract  right  and  theoretic  truth;  vet 
that  it  is  practically  right  and  true,  he  is  ready 
to  prove  from  experience.  But  human  expe- 
rience is  e(|uivocal  and  fallacious,  whilst  truth 
and  principle  never  change.  It  is  truth,  that 
all  sudden  and  violent  extremes  are  against  na- 
ture,  and  the  universal  reason  of  thinn:'",  and 
therefore  of  improper  use,  and  ultimate  ill  sue 
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cess;  bat  tlie  few  exceptions  are  laid  hold  of 
by  present  interest  or  whim,  and  upon  these  is 
erected  a  deceit ful  experience.  A  man,  tells 
iTie,  lie  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  for  many 
years  of  waslung  his  horses  with  cold  water,  or 
.even  of  phinging  them  into  a  river,  when  in 
the  hijihest  degree  of  heat  from  labour,  and 
that  such  pj'actice  has  with  him  been  successful. 
I  answer,  he  is  much  more  liable  to  commit  an 
error  than  nature.  ^1  he  animal  body  may  be 
compelled  by  force  to  en(kire  the  most  impro- 
per and  ultimately  injurious  treatment;  the 
liorse  has  not  the  power  of  describing  his  pain, 
liis  signals  of  com  plaint  and  distress  are  answered 
by  the  whip  ;  his  increasing  maladies  are  un- 
heeded, he  is  driven  onward,  until  outraged 
and  overburdened  nature  sinks  outright.  No 
conclusions  worthy  of  dependance  can  be  drawn 
from  a  few  apparently  successful  instances,  and 
it  accords  with  general  and  rational  experience, 
that  the  common  and  destructive  maladies  of 
-.post-horses  are  known  to  arise  from  alternate 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  that  colds  with 
them  do  not  always  find  a  vent  at  the  nostrils, 
but  their  effects  remain  latent  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  ditferenl  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  an 
illrjudged  speculation  to  double  the  common 
risks  of  hackney  horses  for  the  .sake  of  support- 
ing a  lame  hypothesis,  or  of  saving  a  little  la- 
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hour.  Examples  of  the  fatal  effects  of  exposing 
the  animal  body,  whether  human  or  brute,  in 
this  way,  are  innumerable.  It  is  well  known 
to  cost  the  lives  of  a  vast  number  of  Russians 
annually,  and  to  debilitate  and  gradually  con- 
sume most  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  it. 
j\t  the  famous  stables  of  Chantilly,  before 
the  revolution,  some  of  the  finest  English 
horses  were  annually  sacrificed  by  this  cold 
immersion ;  and  it  has  been  reported  of  the 
horses  which  were  killed  in  the  flight  of  Louis 
to  Varennes^  that  their  death  was  rather  occa- 
sioned by  improper  treatment  afterwards,  than 
by  the  sudden  effects  of  fast  driving.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  ablution  of  new  born 
infants  in  cold  water,  has  caused  the  death  of 
many.  I  know  not  in  what  degree  this  insane 
practice  may  obtain,  but  that  such  practice  does 
exist,  I  have  sufficient  information.  A  child 
of  my  own  was  killed  by  it,  shewing  the  most 
evident  indication  of  the  cause  of  that  obstruc- 
tion, which  induced  convulsions  and  death. 
A  similar  accident  happened  in  a  French  family 
in  my  neighbourhood,  as  I  was  lately  informed 
by  the  nurse;  there  is  also  a  certain  lady  now 
living,  who  has  been  blind  from  the  day  of  her 
birth,  having  lost  her  sight  from  the  same  treat- 
ment. 
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I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  describe  a  new 
method  of  cold-catching  in  the  human  animal, 
of  which  the  public  in  general  may  not  be 
aware.  It  is  from  the  religious  cold-bath.  It 
was  that  aquatic  sect  among  us,  who,  according 
to  Butler, 

"  Dive  like  wild-fowl  for  salvation, 
And  fish  to  catch  regeneration." 

who  first  made  the  valuable  and  important  dis- 
covery, that  John  ought  not  to  be  called  the 
baptist,  but  the  dipper  and  the  sprinkler;  ac- 
cordingly, the  doctors  among  them  hold  it  pro- 
per to  brace  up  the  religious  zeal  of  their  pa- 
tients, with  a  good  catholic  souse  of  the  naked 
body  in  cold  water.  Now,  whether  for  want 
of  faith,  as  the  holy  ones  never  fail  to  plead,  in 
case  of  ill-hap,  or  from  what  other  cause  it 
may  proceed,  this  cold-bathing  the  soul  for  its 
health,  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  its  partner 
the  body.  Not  long  since,  a  woman  whom  I 
personally  knew,  died  from  the  ill-consequences 
of  this  religious  freak.  Instantly  on  her  return 
home  from  John  the  dipper's  soul-sprinkling 
cold-balb,  she  complained  of  an  oppression  at 
her  stomach  and  breast;  she  became  gradually 
consumptive,  and  held  out  about  a  year  and 
half.    1  have  since  heard  of  a  similar  acci- 
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dent,  but  the  patient  is  in  a  convalescent 
state. 

The  common  symptoms  of  a  cold  in  a  horse, 
in  its  first  stage,  are  well  known — cough,  dis- 
charge of  lymph,  or  water  from  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  and  occasionally  hanging  down  the 
head.  If  attended  to  at  first,  as  it  ever  ought 
in  this  land  of  rheums,  at  any  rate  in  cold  sea- 
sons, the  disease  will  immediately  submit ;  a 
few  days,  or  even  a  single  day's  warm  treat- 
ment in  the  stable,  a  little  additional  clothing, 
"warm  water  and  mashes  generally  do  the  busi- 
ness; the  vessels  being  relieved  from  a  super- 
fluous load,  will  contract,  and  the  horse  will 
not  be  liable  to  relapse,  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Spirit,  or  salt  of  hartshorn,  in  warm  ale, 
sweetened  with  syrup  of  poppies,  given  twice  a 
day,  is  an  excellent  medicine  on  the  first  attack 
of  cold  catarrh  ;  but  great  care  ought  to  be  had 
that  the  dose  of  hartshorn  be  not  too  large, 
lest  it  excoriate  the  throat  of  the  horse  and 
choke  him.  Two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  of 
the  spirit  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  in  a  quart 
or  three  pints  of  beer:  a  proper  judgment 
may  be  made  by  the  taste  of  the  drench.  Or 
fresh  ground  ginger,  two  to  four  drachms,  is 
a  good  substitute  for  the  hartshorn.  See  Index, 
for  an  excellent  R.  of  this  class. 
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Should  the  disease,  either  froiri'  neglect,  the 
common  cause,  or  sudden  accident,  be  of  a 
more  confirmed  and  serious  nature ;  should 
there  be  a  considerable  discharge  from  the  nos^ 
trils,  an  inflammation  of  the  glands  under  the 
jaws,  attended  with  loss  of  appetite  ;  medical 
aid  must  be  called  in,  or  the  business  may  be 
very  tedious,  beside  the  risk  of  leaving  in  tha 
constitution,  the  seeds  of  certain  of  the  most 
dangerous  chronic  diseases. 

In  catarrh,  the  first  and  grand  consideration 
is,  whether  the  patient  be  chilly  or  feverish,  in 
the  language  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  dis- 
ease arise  from  a  hot  or  a  cold  cause;  a  dis- 
tinction which  Bartlet  has  not  made,  who  in- 
vfeighed  so  much  against  the  hot  method  of 
practice  in  colds;  for  these  cases  require  a  di- 
rectly opposite  treatment :  in  the  first,  you  can 
scarcely  load  on  too  much  clothing,  or  prescribe 
medicines  of  too  warm  and  volatile  a  nature, 
since  it  is  your  intent  to  create  a  temporary 
fever,  in  order  to  fuse  or  dissolve  the  coagulated 
lymph,  and  bring  the  disease  to  a  crisis:  but 
in  the  latter  case,  when  the  symptomatic  fever 
already  exists,  and  perhaps  in  a  considerable 
degree,  such  practice  would  be  very  hazardous, 
and  cooling  diuretic  medicines  with  venesection 
are  clearly  indicated.    I  shall  begin  with  the 
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cure  of  this  latter  case,  or  cold  attended  with 
fever. 

Mr.  Blaine's  objections  to  m}^  pathology  in 
this  disease  appear  to  arise  from  two  causes;  a 
mistatement  of  my  ideas,  and  his  want  of  prac- 
tical observation  on  catarrh.  He  ought  to  have 
said,  the  same  disease  with  opposite  symptoms, 
instead  of,  "  the  same  disease  with  ihe  same 
"  symptoms,"  That  catarrh  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  chills,  rigours,  and  a  low  pulse, 
and  at  others  with  fever  and  inflammation,  re- 
C]^uiring  an  opposite  treatment  in  each,  and  that 
the  animal  body,  under  the  influence  of  ob- 
structed  perspiration,  is  still  more  liable  to  an 
accession  or  increase  of  catarrh,  from  that 
very  account,  I  had  conceived  to  be  too  open 
to  every  one's  observation  to  suppose  them  any 
discovery  of  mine  :  that  such,  however,  are  the 
facts,  1  cannot  hesitate  to  aver  without  giving 
up  the  constant  evidence  of  my  senses.  As  to 
the  hot  cause  of  catarrh,  according  to  the  an- 
cient pathology,  Mr.  Blaine  should  at  no  rate 
have  objected,  considering  his  apparent  in- 
clination to  the  new  theory  of  Dr.  Beddoca 
and  others  already  adverted  to ;  besides,  why 
not  a  variety  of  types  in  catarrh  as  well  as  in 
fever?  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  character  of  Pro- 
fessor, says  "  We  therefore  give  now  no  cor- 
"  dials."    I  would  wish  to  say  modestly,  w  here- 
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fore  wCy  on  the  contrary,  do  still  occasionally 
give  cordials — because  nature  herself  has  esta- 
blished their  use,  and  practice  continues  to 
sanction  it.  Even  the  old-fashioned  cordial- 
ball  is  still  found  a  convenient  stimulant  and 
deobstruent.  But  enough  may  be  found  in  my 
books  against  the  frequent  abuses  of  medicines 
of  this  class  by  grooms  and  farriers. 

That  cordials  should  have  the  particular  ef- 
fect of  throwing  coagulable  lymph  into  the 
trachea,  seems  rather  a  fanciful  notion ;  nor  is 
is  it  probable  tbat  such  common  effect  consti- 
tutes what  is  styled  a  roarer,  since,  in  that 
case,  roarers  would  be  much  more  frequent. 
Of  the  nose-bag  in  a  cold,  one  of  our  late  im* 
provements,  as  I  have  never  experienced  its 
use,  I  can  only  say,  speculatively,  that  I  take 
it  to  be  a  very  convenient  vehicle,  from  which 
the  horse  may  swallow  the  largest  possible  quan- 
tity of  discharge,  or  stand  the  best  chance  to 
be  suffocated  in  a  fit  of  cougliing.  The  pre- 
tended danger  of  a  recourse  to  sneezing  pow^- 
ders,  granting  them  to  be  moderately  used,  I 
believe  to  be  groundless,  and  1  can  speak  from 
sufficiently  frequent  trials  of  their  efficacy  in* 
certain  cases.    But  to  return — 

It  is  generally  good  practice  to  bleed  at  the 
commencement,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  in 
a  few  days,  if  fever  and  fullness  of  the  vessels 
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indicate  the  necessit\^  Give  the  following,  fri 
onfe  or  two  balls,  twice  or  thrice  a  dav,  allows- 
ing  plenty  of  warm  gruel  or  white  water,  which 
should  be  poured  down  with  the  horn,  if  the 
horse  refuse  it:  Nitre  and  cremor  tartar,  of 
each  one  ounce;  juniper  berries  fresh  and  good, 
powdered,  one  ounce  ;  Spanish  liquorice  melted, 
half  an  ounce,  or  enough  to  sweeten  with ; 
work  them  up  with  liquorice  powder  or  flour. 
This  medicine  may  be  given  in  gruel  or  ale,  if 
a  drink  be  preferred^  and  an  addition  made  to 
the  quantities  if  required.  In  either  of  these 
methods  you  are  certain  the  horse  has  his  me- 
dicine; which  is  by  no  means  the  case  when 
you  trust  to  infusions  in  his  water,  or  to  mgre- 
dients  thrown  upon^  or  mixed  with  his  mashes, 
•which  are  frequently  rejected  and  losi.  Some 
horses  also  with  delicate  stomachs  will  not  touch 
a  mash,  in  which  any  medicine  has  been  mixed. 
There  is,  however,  great  inconveniencej  and 
even  danger,  in  forcing  any  medicine  down  a 
horse's  throat,  when  he  is  much  troubled  with 
a  cough;  and  the  utmost  tenderness  and  pre- 
caution ought  to  be  used.  Observe  that  the 
cloths  be  not  damp,  or  hard  with  dirt  and 
sweat;  in  regular  stables,  clean  washed  cloths- 
should  be  reserved  for  these  occasions,  or  new 
made  use  of,  well  aired.  AVoolIen  cloth  is  a 
specihc  for.  openmg  the  pores ;  the  stimulus  of 
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the  points  of  wool,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
acting  upon  the  skin.    Should  the  throat  be  ^ 
much  swelled  and  inflamed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  hood  on  in  the  stable ;  and  the 
glands  may  be  bathed  well  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day  with  camphorated  spirits,  or  spirit  of 
hartshorn  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  All 
possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness, 
and  straw  kept  in  the  manger  to  receive  the 
4lischar<>:e  from  the  horse's  nose.    No  hav,  or 
other  food,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  and 
become  tainted  with  his  breath.    In  case  of 
damp  weather,  or  cold  searching  wir.:i,  the 
horse  ought  not  to  stir  out  of  the  stable;  but  if 
fine,  he  may  be  walked  out  an  hour,  \\\  the 
middle  of  the  day,  well  clothed,  and  with  his 
hood.    Dr.  Bracken  relates  his  success  in  n5n- 
ning  a  horse  a  four  mile  sweat,  in  order  to  bring 
the  cold  to  a  crisis,  but  1  never  tried  it;  and 
should  think  it  a  hazardous  experiment.  The 
Doctor's  prescription  for  increasing  the  dis- 
charge, when  the  horse  may  be  heavy  headed, 
from  the  matter  being  locked  up,  and  not  find- 
ing a  free  course,  is  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  herb  asara  bacca,  white  hellebore 
one  drachm;  powder  fine,  and  keep  it  corked 
up.     Blow  a  small  quantity  of  this  snuff'througli 
a  quill,  up  the  nostrils,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.    The  universal  concussion  occasioned  by 
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the  act  of  sneezing,  has  considerable  effect  in 
opening  obstructions,  and  is  usually  succeeded 
by  a  favourab.e  ^low. 

The  above  method  I  have  always  found  suc- 
cessful, in  cases  of  no  higher  consequence  than 
those  described;  and  the  medicines  recom- 
mended of  equal  efficacy  with  those  of  greater 
expence,  or  consisting  of  more  numerous  arti- 
cles. It  is  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against 
impatience,  and  against  the  hazard  of  a  relapse, 
from  putting  the  horse  to  work  before  the  run- 
ning at  the  nose  has  ceased,  and  his  appetite  is 
re-established;  a  part  of  the  morbid  matter  be- 
ipg  left  in  the  vessels  may  be  translated  to  some 
bowel,  whence  it  may  be  impossible  aftenvards 
to  dislodge  it.  If  the  discharge  has  been  con- 
siderable, the  horse  must  have  swallowed  much 
of  it  with  his  meat;  on  that  account,  and  for 
the  sake  of  cleansing  the  habit  of  any  relic  of 
the  disease,  give,  a  few  days  after  he  shall  have 
recovered  of  the  catarrh,  an  aloetic  purge;  or 
a  mercurial  one,  if  a  grossness  and  foulness  of 
body  should  require  it. 

The  fever  running  hii^h,  with  violent  heaving 

of  the  flanks,  indicating  great  commotion  of 

the  blood,  rattling  in  the  thr©at,  with  loud 

strong  cough;  all  cordial  drenches,  or  balls 

compounded  of  hot  seeds,  ought  to  be  avoided, 

as  they  occasion  a  dangerous  increase  of  th« 
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fever.  Cooling,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks, 
similar  to  those  already  recommended,  must 
be  the  dependance  here ;  nor  must  the  horse 
be  overburdened  with  cloths.  The  giving  hot 
spicy  drenches,  in  this  case,  is  a  usual  error 
of  the  farriers,  who,  judging  in  a  right  line, 
that  cold  and  heat  are  oppositcs;  and  the  hor&e 
liaving  a  cold,  think  they  cannot  do  better  than 
to  ply  him  with  heat. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  horse*s  blood 
seem  chilled,  with  cold  breath,  cold  extremi- 
ties, and  little  discharge  from  the  nose,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allow  plenty  of  clothing,  and  to 
exhibit  warm  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines; 
perhaps  in  this  case,  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 
The  common  cordial  ball,  I  have  generally 
found  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  other  forms 
recommended ;  variety  of  which  however  will 
be  found  in  this  Chapter.  Comfortable  malt 
mashes  will  be  required.  Should  the  cold  have 
been  contracted  from  the  horse  being  long  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  when  heated  with  violent 
exercise,  or  from  passing  deep  waters  in  that 
state,  and  the  limbs  become  swelled,  stiff, 
and  inactive;  an  addition  of  two  dmchms  of 
camphor  to  the  cordial  drink,  will  render  it 
more  penetrating.  After  this  class  of  medi- 
cines shall  have  had  a  successful  operation,  the 
cure  rtaay  be  completed  with  cooling  diuretics 
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as  above,  or  they  may  be  used  alternately  ac- 
cording to  symptoms.  It  behoves  nie  to  state, 
that  I  have  frequently  seen  errors  committed  on 
both  sides  the  question  :  in  cold  catarrh,  by  the 
too  early  exhibition  of  saline  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  merely  from  the  affectation  of  a  new 
and  more  refined  method  of  practice,  by  which 
the  disease  has  been  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
(human  or  brute)  needlessly  kept  in  a  weak 
and  aguish  state  many  days.  I  have  more  than 
once  made  the  blunder  myself. 

In  the  above  case,  whether  of  common  cold 
or  influenza,  and  even  supposing  some  degree 
of  fever,  the  following  form  has  perhaps  had  as 
great  success  as  any,  at  least  in  my  hands.  G  ive 
the  horse,  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  two  or  three 
table  spoons  full  of  volatile  aromatic  spirit, 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  laudanum,  or  two 
scruples  of  opium,  with  two  drachms  of  puri- 
fied nitre  :  sweeten  with  honey  or  sugar.  Re- 
peat this  morning  and  evening,  for  several  days, 
as  there  may  be  occasion.  It  is  a  good  medi- 
cine in  weak  cases. 

The  symptomatic  cough  generally  ceases 
with  the  original  disease,  indeed  always,  in  case 
of  I.  perfect  cure;  but  should  the  cough  be 
very  frequent  and  troublesome,  from  violent 
irritation  of  the  humours  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  along  the  wmdpipe ;  the  followin<T 
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lubncating  drink  will  be  of  use,  and  may  be 
given  a  pint  or  two  at  a  time,  blood-warm,  at 
discretion. 

The  PECTORAL  INFUSION  to  ease  the 
cough.  Raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound;  liquor- 
ice root,  split,  or  bruised,  three  ounces;  white 
hore-hound,  three  ounces  ;  linseed,  two  ounces: 
nitre,  two  ounces;  infuse  in  four  or  five  quarts 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  stand  covered 
up  two  or  three  hours ;  strain  off,  without  pres- 
sing, for  use. 

It  is  evident  that  balls,  in  this  case,  can  be  of 
very  small  topical  use,  but  that  a  drink  has  a 
more  lasting  contact  with,  and  acts  more  power- 
fully upon  th«  seat  of  the  complaint ;  the  above 
is  free  from  the  old  objection  of  being  too  oily 
smd  clogging,  and  I  can  recommend  it  from 
experience.  Lemon  juice,  or  solution  of  cre- 
mor  tartar,  may  be  added,  if  thought  necessary. 
This  infusion,  proportionally  reduced  in  quan- 
tity^,  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  hoarseness 
in  human  patients.. 

To  allay  the  tickling  cough  in  horses,  and 
beal  inward  soreness.  Solution  of  gum  Arabic, 
or  tragacanth,  with  honey  are  used  :  also  infu- 
sion of  linseed,  tar,  oxymel  of  squills,  &c. 

Catarrh  is  of  proportionate  strength  to  the 
degree  of  cold  taken,  and  its  astrictive  force 
upon  the  cuticular  absorbents.    Thus  some- 
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times  so  violent  a  shock,  or  cold-stroke  is  re- 
ceived, as  to  cause  a  spasmodic  contraction  of. 
the  muscies,  in  the  parts  immediately  affected, 
the  spasm  by  sympathy  extending  to  various 
other  parts.    1  can  best  illustrate  this,  by  the 
description  of  a  case  from  my  memorandums, 
which  came  under  my  notice  in  September 
1794.    A  large  black  cart  gelding,  of  an  irri- 
table and  choleric  habit,  being  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  wet  and  cold,  particularly  the  night 
air,  in  a  hard  job  of  scavenger's  work,  was 
seized  very  suddenly  with  ilhiess,  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  shafts.    His  jaw  became  fixed,  his 
tail  set  out,  and  his  hinder  legs  extended  very 
wide.    He  had  a  universal  rigour  and  shiver- 
ing; with  a  considerable  motion  in  his  flanks. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  cramp  or  contraction 
extended  from  his  jaws,  along  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  and  back,  and  also  along  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  on  each  side  from  his  elbow  to  his 
sheath,  which  were  considerably  enlarged.  He 
recovered  the  use  of  his  jaws,  I  believe,  the 
next  day,  probably  from  the  mere  warmth  of 
the  stable.    The  eighth  day  all  the  remaining 
symptoms  continued,  with  frequent  attempts  to 
stale,  the  urine  coming  in  drops,  with  much 
pain,  the  kidneys  and  bladder  having  been  pri- 
marily affected,  or  since  by  translation.  An 
intermittent  pulse,  never  high.    Much  slaver 
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from  the  jaws,  tlie  passnges  of  the  head  being 
intirely  obstructed.  Staring  coat,  tolerable 
appetite,  neither  costive  nor  otherwise.  The 
horse  was  tit  to  go  to  work  again,  in  about  eight 
weeks;  he  was  under  tlie  care  of  a  farrier,  and 
the  bill,  I  was  informed,  amounted  to  about 
iifty  shilhngs.  1  conversed  much  with  the 
doctor,  but  his  discourse  was  so  wild,  that  I 
could  not  possibly  discover  from  it  any  certain 
rule  of  judging  or  prescribing  in  the  case,  but 
he  assured  me  generally,  that  he  had  made 
cures  in  many  similar  cases,  although  his  skill 
Wcis  as  nothing  to  that  of  his  father,  who  could 
euro  a41  diseases  whatever,  either  of  co  ws,  horses, 
or  christians.  With  very  vague  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  disease,  this  man  treated 
the  horse  in  some  respects  judiciously  enough, 
according  to  that  random  intuitive  kind  of 
practice  by  which  all  these  empirics  are  dis- 
tinguished. He  rowelled  the  horse,  and  blis- 
tered his  flanks,  to  wliich  I  think  the  cure  is 
to  be  attributed;  for  according  to  the  best  ob- 
servation I  could  make,  and  to  enquiries  of  the 
horse-keeper,  the  internal  medicines  exhil)ited 
had  very  small  effect,  unless  perhaps  in  retard- 
ing the  cure. 

Sometimes  it  was  reported  in  the  stable,  that 
the  horse  was  about  to  have  the  farcy,  at 
others,  that  his  disorder  had  arisen  from  a 
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Strain  in  the  loins;  but  all  agreed  that  many 
horses  had  been  lost,  or  fallen  into  incurable 
complaints,  in  a  similar  case.  My  own  opinion 
at  the  instant  was,  that  in  the  first  place,  the 
horse  would  have  been  infinitely  more  safe  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  also  that 
the  cure  might  so  have  been  performed  in  much 
less  time,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal.  This  hint  I  hope  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

About  two  years  previous,  I  had  persona] 
experience  of  this  kind  of  malady.  At  a  cer- 
tain Inn  at  Hounslow,  they  put  me  into  damp 
sheets.  In  about  an  hour,  I  awaked  from  a 
most  frightful  dream,  in  which  was  represented 
to  my  troubled  imagination,  a  scene  like  the 
fabled  hell  of  poets  and  poetical  writers.  I 
found  myself  in  a  burning  fever,  and  instantly 
guessing  the  cause,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  tore 
away  the  sheets,  and  then  wound  myself  up, 
head  and  all,  so  completely  in  the  blankets,  as 
to  leave  only  a  small  aperture  to  breathe  from. 
In  that  comfortable  situation  1  did  noi  forget 
the  landlady  and  her  maids,  to  whom  I  most 
piously  wished  a  real  estate,  in  just  such  a 
country  as  1  had  lately  viewed  in  imagination. 
Tor  several  weeks  1  had  a  constant  chilliness 
upon  me,  and  an  extreme  susceptibility  of 
fresh  cold:  then  ^  tumour  in  the  arm-pit,  with 
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a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and 
arm^  tiie  sir.ews  being  corded  to  the  elbow. 
Tv  1  mercnruil  unction,  which  induced  inflam- 
mation with.oiit  any  benefit",  an  eflfect  I  have 
ott'jn  observed.  New  flannel,  and  camphor- 
ated spirits,  made  a  cure  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  I  ihouorht  myself  extremelj'  fortunate  to 
escape  so  cheaply. 

As  to  the  curative  intentions  Qf  this  acute 
rheumatism  in  the  horse,  tliey  cpnsist  first,  in 
embrocating  the  parts  aflected,  proper  pre- 
scriptions for  which  will  be  found  amongst  the 
following  forms  :  m  bleeding,  if  the  btate  of  the 
body  will  permit,  in  giving  warm  and  stimu- 
lating medicines,  with  nitrous  and  acidulated 
drinks,    and   in   rowels  and  topical  blisters. 
Where  such  convenience  can    be  had,  the 
warm  bath  for  twenty  minutes  should  precede 
every  other  means,  the  horse  being  rubbed 
bone  dry,  and  well  clothed;  this  may  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  a  day;  it  must  be  a  so- 
vereign remedy  in  all  colds,  but  requires  much, 
beyond  ordinary  care.    Evjen  a  warm  bath  for 
the  legs,  as  high  as  possible,  the  fore  legs  first,, 
then  the  hinder,  whilst  the  fore  ones  are  rub-, 
bing  dry,  the  water  being  kept  constantly  in  a 
good  steaming  heat,   without  annoying  th« 
{lorse,  will  have  great  effect.    The  water  may 
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be  medicated,  with  decoctions  of  herbs  of  a 
softening  and  relaxing  nature. 

THE   EPIDEMIC   COLD,   OR  INFLUENZA, 

Arising  from  atmospheric  contagion,  is  too  well 
known,  both  in  its  cause,  and  diagnostic  symp- 
toms, to  need  a  very  particular  description. 
It  is  generally  supposed  infectious,  or  communi- 
cable from  one  horse  to  another,  and  although 
I  entertain  some  doubts  on  that  head,  I  should 
certainly  recommend  to  separate  the  infected 
horses  from  those  as  yet  untouched  by  the  dis- 
ease. The  general  treatment  already  described, 
must  be  persevered  in,  but  with  still  greater 
attention  to  warmth  about  the  head  and  throat, 
and  to  cleanliness  in  respect  to  the  discharge, 
which  may  be  very  copious.  Care  must  be 
taken,  in  case  of  syringing  the  nostrils,  that 
the  membrane  be  not  abraded  with  sharp  and 
stimulating  injections,  which  may  induce  puru- 
lent ulcerations,  of  worse  consequence  than 
the  original  disease.  Should  the  fever  be  con- 
siderable, with  little  or  no  discharge  from  the 
nose,  or  with  retention  of  urine,  and  nature 
aeem  much  oppressed,  and  unable  to  throw  off 
the  load  at  any  outlet,  antimonials  and  power- 
ful diaphoretics  are  indicated.    When  the  dis- 
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case  has  taken  this  turn,  the  fever  will  some- 
times run  so  high,  that  the  flesh  of  the  horse 
will  feel  burning  hot,  and  he  will  refuse  all 
sustenance,  nor  attempt  to  lie  down  until  a  - 
critical  discharge  shall  happen  somewhere  :  this 
crisis  may  come  in  the  form  of  hot  watery 
eruptions  or  blisters,  in  tumours  under  the 
elbow  or  hock,  or  collections  of  water  along 
the  belly,  near  the  inguinal  glands,  which  the 
farriers,  who  shake  up  cause  and  effect,  disease 
and  symptoms,  in  the  bag  together,  denominate 
the  water  farcy.  Nature  having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  her  work^,  nothing  remains  for  the 
practitioner  but  to  assist  her  gently  with  cool- 
ing diuretics,  and  as  occasion  may  require,  re- 
laxent  glysters. 

VARIOUS  FORMS. 
No.   1.    InFUSXON"   POR  a   FRESH  COLD 

AND  COUGH,  FROM  Gibson.  Take  hyssop, 
colt-foot,  penny-royal,  and  horehound,  of  each 
a  handful  ]  six  cloves  of  fresh  garlic,  peeled  and 
cut  small,  linseed,  and  fresh  aniseed  powdered, 
each  one  ounce;  liquorice  half  an  ounce;  saf- 
fron one  drachm ;  infuse  in  two  quarts  boiling 
water  close  covered ;  warm  a  quart  of  this  in- 
fusion, and  dissolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  honev, 
to  be  given  fasting,  letting  the  horse  stand  two 
hours  before  he  has  meat  or  water.  Soibious, 
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rocket,  agrimony,  and  the  carminative  seeds 
anise,  cummin,  coriander,  fennel,  <Scc.  are  used 
in  this  intention. 

Ko.  2.  A  COMMON  INFUSION  OR  COOL- 
ING DRINK.  Take  groundsel,  ground-ivy, 
rue,  rosemary,  mallows,  balm,  sage,  parsley, 
or  as  many  of  them,  or  of  similar  qualities,  as 
are  at  hand,  of  each  a  double  handful,  corn 
poppies  one  handful,  boil  in  five  quarts  of  soft 
water  to  three — strain  and  sweeten  with  honey 
or  treacle.  The  chief  use  of  infusions  and  de- 
coctions of  the  medicinal  herbs,  is  as  vehicles 
and  auxiliaries.  Taplin  had  surely  some  reason 
in  styling  the  favourite  herbs  of  our  good  old 
grandmothers,  botanical  deceptives, 

^o.  3.  The  Cordial  Powder.  Ani- 
seeds, elicampane,  liquorice,  bay-berries,  grains 
of  paradise,  juniper-berries,  stone-brimstone, 
equal  quantities  finely  powdered.  Mix  well 
and  keep  close  corked  for  use.  The  dose  from 
one  to  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale  sweetened 
with  honey,  or  balls  made  with  honey  or  treacle. 
This  medicine  is  of  great  use,  when  a  horse  is 
first  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  refusing  his 
food,  and  breaking  out  in  clammy  cold  sweats; 
it  may  be  repeated  several  times,  at  six  or  eight 
hours  interval.  Or,  cummin-seeds,  half  a 
pound;  bay-b<;rries,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  each 
four  ounces;  myrrh,  two  ounces;  cloves,  one 
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ounce;  pawder  fine  iind  mix,  stop  close.-  Said 
to  have  succeeded  often  in  cases  of  cold  water 
being  drank,  when  the  horse  was  in  a  state  of 
perspiration.  Perhaps  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh  powdered  ginger,  may  be  an  advan- 
tageous substitute  for  both  the  pepper  and 
cloves,  and  whenever  hrimstont  is  ordered,  I 
give  it  merely  on  old  authority,  having  no  expe-^ 
rience  of  it,  being  more  efficacious  in  any  intent 
than  sulphur.  Garlic  is  still  held  a  power- 
ful specific,  by  some  country  horse  doctors. 

No.  4.  The  Pectoral  Ball  from  Brac- 
ken. Take  half  a  pound  of  No.  3,  or  of  the 
common  cordial  ball,  two  ounces  fresh  hoglice 
or  millipedes,  (or  salt  of  amber,  or  of  tartar,  or 
of  hartshorn,  four  drachms)  one  ounce  milk 
sulphur;  half  an  ounce  of  cold  species  of  gum 
tragacanth  ;  balsam  of  Tolu  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce;  chio  turpentine  half  an  ounce;  syrup 
of  balsam  enough  to  form  the  balls.  Give  half 
an  ounce  to  three  quarters  twice  a  day,  before 
going  out  to  exercise.  This  ball  is  much  re- 
commended by  the  doctor,  and  is  well  calcu-r 
lated  for  a  horse  which  has  contracted  a  fresh 
cold  and  cough,  but  is  sufficiently  in  spirits 
and  vigour,  to  be  able  to  work  it  off  in  his  ex- 
ercise. It  is  very  proper  for  a  horse  in.  train- 
ing :  Or,  A  good  detensive  or  cleansing  ball 
may  be  made,  by  adding  to  any  form  of  cordial 
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ball,  squills,  Barbadoes  tar,  and  Castile  soap^ 
each  about  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  of  the 
cordial  mixture. 

No  5.  Liniment  for  fsPASMS,  or  con- 
tractions PROM  COLD.  Mix  goose-grease, 
or  any  penetrating  oil,  with  spirits  doubly 
camphorated,  rub  thoroughly  the  muscles  af- 
fected three  times  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each  time.  Oil  of  turpentine  would  be  most 
proper,  but  unless  previously  boiled,  it  will 
fetch  off  the  hair.  Or,  Nerve  ointment  and 
oil  of  bays,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  camphor  rub- 
bed fine  one  ounce ;  rectified  oil  of  amber  three 
ounces.  Mix. 

No.  6.  Perspirative  Powder  from 
Bartlet.  Purified  opium,  ipecacuhan  root, 
and  liquorice,  in  powder,  one  ounce  each ; 
nitre  and  tartar  of  vitriol,  of  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  well  and  stop  close.  Join  from  three  to 
four  drachms  of  this  powder,  with  a  drachm  of 
camphor,  and  give  it  in  a  ball  made  up  with 
treacle,  night  and  morning,  clothing  very  care- 
fully. 

No.  7.  Or,  Nitre  and  stone-brimstone  half 
an  ounce  each  ;  camphor  one  drachm ;  tartar 
emetic  one  drachm.    Ball  with  treacle. 

No.  8.  The  Antimonial  Beer.  Glass 
of  antimony  finely  powdered,  eight  ounces, 
strong  beer  one  gallon,  infuse  in  a  stone  bottk 
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a  fortnight,  shaking  well  every  day.  Give  one 
pint  of  this  in  a  httle  warm  ale  and  treacle, 
twice  a  day  as  long  as  needful.  It  has  a  most 
powerful  effect  upon  the  whole  vascular  system, 
promoting  all  the  animal  secretions,  and  should 
be  kept  ready  for  use.  Or,  for  a  hasty  occa- 
sion, two  or  three  drachms  of  antimonial  pow- 
der, as  in  No.  8,  in  a  drink  of  strong  beer,  or 
ale,  sweetened  with  treacle,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  For  other  andmonial  medicines,  proper 
in  colds  attended  with  much  fever,  see  Fever, 
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Has  been  already  defined  a  chronic  local 
cold.  Its  seat  is  amono^  the  integuments  of  the 
muscles,  and  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  it  con- 
sists of  inspissated  mucus  left  upon  then  fasdoj 
paining  them  when  they  move,  and  rub  against 
it,  Hke  any  extraneous  material.  It  is  proba- 
ble, the  sciatica,  or  hip-gout  in  horses,  is  merely 
a  rheumatism,  at  least  there  is  no  danger  in 
confounding  them,  since  their  cure  will  be  the 
same.  Dr.  Bracken  says,  the  rheumatism  is 
properly  a  disorder  of  the  strong  and  robust, 
by  which,  I  suppose,  he  meant,  that  the  vigo- 
rous muscular  contractions  of  such  are  mqst 
retentive  of  the  morbid  humour;  but  as  similar 
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effects  sometimes  happen  from  opposite  causes, 
the  disease  may  remain  fixed  in  a  weak  habit, 
from  deficient  irritability^  and  insiifiicient  ener- 
gy in  the  fibrous  actions  to  cast  it  off.  In 
truth,  I  have  .seen  chronic  rheumatism  suffi- 
ciently often  in  lax  habits.  As  to  the  curative 
intentions,  every  one  will  be  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessary discrimination;  bold  measures  may 
succeed  with  the  former;  with  the  constitutions 
of  the  latter  class,  the  practitioner  will  not  allow 
himself  to  make  so  free. 

The  grand  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the 
disease,  which  is  sometimes  \agous  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  the  shoulders  are  often  af- 
fected; but  that  confirmed  species  particularly- 
designed  here,  is  usually  seated  in  and  about 
the  hip-joint  and  membranes  adjacent.  The 
horse  goes  lame,  from  no  visible  cause,  but 
from  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease  a  wast- 
ing of  the  parts  may  ensue.  The  sight  and 
toucl^  must  determine  the  case,  distinguishing  it 
from'^iameness  in  the  foot,  the  tendon,  the 
hock  or  stifle,  or  from  the  pains  occasioned  by 
initient  spavins,  or  curbs.  Could  certainty  be 
produced,  no  method  would  be  attended  with 
so  probablie  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure,  as  the 
actual  cautery;  holes  being  bored  with  a  small 
iron,  very  deep  into  the  muscular  parts  near 
ihenervus  sciaticus,  and  the  issues  close  covered, 
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Or  blistered,  left  to  discharge  a  considerable 
time.  Bracken,  who  was  equally  a  bold  and 
judicious  practitioner,  recommends  this  to  hu- 
man patients,  and  records  the  cure  of  an  inve- 
terate sciatica  by  this  method^  upon  a  jolly 
hostess  of  Yorkshire. 

The  cure,  ]Meed.  Rub  the  parts  affected 
"with  spirits  well  camphorated,  and  oil,  or  ox- 
gall mixed,  twice  a  day^  keeping  on,  if  possible 
a  thick  woolly  bandage^  well  soaked  in  the 
mixture.  A  mercurial  purge.  A  wefek  after, 
the  antimonial  beer,  to  be  continued  three 
weeks  or  longer,  the  horse  kept  constantly  well 
clothed,  with  walking  exercise  twice  a  dayj  the 
weather  permitting.  Warm  bath,  with  much 
friction  of  the  parts,  afterwards  swimming  in  a 
river  occasionally. 

But  the  only  cure  to  be  depended  uportj  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  month's  run  at  salt  marshes  in 
the  Spring,  and  being  continued  abroad  in  some 
sliady  place  till  Auturiin;  afterwards  mercurial 
physic,  and  the  best  stable  care. 

Em  B  HOC  AT  ION  from  Bracken.  Nerve  oint* 
ment,  and  soldiers  ointment,  two  ounces;  cam- 
phor, two  drachms;  oil  of  turpentine^  and  oil 
of  Peter,  each  three  drachms  ;  spirit  of  sal  am- 
moniacj  two  drachms.  Mix  well  and  keep  in 
a  pot  stopped  close  with  a  bladder.    Shave  off 
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the  hair,  lather  wich  soap,  and  when  dry,  anoint; 
twice  a  day. 

TERPENTINE  DRINK,  from  the  same. 
Take  aetherial  oil  of  tarpentine  from  Apotlie- 
carie^  Mall,  half  an  oiince;  three  yolks  of 
eo:c:s,  three  ounces  treacle,  mix*  Gi\e  thi>'>- 
Gold  in  huif  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  repeat  it 
every  third  day  for  three  turns^  Cover  with 
thick  blankets-  Moderate  walking  exercise. 
.  Balls  of  guiacnm,  powdered,  half  an  ounce; 
cinnabar  of  antimony  one  ounce,  mixed  with 
cordial  ball,  half  a  pound,  ap.d  worked  up  with 
33'rup  of  the  fine  opening  roots,  are  also  re^ 
commended.  Blistering  the  part  will  some- 
times succeed.  iEthcr,  both  externally  and 
internally.  Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Bath 
and  Buxton  extend  the  use  of  their  warm  baths 
to  their  rheumatic  horses  ? 


GLANDERS. 

This  disease  in  hor&es,  and  the  venereal  dis- 
ease in  the  human  race,  bear  much  about  the 
same  date  in  medical  annals;  that  thev  orie^- 
nated  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  usually  assigned, 
appears  to  me  totally  irrational  to  suppose,  and 
m  direct^opposition  to  . the  general  eeconomv  of 
nature.     It  is  to  suppose  the  ancients  und 
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ibeir  horses  exempt  from  uncleanness  and  ob- 
struction, and  their  consequences,  to  assert 
that  they  had  neither  syphihs  nor  glanders 
amono^  them.  Nature  has  ever  heen  intrinsi- 
callv  the  same,  but  obscured  or  neiilected,  va- 
riouslv  described,  or  misunderstood,  at  differ- 
ent  periods. 

The  glanders,  so  fatal  to  horses,  was  called 
by  the  Italiartii,  ciamorro,  and  is  described  very 
correctly  as  to  its  symptoms,  and  its  origin  by 
the  old  veterinary  writers,  both  Italian,  French, 
and  English*  Blundevil,  and  after  him  Mark- 
ham,  gave  the  following  short  description  of  its 
ri^t,  progress,  and  completion  :  Of  cold,  first 
*'  cometh  the  pose  (that  is  stoppage  in  the  head) 
**  and  the  cough ;  then  the  glanders,  and  last 
"  of  all,  the  mourning  of  the  chine."  Of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  they  had  yet  very  con- 
fused and  erroneous  notions;  of  course  their 
attempts  at  cure  were  irrational,  and  little  to 
the  purpose.  But  they  by  no  means  deserve 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  cast  upon  them, 
for  the  term  mort'de-chhie,  or  as  Blundevil 
Englished  it,  mourning  of  the  chine ;  since 
they  did  but  what  is  very  common  with  our 
modern  farriers,  denominate  a  disease  from 
one  of  its  prominent  symptoms.  That  the 
wasting  of  the  chine  is  an  almost  invariable 
symptom  of  chronic  glanderd,  I  have  had  fre- 
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queiit  occasion  lo  observe ;  and  in  the  last  df 
two  attempts  to  cure  the  disease,  my  patient, 
a  six  year  old  mare,  had  a  real  tabes  dorsalisj 
as  far  as  that  term  is  supposed  to  intend  a  con- 
sumption, and  weakness  of  the  loins. 

Snape  was  the  first  of  the  old  veterinary 
writers  who  really  understood  this  disease,  and 
probably  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that 
he  has  given  as  just  and  philosophic,  although 
concise,  an  account  of  it,  as  the  most  celebrated 
of  our  modern  writers;  of  which  any  profes- 
sonal  man  may  satisfy  himself,  by  turning  to 
Gibson^s  First  Treatise,  in  one  Volume,  where 
Snape  is  quoted,  since  the  work  of  the  latter 
being  scarce,  may  not  be  easily  obtained. 

Bracken  was  undoubtedly  in. an  error  to  as- 
5rert,  that  the  glanders  was  not  infectious ;  the 
Doctor  had  surel}^  not  investigated  the  nature 
of  contagic-n,  with  his  accustomed  patience  and 
acumen;  but  his  observations  on  the  disease,  in 
his  own  Treatise,  and  his  notes  on  La  Fosse, 
whose  memoir  on  the  glanders  he  translated, 
will  be  found  of  great  consequence  to  those  who 
desire  information  on  the  subject. 
•  The  Skur  La  Fosse,  farrier  to  the  French 
king,  about  the  year  1749  made  various  expe* 
riments  upon  glandered  horses,  but  his  chief 
merit  w^as  the  invention  of  the  method  of  tre- 
panning them,  in  order  to  -  throw  injections 
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immediately  upon  the  dcerated  parts;  a  dis- 
covery of  importance,    particularly  since  it 
proved  in  every  instance  to  be  unattended  with 
the  least  harm,  or  even  blemish  to  the  horse. 
Edward  Snape,  formerly  farrier  to  the  present 
king,  followed  La  Fosse  in  this  practice,  as  I 
have  been  informed,    I  embrace  this  occasion 
of  making  the  old  Doctor  amends  for  erro- 
neously killing  him  with  a  word,  in  my  First 
Volume,  by  bringing  him  again  to  life  in  thp 
present;  he  not  only  lives,  but  is  at  the  instant 
•employed  in  writing  a  Treatise  on  Farriery, 
from  the  practice  of  balf  a  century :  I  shall  be 
happy  to  find  that  it  equals  in  ability  the  very 
able,  although  concise  one,  of  his  ancestor. 

The  last  practical  writer  on  this  subject,  is 
St..  Bel,  in  whose  work  many  curious  observa- 
tions will  be  found:  these  remarks  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  such  professional  gentlemen  as 
may  be  desirous  of  consulting  the  best  authori- 
ties with  as  little  trouble  as  may  be.    With  re- 
spect to  the  possessors  of  glandered  horses,  who 
may  wish  to  make  experiment  of  the  possibility 
of  cure,  they  onght  to  be  assured,  that  it  is  a 
■case  which  demands  the  skill  of  the  most  able 
veterinary  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  that  no 
satisfaction  can  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
random  attempts  of  ignorant  pretenders* 
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The  following  anatomical  facts,  or  opinions, 
I  have  extracted  from  Bracken  on  La  Fosse, 
and  from  St.  Bel. 

La  Fosse.—"  1  here  is  no  communication  be^- 
tween  the  brain  and  the  nose  in  the  horse.'' 
This  was  by  way  of  answer  to  those  who  held 
the  glanders  to  be  a  defluxion  from  the  brain. 
But  his  commentator  controverts  this  position 
of  La  Fosse,  who  is  supposed  to  mean  no  more 
by  it,  than  that  the  brain  is  parted  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose  by  bones,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  no  danger  in  performiijg  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan;  there  is  a  communication 
through  the  holes  of  the  bone,  called  ethmoi- 
desy  or  cribiforme,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
sieve.  "  In  proportion  as  the  sublingual  glands, 
M'hich  are  two  in  number,  situate  one  on  each 
side  between  the  lower  jaw,  are  swelled  more 
(that  is,  obstructed)  the  nose  would  run  more; 
if  one  only  were  swelled,  then  the  nostril  on 
the  same  side  only  would  run.'"*  "  The  seat  of 
the  glanders  is  in  the  ?nembi-(iun  jjUuiiaiia,  or 
lining  of  the  nostrils;  best  method  of  cure  by 
injection."  "  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  glan- 
dered  horses  which  were  killed,  had  their  vis- 
cera sound,  or  very  httle  distempered."  "  When 
the  discharge  is  inclinable  to  a  brownish  hue, 
with  blood,  &c.  the  covering  of  the  capillary 
vessels  (in  the  lining  of  the  nostrils)  is  abraded 
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and  worn  off  by  the  sharpness  of  the  himjour, 
<\nd  blood  makes  ita  escape  at  the  extremities 
of  the  ramifications  or  branchings  of  the  veins 
and  arteries/'  *'  The  sublingual  glands,  or 
glands  under  the  tongue,  in  horses,  do  not  dis- 
charge from  their  canals  into  the  mouth,  as  in 
man^  but  on  the  contrary-,  turn  backwards, 
and  pass  behind  the  holes  of  the  nostrils;  these 
glands  are  anterior  to  the  maxillary  glands, 
^vhich  latter  supply  the  mouth  with  all  the  sa- 
hva ;  for  this  reason,  in  the  glanders,  we  find 
obstruction  and  tumefaction  of  the  former, 
whilst  the  latter  glands  remain  sound."  "  From 
the  appearance  of  health,  the  durableness  of 
some  glander^d  horses,  the  good  and  laudable 
state  of  the  viscera,  the  swelling  and  ulcers  of 
the  pituitary  membrane,  and  the  cornets,  (or 
thin  cartilaginous  substances  in  shape  of  horns, 
in  each  nostril)  and  the  matter  which  fills  the; 
sinuses,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  ihe  glan- 
ders is  a  local  and  mflammatory  disease,  and 
that  the  disease  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane/* A  horse  lor  eighteen  months,  dis- 
charged a  thick  white  humour  m  abundance 
from  his  nostrils.  Ai  rest  m  tlie  stable  the 
running  ceased,  and  was  exchanged  for  u 
rattling  noise  in  his  breathing,  which  noise 
ceased  in  turn^  oa  the  horse  being  worked, 
when  the  running  again  succeeded:  whence 
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inferred  the  liorse  not  glantlerecl.  Being 
killed,  the  pituitary  membrane  was  found  per-* 
fectly  sjDund,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  the 
nose  in  a  good  state,  without  any  unnatural 
contents  in  the  sinuses.  The  lower  viscera 
sound,  but  a  large  abscess  at  the  entry  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  place  where  the  trachea  arteria^ 
or  windpipe,  divides  itself  into  branches/* 
"  Horses  cannot  cough  up  corruption  from  the 
lungs  by  the  mouth,  as  mankind  do;  therefore 
such  matter  runs  off  by  the  nostrils.  If  one 
nostril  only  run,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  the 
disease  is  not  in  the  limgs,  but  the  head,  be^ 
cause  the  matter  that  comes  up  the  windpipe 
from  the  lungs  has  an  equal  chance  of  entering 
both  nostrils."  "  A  horse  may  live,  and  do 
business  a  long  time,  with  an  abscess  in  the 
lungs,  before  the  matter,  which  passes  up  the 
•windpipe,  is  capable  of  corrupting  the  mem-; 
branes,  The  rattling  noise  in  the  nostrils,  oc- 
casioned by  the  tumid  state  of  the  glands,  and 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  matter  which  flows 
off,  distinguish  the  present  distemper  from  the 
glanders.'' 

St.  Bel.— The  glanders,  an  obstruction  or 
erosiqn  of  the  lymphatic  ducts  and  fluids,  ii:^ 
fininials  vvhiph  do  not  cleave  the  hoof,  a  diseaso 
bithertq  incurfible, 
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**  Young  horses  most  liable  tb  the  disease,  fat 
iiorses  more  than  lean  ones,  those  at  rest  more 
than  working  ones,  least  of  all  those  running 
abroad. 

"  The  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease  are, 
that  the  virus  in  most  cases  does  not  produce 
any  sensible  alteration  in  the  animal  03Conorhy:; 
the  liorse  has  no  fever,  dullness,  or  distaste  lo 
-food,  but  the  animal  functions  are  all  regular- 
The  obstruction  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
hardness  and  insensibility  of  the  glands,  in  this 
disease,  justily  the  supposition,  that  the  virus 
contains  some  noxious  and  active  effluvia  which 
condense  the  humours. 

"  When  the  discharge  is  only  from  one  nos- 
tril, the  gland  on  that  side  alone  is  obstructed." 
If  on  compressing  the  glands  (or  kernels)  be- 
tween the  fingers,  an  elastic  repulsion  is  telt 
from  the  centre  of  the  gland,  and  the  animal 
shews  sensibility  of  pain,  the  disease  is  not  the 
glajiders,  because  in  that  case  the  glands  are 
hard  and  quite  insensible."  St.  Bel  ought  to 
have  made  the  exception,  that  a  portion  cf 
sensibility  might  remain  in  the  glands  with  tlie 
incipient  glanders. 

•The  following  opinion  of  Professor  Coleman, 
on  the  nature  of  the  glanders,  merits  the  ut- 
most attention.  In  an  action  at  law  on  the 
case,  in  1805,  the  Professor  delivered  hii 
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opinion  in  court,  as  follows,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  report.  Glanders  is  an  infectious 
disease,  but  not  always  brought  on  by  conta- 
gion, more  frequently,  by  a  foul  atmosphere 
in  the  stable.  There  are  two  species  of  glan- 
ders, the  acute  and  the  chronic ;  the  former 
iiot  incurable.  The  chronic  does  not  directly 
affect  the  nostrils,  though  the}^  are  the  channels 
of  the  discharge,  the  seat  of  corruption  being 
in  the  cavities  of  the  head :  this  species  conta- 
gious and  incurable. 

1  shall  now  give  my  own  sentiments  respect- 
ing this,  disease,  which,  during  the  course  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  seen  in  all  the 
various  shapes  and  symptoms  described  by 
authore,  without  being  altogether  an  incurious 
observer.  Within  this  period  I  hav6  had  three 
or  four  glandered  horses  in  my  possession,  two 
of  which  I  purchased,  chiefly  in  order  to  make 
experiment.  The  first  was  a  cart-horse,  and 
upon  what  grounds  I  have  now  forgotten,  I 
gave  him  oak-bark  powdered  in  his  corn,  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  crude  mercury;  some  attention  was  puid  to 
cleansing  his  nostrils,  and  he  was  kept  to  con- 
stant work.  The  discharge  abated  by  degrees, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  six  months  was  scarcely 
visible  J  but  although  improved,  he  was  still 
very  faint,  and  troubled  with  a  '  consumptive 
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icough.  I  sold  liim,  and,  about  two  years  af- 
terwards, saw  him  again  offered  for  sale,  much 
in  the  same  condition. 

About  the  year  1780,  I  bought  a  strong 
three  part  bred  hunting  mare,  six  years  old,  at 
a  low  price,  and  unreflectingly  and  cruelly 
stripped  her  and  turned  her  into  the  cart 
stable,  exposing  her  at  once  to  the  laborious 
duty  of  draught,  at  that  time  very  constant 
and  severe.  Prom  exposure  to  heats  and  colds, 
and  general  hardship,  glanders  were  gradually 
induced,  and  in  three  or  four  months  confirmed. 
The  mare  died  miserably,  and  the  circumstance 
never  comes  across  my  mind,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  without  giving  me  pain.  1  botight 
a  mare  of  Doctor  Snape,  which  he  supposed 
he  had  cured  of  the  glanders,  caught  from  be- 
ing improperly  treated  in  the  strangles.  She 
had  not  the  smallest  discharge,  but  was  always 
in  a  weak  and  feeble  state,  and  died  tabid  and 
wasted  away,  at  grass,  in  about  a  twelvemonth. 
In  1788  I  took  a  well-shaped  mare,  very  va- 
luable could  she  have  been  made  sound, 
which  was  affected  with  wlvat  Markham  would 
have  styled  "  a  high  running  glanders.''  In 
fact,  she  discharged  from  both  nostrils  a  copi- 
ous gleet  of  the  very  worst  colour  and  scent, 
the  kernels  under  her  jaws  were  hard  and  in- 
sensible, her  hair  came  off  with  the  slightest 
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pull,  she  had  the  real  hectic  purulent  fever, 
accompanied  with  the  symptomatic  "  mourning 
*'  of  the  chine/*  or  the  usual  tabid  appearance, 
more  particularly  in  the  loin.  Her  eyes  were 
watery  and  gummy,  sometimes  her  legs  swelled ; 
subject  to  faint  sweats  on  the  least  exercise,  ap- 
petite moderate,  dung  of  a  loose  rotten  appear- 
ance, coat  fine,  and  laid  well.  I  continued 
her  strictly  in  the  course  recommended  by 
13racken,  seven  weeks,  with  alternate  amend- 
ment and  relapse,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  with  some  small  apparent  improve- 
ment; but  my  man  getting  weary  of  so  dis- 
gusting an  attendance,  and  foreseeing  that  a 
cure  must  be  at  any  rate  very  distant,  I  sent 
her  to  Smith  field  and  sold  her.  1  must  remark 
here,  that  relying  on  the  singular  opinion  of 
Bracken,  I  took  no  precautions  whatever  with 
these  glandered  horses,  except  in  feeding  them 
at  some  distance  from  the  sound  ones.  The 
cart-horse  stood  in  the  same  stable  with  five  or 
six  others,  and  yet  nothing  like  infection,  or 
any  kind  of  ill  consequence  followed,  and  I 
have  known  many  similar  instances. 

Much  incertitude  and  variety  has  arisen  in 
-the  definition  of  the  true  glanders.  The  doc- 
trine of  those  skilful  nosologists,  the  farriersj 
is  as  follows;  should  a  horse  die  with  a  dis*- 
charge  from  his  nostrils,  and  they  have  no 
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otlier  disease  to  lay  to  his  charge,  fbey  say,  he 
died  glandercd ;  but  should  he  have  the  most 
fetid  running,  with  all  tire  other  acknowledged 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  yet  recover,  they 
pronounce  he  was  not  glandered.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  safe  mode  of  delivering  an  opinion. 
Some  of  the  old  writers  give  you  a  receipt 

to  bring  away  tlie  glanders,"  as  if  the  horse 
had  swallowed  a  peck  of  nuts,  and  you  wished 
him  to  void  them.  The  ostentatious  La  Fosse, 
as  fond  of  splitting  hairs,  and  of  sublimating 
diseases  into  a  useless  variety,  as  our  country.^ 
man  Taylor  of  empiric  notoriety,  who  divided 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  into  two  hundred  and 
forty-five,  describes  very  accurately  from  the 
varying  colour  of  the  discbarge,  half  a  dozea 
different  species  of  glanders ;  he  might  as  well 
have  cross-examined  the  dejections,  in  order 
to  establish,  from  the  various  hue,  consistence, 
and  scent,  as  many  different  kinds  of  diarrhcca. 
I  submit  to  the  profession,  whether  every  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  of  horse,  ass,  or  mule, 
fcedd,  and  from  its  acrimony  capable  of  ero- 
sion, ought  not  to  be  called  glanders?  It 
would  save  much  useless  disquisition. 

The  Glanders,  or  Contagious  Ca- 
tarrh, is  either  chronic,  as  being  the  effect 
of  inveterate  and  accumulated  catarrh,  or  acute, 
as  arising  immediately  from  epidemic  conta- 
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gion,  or  infection  from  one  animal  to  anotbef  5 

the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  subhngiial 

glands,  which  are  tiiraefied  and  obstructed,  in 

the  pituitary  membrane,  or  in  the  lungs.  That 

the  disease  is  local  accordins;  to  the  notion  of 
* 

La  Fosse,  is  so  far  true,  that  the  discharge  al- 
ways proceeds  either  from  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, or  the  lungs,  but  that  the  whole  mass 
of  fluids  must  be  tainted  by  the  glanderous 
virus  in  a  confirmed  case,  I  think  needs  no 
proof;  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  unwilhng- 
ness  of  that  author,  to  accede  to  such  a  posi- 
ti(Jn,  he  had  his  system  of  locality  to  support : 
the  vanity  of  making  every  consideration  give 
place  to  a  favourite  hypothesis,  i«  not  confined 
to  the  Sieur  La  Fosse. 

Obstruction  and  stagnation,  whether  in  the 
air,  or  animal  fluids,  I  take  to  be  the  source  of 
mephitis  and  contagious  virus;  circulution,  mo* 
tion,  and  currency  its  cure.  Stagnation  is  the 
Tiidus  (so  to  speak)  where  are  hatched  those 
miasmata^  which  penetrate,  infect,  and  en- 
gender their  like,  in  sensible  bodies*  Strong 
pungent  fsetor,  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
malignancy,  and  the  power  of  infection.  *  When 
the  dischar2;e  from  the  nostrils  is  very  foetid,  it 
is  a  proof  that  much  matter  is  accumulated, 
and  lodged  ih- the  sinus^  or  cavities  of  the 
skull,  that  the  pituitary  membrane  is  ulcerated. 
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find  that  the  disease  will  put  on  its  most  malig- 
nant form.  If  the  running  be  whitish,  of  mo- 
derate consistence,  and  but  little  smell,  rather 
copious,  and  from  both  nostrils,  it  in  general,  I 
beheve,  indicates  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  that 
no  lodgments  of  matter  are  yet  formed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  skull,  and  that  the  membrane  is 
not  corroded.  I  htive  seen  horses  in  this  state, 
fat  upon  the  rib^  and  capable  of  considerable 
labour,  akhoagh  dull  and  sad;  but  the  pecu- 
liar leading  symptoms  of  glanders  were  in  full 
force  upon  them,  to  wit,  the  tumefaction  of  the 
kernels,  and  the  rottenness  of  the  hair;  the 
discharge  also  continued  constant  with  no  abate- 
ment from  time.  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
this  milder  species  be  at  all  infectious,  and  am 
in  want  of  information  why  a  superior  degree 
of  malignancy  exists  in  the  other,  unless  it  be 
entirely  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
discharge  in  that  case  suffering  greater  impe- 
diment. 

As  to  a  Cure  for  the  Glanders,  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  and  that  which  never  fails  in 
the  most  desperate  cases,  after  every  other 
remedy  has  failed,  is — the  collar-maker's 
KXIFE — In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  is  per- 
haps eligible  ;  but  the  case  of  a  valuable  or  fa- 
vourite horse,  or  that  of  mere  curiosity,  and  a 
laudable  attempt  at  improvement;,  may  justify 
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an  experiment.  There  is  a  natural  alliance  be- 
tween ignorance  and  cruelty  ;  and  the  old  far*- 
ricrs  had  a  most  cruel  pretended  cure  for  this 
disease;  according  to  Blundevil,  "  thej  twined 
"  out  the  pith  of  the  horse's  back,  with  a  long 
"  wire  thrust  up  into  his  head,  and  so  into  hi;^ 
"  neck  and  back/'  It  has  long  seemed  pro- 
bable to  mc,  that  there  is  great  analogy  be- 
tween glanders  and  s^^philis,  and  that  brute 
patients  under  the  former  disease  confirmed, 
ought  to  be  treated  like  men  in  a  venereal  hec-« 
tic.  Mercurial  and  antimonial  alterants,  ag- 
glutmants,  gums,  woods,  turpentines,  opium^ 
restoratives,  particularly  bark.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  famous  nostrum  of  Para- 
celsus, opium  joined  with  mercury  ?  Or  a 
course  of  sublimate  continued  for  a  time,  the 
favourite  medicine  of  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  and 
Darwin  ?  What  if  the  gases  (if  that  could  be 
afforded)  of  electricity  in  repeated  percussions 
through  the  head  and  breast  ?  In  most  at- 
tempts at  cure  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of, 
the  ulcers  have  been  deterged  and  healed,  but 
temporarily,  the  gleet  recurring  after  awhile; 
which  I  think  evidently  proved  that  the  virus 
had  per^•aded  the  mass  of  humours,  and  that- 
internal  medicines  had  not  been  enoush  at- 
tended  to.  Gibson  records  two  very  satisfae-' 
tory  instance*  of  cure,  and  in-  Bartlet  may  be 
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found  a  very  rational  method  both  of  cure  and 
prevention,  which  last  is  no  doubt  the  chief 
object:  in  this  author,  the  use  of  the  trepan  is 
explained  with  plates. 

Dr.  Darwin  seems  to  refer  this  disease,  in- 
tirely  to  contagion,  without  l)eing  aware,  that 
according  to  all  experience,  the  horses  which 
become  giandered  from  contagion,  either  of 
the  air,  or  of  other  horses,  are  few  indeed  to 
those  which  contract  it  from  common  colds 
neglected,  and  hard  k-eeping.  In  case  of  the 
epidemic,  the  doctor  recommends  once  bleed- 
ing, and  a  mi^d  purgative  of  aloes  and  hard 
soap;  on  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  debi- 
litv,  with  cold  extremities  and  sloughs  in  the 
membrane,  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  every  six  hours.  'J'urning  such 
out  to  grass  with  the  gleet  upon  them,  1  have 
never  known  to  succeed. 

In  general,  those  who  have  attempted  the 
cure  of  this  veterinary  opprobrium,  have  made 
a  too  violent  use  of  medicines  of  one  class,  have 
totally  neglected  those  of  another,  perhaps  the 
most  material,  and  have  expecied  success  at 
too  early  a  period.  As  to  the  external  appli- 
cation, La  Fosse  should  be  punctually  fol- 
lowed, and  the  mercurials  and  antimonials 
given  in  moderate  doses,  and  long  continued, 
with  the  woods,  'gums,  &:c.    On  the  prospect 
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of  the  glanderous  virus  being  subdued,  a  prretty 
long  course  of  corroborants,  among  which  equal 
quantities  of  oak-bark,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian 
bark,  with  steel,  are  most  to  be  depended  on, 
should  conclude  the  medical  part.  A  long  run 
at  grass  afterwards,  and  if  the  patient  be  a 
ii:iare,  the  horse. 

A  Chalybeate  Beer,  may  be  made  a* 
follows  :  Steel  filings,  sixteen  ounces ;  cinnamon 
and  mace,  each  two  ounces;  gentian-root 
bruised,  or  quassia,  four  ounces;  aniseeds 
bruised,  three  ounces.  Infuse  in  one  gallon, 
fine,  clear,  old,  strong  beer  for  a  month,  stopped 
close,  shaking  often,  then  strain.  Give  half  a 
pint  for  a  dose,  i/i  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  mild 
ale,  once  or  twice  a  day,  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
leaving  the  horse  an  hour  or  two  to  his  repose. 
I  have  taken  this  from  the  Vimmi  Chahjbea- 
titm  of  Boerhaave,  substituting  old  beer,  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  a  good  menstruum  for 
the  steel,  instead  of  Rhenish  wine  ;  and  adding 
one  of  the  best  bitters.  Should  cinnamon  and 
jnace  be  thought  too  expensive,  Jamaica  pep- 
per, or  allspice,  would  be  a  cheap  and  proper 
substitute.  Or  ginger,  Isinglass  may  be 
added.  It  was  lh»  opinion  of  that  great  map, 
that  no  drug,  diet,  or  regimen,  could  equ^l, 
the  preparations  of  iron,  for  promoting  that: 
power  in  the  animal  body  by  which  bjacd  is 
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made ;  of  course,  it  must  be  a  poNverful  spe-^ 
cific,  in  all  cases  of  over  relaxed  solids,  debilita-' 
tion  and  consumption.    Would  not  chalybeate 
beer  be  a  cheap  and  efficacious  medicine  fot 
the  poor  ? 

Mr.  Blaine  is  so  complaisant,  as  to  omit  no 

.  .         .  .   .  ^ . .' "  ij 

opportunity,  however  tntiing,  of  honouring  rrtfe 
with  his  notice.  lie  says,  that  probably  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  knowledge  the  ancients  had 
of  the  glanders,  w  hen  1  observed,  "  that  glan- 
ders and  the  venereal  disease  bore  the  same 
date  in  medical  annals."  1  reply,  that  a  little 
reflection  might  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
such  a  remark.  To  wave  what  1  had  said  on  the 
utter  improbability  of  either  glanders  or  syphi- 
lis being  new  diseases,  the  fair  construction  of 
my  words  must  be,  that  the  two  diseases  at- 
tracted general  notice  at  nearly  the  same  period, 
^V  ith  mv  books  before  him,  what  could  lead 
him  to  sup{30se,  that  1  had  never  r(  ad  of  {he 
moist  maladij^  or  had  never  turned  over  the 
uninteresting  and  obsolete  pages  of  Vegetius 
lienatus  ?  unless  indeed  it  were  merely  because 
the  latter  is  obviously,  a  task  which  he  had 
never  imposed  upon  himself.  I  say  obviously, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  his  knowledge 
of  that  compilation  of  antiquated  follies  and 
absurdities,  with  his  repeated  .strong  recom- 
•Oieiidation^  of  the  book..  .1  will  beg. leave  to 
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present  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  piipils  with  a  short 
quotation  from  that  erudite  and  favourite  trea- 
tise— A  Drench  against  all  Kinds  of 
Diseases,  from  Vegeiius,  page  593: — "  A 
salutary  composition  ought  to  be  prepared 
against  all  kinds  of  diseases,  that  so  about  the 
very  time  they  begin,  you  may  be  able  to  en- 
counter and .  resist  them  with  such  things  as 
you  have  laid  up  in  store  and  have  at  hand; 
for  medicine  that  comes  too  late  is  vain,  and  of 
no  value.  Take  a  pound  of  myrrh,  a  pound  of 
male  frankincense,  a  pound  of  the  skin  of  a 
pomegranate  brayed,  three  ounces  of  i^epper, 
three  ounces  of  saiTron,  half  a  pound  of  the  red 
thorn  tree,  half  a  pound  of  the  grape-cluster 
cadmia,  half  a  pound  of  burnt  rosin,  half  a 
pound  of  Pontic  wormwood,  half  a  pound  of 
the  powder  of  wild  thyme,  half  a  pound  of  be- 
tony,  half  a  pound  of  centaury,  half  a  pound 
of  sagapenum,  half  a  pound  of  faxifrage,  half 
a  pound  of  sow-fennel;  after  you  have  brayed 
and  sifted  them  all  well,  you  may  mix  them  in 
three  sextarii  of  the  best  honey,  and  boil  them 
gently  for  a  very  little  while  upon  the  coals, 
and  afterwards  you  put  them  up  in  a  tin  or 
glass  vessel,  and  keep  them  for  use.**  What  a 
noble  compound  for  an  advertised  medicine, 
which,  exclusive  of  the  faculty  of  curing  ail 
diseases,  might  well  defy  the  united  elforta  of 
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all  the  chemists  in  Europe  and  America,  both 
phlog.  and  -dnti-phlog.  to  analyze  it.  Farther- 
more,  should  any  of  Mr.  Blaine's  patients, 
brute  or  human,  chance  to  be  bewitched,  Ve- 
getius  offers  him  an  excellent  specific  in  that 
case  also. 


PURSIVENESS,  ASTHMA,  AND  BROKEN 

WIND. 

On  these  kindred  diseases,  or  different  stages 
of  the  same  disease,  I  have  made  a  few  remarks 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  page  304/  In 
addition  to  the  signs  of  confirmed  broken 
wind,  1  have  frequently  observed  a  pUpitatiou 
at  the  chest,  and  a  considerable  cavity  there, 
with  constant  contraction  and  dilatation ;  but 
as  I  have  said,  if  the  horsie  be  caused  to  move 
quick,  the  defect  cannot  possibl}'^  be  concealed. 
That  which  constitutes  what  is  called  a  Roarer, 
is  a  defect  in  the  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  it  being 
of  irregular  form,  or  insufficient  dimensions  to 
admit  a  free  passage  for  the  air.  Roarers  will 
sometimes  go  with  their  noses  pointed  straight 
forward,  and  elevated. 

Whoever  desires  to  enter  into  a  very  minute 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  asthma- 
tic diseases  in  horses,  had  better  consult  Gib- 
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'son,  from  whom  most  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  borrowed,  and  in  general  without 
hav:ilig  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  it ;  of  this 
no  one  stands  forth  as  a  more  eminent  example, 
than  the  modest  Mr.  Foster,  whose  whole  book 
of  fiftj  years  practice,  is  a  tolerably  accurate 
transcript  of  Gibson.  The  chief  of  what  1  have 
to  say  upon  the  matter  is,  that  all  diseases  of 
this  class  (I  mean  chronic  obstructions  in  the 
lungs)  ar^  absolutely  incurable,  and  that  the 
whole  rationale  of  acting  in  the  case  consists  in 
'prevention  and  palliation. 

Broken  wind  is  no  doubt  an  appropriate  ma- 
Tady  of  the  domestic  state,  since  in  the  natural, 

is  tin  known.  1  know  not  w  hether  asses  be 
subject  to  it ;  I  suppose  from  their  superior 
fiardine.ss  to  horses,  in  consequence  of  less  de- 
ticate  treatment,  they  are  not  so  open  to  the 
];mpression  of  cold. 

Dr.  Lower  attributed  the  broken  wind  of  a 
^horse  to  a  relaxation,  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic 
Serves,  which  cause  the  motions  of  the  dia- 
phragm. A  friend  of  Barllet  supposed  the  dis- 
'ease  to  proceed  from  a  morbid  or  obstructed 
^state  of  the  ghmds;,  and  membranes  of  the  head 
and  throat,  the  enlargement  of  which  prevented 
li'fVee  passage  to  the  wind.  According  to  Os- 
mer,  "  certain  glands  (called  the  lymphatics) 
■**^M^ich  are  placed  upon  tlie  air-pipe,  at  its  en- 
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"  trance  into  the  lungs,  are  become  enlarged, 
"  and  thereby  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  lea* 
*'  sened ;  hence  the  received  air  cannot  so  rea* 
"  dily  make  its  escape^  nor  respiration  he  per- 
"formed  with  such  facility  as  before;  froiv 
"  which  quantity  of  contained  air,  the  lobes  of 
**  the  lungs  are  always  enlarged,  as  may  be 
"  seen  by  examining  the  dead  carcases  of 
*'  broken-winded  horses."  But  I  think  I  can 
best  explain  the  matter  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Dar\nn ;  speaking  of  humoural  asthma,  he  at- 
tributes it  to  '*  a  congestion  of  lymph,  in  the  air- 
"  cells  of  the  lungs,  from  defective  absorption/' 

In  my  ideas,  a  redundance  of  Ivmph  being 
thrown  upon  the  lu!igs,  the  quantity  becomes 
too  great  for  the  capacity  of  the  absorbent 
vessel>>,  hence  it  stagnates  and  chokes  up  the 
air  conduits,  and  the  theatre  of  its  action  bein«; 
more  confined,  of  course  respiration  must  be 
more  difficult  and  laborious.  The  disease  will 
thus  be  always  in  proportion  to  the  obstruction 
in  the  air-ceils. 

The  most  general  cause  of  broken  wind  lies 
in  alternate  exposure  to  inordinate  heat  and 
cold.  Nothino:  will  ensure  the  disease  so  com* 
pletely  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  experimenter, 
as  that  philosophic  practice  already  celebrated, 
of  washing  with  cold  water,  horses  under  the 
ardent  fever  of  laborious   exertion.  Most 
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horses  in  public  service,  and  many  from  im- 
proper stable  managenienr,  have  their  wind  af- 
fected in  some  degree,  the  malady  increasing 
with  their  years.    Professor  Coleman,  I  am 
informed,  supposes  broken  wind  to  proceed 
rather  from  an  acute  than  a  chronic  cause, 
namely,  from  a  sudden  and  violent  rupture  of 
the  air-cells:  the  investigation  of  this  impor- 
tant matter  is  a  proof  of  laadable  diligence  in 
his  professional  duties,  but  his  opinion  seems 
totally  unwarranted  by  experience  or  facts,  and 
in  which  he  may  have  probably  mistaken  the 
effect  for  the  cause.    The  causes  which  Mr. 
"Blaine  has  assigned  as  7iiost  umal,  be  ought 
•previously  to  have  brought  to  the  test  of  fact : 
it  is  true  they  have  the  semblance  of  being  but 
too  probable  causes,  yet  I  have  never  known, 
Jieard,  or  read  of  their  producing  any  such 
sudden  effects.    1  have  been  lono;  convinced  of 
the  strong  analogy  in  Dlspncea^  human  and 
brute,  and  have  often  had  horses  labouring 
under  the  mcuTcMe  dispncea  sicca,  accompanied 
with  the  dry,  short,  husky  cough,  to  which 
•cows  also  are  liable.    As  to  symptoms,  repeated 
signals  from  the  stern-chace  denote  much  in- 
ternal distress  from  hard  service,  and  it  is  no 
good  prognostic  on  the  state  of  the  horses 
lungs,  how  sound  soever  he  may  cough,  when^ 
'like  that  of  Hudibras, 
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**  He  answers  from  behind 
With  brandish'd  tail  and  blast  of  wind." 

I  have  often  considered  the  idea  of  Gibson, 
in  respect  to  the  too  large  size  of  the  contained 
viscera,  in  proportion  to  the  chest,  and  the  dif- 
iiculty  thence  of  expansion  to  the  lungs,  as  a 
cause  of  thick-windedness  in  horses,  and  am 
very  far  from  thinking  contemptuously  of  it. 
-Eclipse,  T  have  heard,  was  a  thick-winded,  hard 
breathing  horse,  and  always  made  great  noise 
in  his  exercise;  on  dissection,  his  heart  and 
lungs  appeared  of  a  remarkable  large  size,  and 
the  case  was  precisely  the  same  with  a  pursive 
hackney  which  I  knew  many  years:  but  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  this  disorder  the  general 
treatment  must  be  similar,  differing  only  in 
degree.  Be  it  remembered,  that  pursive  horses 
demand  a  punctilious  regularity  in  physic  and 
exercise. 

The  disease  may  probably  have  arisen  from 
want  of  timely  evacuation,  so  that  occasional 
physic  and  bleeding  should  not  be  neglected. 
Mercurial  physic  is  indicated,  being  powerfully 
deobstruent,  perhaps  the  saline  course,  from  its 
diuretic  effects,  may  be  peculiarly  useful  in  this 
case.  A  late  writer  on  the  asthma,  seems  to 
place  the  whole  dependance  for  a  cure  in  the 
almost  total  abstinence  from  liquids.    It  would 
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be  madness  to  glut  a  broken-winded  horse  with 
water,  but  I  never  saw  such  take  the  smallest 
harm  from  a  moderate  proportion  of  it,  fre- 
quently given ;  and  perhaps  the  only  reason 
why  they  are  particularly  greedy  of  drink  i^-, 
because  it  is  a  received  notion,  that  they  ought 
to  be  kept  without  it.    Give  as  little  hay  as 
possible,  and  that  of  the  hardest  and  best 
kind,  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  basket ;  mashes, 
and  an  extra  quantity  of  Corn.    Carrots  are 
specific  in  the  case.    If  the  patient  be  even  but- 
a  middling  cart-horse,  it  will  pay  to  keep  him 
to  this  regimen,  instead  of  the  common  gar- 
bage diet.    A  constant  run  in  upland  pasture, 
where  the  bite  is  not  too  large,  suits  these 
horses  best;  but  if  once  allowed  this,  there 
seems  a  necessity  for  it  ever  after,  for  if  taken 
intirely  into  the  stable  again,  their  malady  be- 
comes intolerable.    It  is  well  known,  althouirh 
not  always  remembered,  that  asthmatic  horses 
should  be  put  to  their  speed  by  degrees,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  any  violent  exertions. 
Out  of  respect  to  the  druggists,  I  shall  set 
down  a  few  prescriptions. 

The  following  is  Bracken's  succedaneum  for 
Gibson's  too  expensive  balls,  and  even  this  is 
expensive  enough  of  conscience,  in  proportion 
to  the  good  it  is  likely  to  operate,  although  per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  bett-er 


form.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  medicines 
intended  to  open  obstructions  in  the  lungii* 
have  the  whole  tour  of  the  circulation  to  make^ 
and  that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the  tar*- 
riers  suppose,  immediately  to  enter  the  doors 
of  the  disease,  and  eject  the  tenant. 

Recipe.  Half  a  pound  cordial  bail,  if  it  be 
too  dry,  add  half  a  pint  tine  Florence  oil;  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  two  drachma;  anrsated  balsam 
of  sulphur,  three  drachms ;  flowers  of  benja- 
min, two  drachms  and  half;  make  the  mass 
with  burdock  seeds  m  fine  powder.  Give  a 
ball  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  going  out 
to  exercise.  If  burdock  seeds  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, I  suppose  liquorice  powder  may  be  sub- 
stituted ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  in  a  regu- 
iar  stable  to  make  a  reserve  of  that  seed,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Or,  One  pound  cordial  ball;  powdered 
squills,  and  Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  each; 
'rpuke  up  the  mass  with  honey. 
-  '  Or,  Antimony  in  the  finest  powder,  eight 
bounces;  brimstone  powdered,  four  ounces; 
-gum  ammoniacum,  pounded  garlic,  and  hard 
soap,  each  four  ounces;  Venice  turpentine, 
tbree  ounces;  aniseeds,  bay -berries,  and  lin- 
seed, in  powder,  two  ounces  each  ;  make  the 
■paste  with  honey,  and  oxymel  of  squilly. 
Oiv«  9.  ball  daily  for  a  month  ;  omit  a  month, 
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and  then  repeat,  having  a  strict  care  as  to  re- 
gimen. This  may  mitigate  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  render  the  horse  more  use- 
ful: or  may  prove  an  excellent  preventive 
when  the  danger  is  apprehended.  Soften  the 
ammoniacum  by  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon 
it,  letting  it  stand  twelve  hours ;  pick  out  any 
small  stones  or  foulness,  and  pound  it  by  it- 
self; peel  the  garlic,  add,  and  pound  it  with 
the  gum. 

Or,  a  course  of  tar-water,  about  four  times 
the  strength  of  the  common  ;  a  quart  or  two 
given  in  . the  horse's  drink.  Lime-water  is  said 
to  have  been  found  a  palliative  of  late  by  cer- 
tain horse-dealers. 

The  vitriol  of  copper,  joined  with  emetic 
tartar,  has  formerly  succeeded  in  a  few  in- 
stances of  inveterate  asthma,  when  every  other 
known  remedy  had  failed. 

The  case  of  pulmonary  abscess  in  horses  must 
surely  be  hopeless,  as  well  from  the  common 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  union  of 
divided  parts,  where  incessant  motion  takes 
place,  as  the  consideration,  that,  the  constant 
labour  expected  from  the  horse  -still  enhances 
the  difficulty.  If  any  remedy,  it  must  be  pure 
air  in  upland  pasture;  the  patient  to  have  no 
disturbance  for  at  least  twelve  months.  There 
are  some  few  instances  of  .a  mare  breeding,  al- 
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thous;li  evitlentlv  asthmatic,  and  with  a  dis- 
charge  from  the  nostrils.  La  Fosse  relates 
that  a  horse,  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  glan- 
ders, covered  a  mare ;  and  it  is  probable  a 
glandered  mare  would  breed. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON    FE  V  E  R — P  LE  U 11  IS  Y  P  E  R I P  N  E  U  MO  N  Y 

 SUPERFICIAL  OR  EXTERNAL  PLEU- 
RISY INFLAMMATION  OF  DIAPHRAGM 

 ANTICOR  YELLOWS  STRANGLES. 

Simple  or  idopathic  fever,  is  a  preternatu- 
ral acceleration  of  the  blood's  motion,  and  con- 
sequent heat ;  the  compound  species,  or  the 
associated  and  symptomatic,  is  the  effect  of 
some  morbid  material  thrown  upon  the  circula- 
tion, which  acts  with  a  virulence  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  its  proper  qualities,  and  the  ex- 
istinp;  state  of  the  bodily  humours.    Fever  is 
most  generally  experienctd  to  be  symptomatic, 
and  is  indeed  associated  with  a  vast  variety  of 
diseases :  in  putrid  fever,  the  fever  is  the  effect, 
not  the  cau^e  of  contagion.    Fever  is  almost 
invariably  combined  with  catarrh;  and  such  is 
the  analogy  between  them  in  their  causes,  ef- 
fects, and  cure,  that  they  might  not  very  im- 
ropeily  be  esteemed  synonymous,  with  the 
bare  distinction  of  hot  and  cold.    In  a  retro- 
pulsion  of  that  fine  fluid  or  exhalation,  the  per- 
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*pirable  matter,  which  even  those  who  have 
corrected  Sanctorius,  make  so  considerable  in 
quantity  ;  if  the  load  be  thrown  upon  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane,  and  be  evacuated  by  the 
usual  catarrhal  discharge,  the  disease  is  called 
a  cold;  but  if  the  obstructed  matter  remain 
fixed  upon  any  bowel,  it  may  assume  the  de- 
nomination and  guise  of  fever,  or  perhaps  of 
some  other  disease. 

That  the  ancients  held  this  analogy  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  example :  "  Manasses, 
**  the  husband  of  Judith,  as  he  was  diligent 
"  over  them  that  bound  sheaves  in  the  fields, 
"  the  heat  came  upon  his  head  and  he  died." 
Judith,  chap.  viii.  St.  Bernard  says,  that  the 
cause  of  this  man's  death  was  an  immoderate 
running  of  rheum  out  of  his  head  to  the  inner 
parts,  which  rheum  or  humour  was  dissolved 
by  the  burning  heat.  Constantius  says  such  a 
disease  arises  indifferently  from  a  hot  or  a  cold 
cause,  caloris  sen  frigoris  ictu ;  and  in  the  for- 
mer case,  advises  a  fomentation  of  roses  infused 
in  cold  rain  water,  rose-buds  being  held  to  the 
nostrils,  also  cold  infusion  of  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  willows;  in  the  latter,  laudanum, 
tluis,  storax  and  castorium.  Hence,  I  suppose* 
came  the  notion  of  a  decoction  of  willow  being* 
useful  in  the  glanders.    An  English  writer, 
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^vho  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ed^^•ard  VI.  calls  the 
disease  of  Manasses  a  poze. 

The  symptoms  of  fever  in  horses,  analogous 
to  those  in  our  own  species,  are  either  mild,  in- 
termittent, inflammatory,  or  hectic  and  malig- 
nant;  and  there  is  an  equal  analogy  in  the 
class  of  medicines  indicated,  and  the  method  of 
cure.  Horses,  from  the  nature  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  severities  they  undergo,  must 
necessarily  be  much  exposed  to  febrile  disorders, 
some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  which  are, 
excess  of  exertion,  particularly  in  the  hot  sea- 
son ;  plethora,  or  superabundance  of  blood, 
from  high  feeding  and  little  exercise  ;  in  ge- 
neral, any  obstructed  humour  thrown  upon 
the  circulation  ;  the  inspiration  of  malignant 
air. 

I  must  once  more  refer  those  who  desire 
much  practical  information  upon  this  disease 
in  horses  to  Gibson,  who,  if  he  has  not  treated 
it  with  scientific  and  logical  precision,  has  done 
that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  use ;  he  has 
described  the  various  symptoms  from  his  own 
observation,  and  given  a  very  rational  method 
of  cure  from  his  own  practice:  from  him  chiefly 
have  all  our  minor  authors  derived  their  patho- 
logy and  'prescriptions  in  the  different  species 
of  fever,  which  they  have  hashed  and  served 
up  again,  in  that  which  each  supposed  to  be 
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the  most  plausible  form.  Bracken  is  lame  and 
imperfect  on  fever,  obviously  from  haste  and 
inattention ;  but  his  loose  remarks  deserve  to 
be  read  over. 

Bartlet  is  the  mere  echo  of  Gibson;  but 
that  indefatigable  diligence,  which  is  Bartlet's 
honourable  characteristic,  is  ever  at  work  to 
pick  and  cull  from  all  quarters,  whatever  he 
judges  may  be  useful  to  his  readers :  I  allude 
to  his  Pharmacopceia  Hippiafrica,  Osmer,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  must  be  consulted  in 
Epidemics,  and  the  veterinary  practitioner^ 
even  if  experienced,  will  not  regret  the  small 
labour  of  having  perused  Dr.  Layard. 

In  the  fevers  of  horses  which  seldom  retreat 
by  critical  sweats,  no  additional  clothing  should 
be  used  in  the  stable,  nor  the  head  covered^ 
unless  for  the  particular  purpose  of  encouraging 
a  critical  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The 
stable  should  not  be  kept  in  a  stifling  heat,  and 
the  horse  ought  to  be  walked  out  daily,  if  cir- 
cumstances will  permit ;  but  abroad,  I  think, 
he  ought  to  wear  his  hood.  Gibson  allowed 
cold  w^ater  in  fevers,  and  almost  all  other 
authors  have  implicitly  followed  him  ;  but  1  anni 
convinced  I  have  seen  inflammatory  cases,  in 
which  such  practice  would  be  attended  with 
extreme,  probably  instant  danger.  Water, 
blood  warm,  or  white  water,  that  is,  sugh  as 
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lias  had  a  little  bnin,  or  oatmeal  boiled  in  it, 
must  surely  be  preferable;  but  if  cold  water 
ihust  needs  be  allowed,  let  it  be  previously 
boiled.  I  have  somewhere  lately  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
ablution  in  typhus,  or  nervous  fever,  with  cold 
\?ater  and  vinegar  ;  cold  water  I  have  also  heard 
has  been  tried  upon  a  horse  in  the  same  dis- 
ease, but  with  no  fortunate  effect,  the  animal 
dying  soon  after.  It  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised, I  apprehend,  upon  a  skin  which  shews 
any  tendency  to  perspiration  and  moisture  ; 
such  probably  is  the  chief  criterion  by  which 
we  ought. to  be  guided. 

V  Those  hot  aromatic  drenches  of  the  commoD 
f^vriers,  with  which  they  do  so  much  mischief 
in  fevers,  have,  been  already  censured;  another 
caution  is  necesjsary  against  the  common  ground- 
less apprehension  of  hordes  starving  themselves, 
by  their  abstinence  during  sickness;  this  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  grooms,  our  good  old 
nurses,  who  when  we  are  debilitated,  "  cram 
"  us  till  our  guts  do  ache,"  with  that  delectably 
light,  nutritious  substance,  calve's  foot  jelly^ 
coming  in  for  their  full  share  of  the  merit.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  tha.t  in  general  the  appetite 
ought  to  be  the  only  director  in  this  case  ;  and 
that  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to 
force  solid -ah men t  upon  a.  stomach  most  pro- 


bably,  already  overladen  Avitli  morbid  matter^ 
which  mixing  with  the  new  accession,  will 
either  remain  an  inert  indigested  stercoraceous 
mass,  or  going  through  the  common  process 
of  digestion,  send  an  impure  and  vitiated 
chyle  into  the  blood,  to  add  new  force  and  vi- 
rulence to  the  disease.  Should  the  horse  have 
fasted  a  considerable  time,  and  no  indication 
appear  of  returning  appetite,  his  strength  will 
be  best  supported  by  nutritive  glysters,  which 
may  be  exhibited  several  times  in  the  day. 
Locks  of  the  best  and  sweetest  hay  should  be 
offered  him,  as  the  practical  Gibson  well  ob- 
serves, by  hand,  a  method  by  which  most 
horses  will  be  tempted  to  feed,  particularly  if 
the  food  be  tendered  by  a  favourite.  At  any 
rate,  solid  corn  is  highly  improper  in  fevers, 
unless  in  very  small  quantities,  and  ground,  as 
an  addition  to  the  mash,  and  even  that  is  most 
befitting  the  decline  of  the  disease  or  convales- 
cent state:  the  common  diet  must  be  hay, 
scalded  bran,  or  pollard,  warm  fresh  grains. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  health,  after  any 
acute  disease,  it  will  be  found  of  material  con- 
sequence to  guard  against  the  too  sudden  return 
of  appetite  in  the  horse;  the  inordinate  indul- 
gence of  which  may  induce  surfeit,  indigestion, 
and  the  disagreeable  concomitants  of  an  acces- 
sion of  crude  and  unconcocted  humours.  Bring 
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him  gradually  to  his  accustomed  rations  of  so- 
lid meat.  To  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  any 
morbid  relics  in  the  constitution,  a  dose  or  two 
of  purging  physic,  or  a  short  alterative  course, 
may  be  expedient;  the  choice  in  which  must 
be  left,  in  all  cases,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner,  who  is  referred  to  the  Chapter  on 
Purgatives.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  pa- 
tient be  left  by  the  disease  in  a  weak  and  im- 
poverished state,  the  crasis  of  his  blood  broken, 
his  pulse  languid,  and  his  appetite  small,  shew- 
ing in  his  whole  appearance  what  the  old  far- 
riers called  "  leanness  and  mislike  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a  light  and  nourishing  diet, 
with  the  daily  assistance  of  a  cordial  ball.  In 
this  case,  boiled  meat  has  very  sudden  happv 
effects.  Boiled  barley  or  other  corn.  Turnips 
and  oatmeal  boiled,  some  of  the  liquor  bemg 
infused  in  the  drink.  Boiled  rice  and  potatoes. 
Baked  potatoes.  Raw  carrots  and  lucern. 
Mild  rhubarb  purge.  Moderate  walking  ex- 
ercise on  dry  ground,  as  1  have  seen  relapse, 
and  very  disagreeable  effects,  ensue  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  feet  and  legs  to  wet,  in  case  of 
recent  recover}^  from  fever.  Grass. 

The  common  symptoms  of  fever  in  the  horse 
are  extraordinary  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin, 
jaws  and  tongue ;  strong  breath,  pulse  quicker 
than  natural,  or  intermittent;  inflamed  eyes; 
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heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  impeded  respiration; 
ears  and  the  lower  extremities  hot,  restlessness 
and  fickle  appetite,  either  to  meat  or  drink; 
sometimes  avidity  of  drink,  frequent  casting 
out  of  dung-balls,  and  difficulty  of  staling;  high 
coloured  turbid  urine.  These  signs  at  their 
commencement  may  indicate  nothing  more 
than  mild,  simple  fever,  but  if  neglected  in  the 
common  way,  from  want  of  observation,  or  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  the  disease  either  becomes 
inflammatory  and  of  instant  danger,  or  dege- 
nerates into  that  species  of  fever  which  usually 
terminates  in  yellows  or  jaundice, 

I  must  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  enter  a 
caveat  against  the  practice  of  immoderate  and 
profuse  bleedings,  adopted  of  late  by  various 
juvenile  practitioners,  on  almost  every  occasion 
which  may  be  supposed  to  require  venesection. 
The  idea,  and  it  is  a  very  just  one,  that  during 
the  existence  of  inflammatory  diathesis,  it  is 
really  dangerous  to  be  too  sparing  of  the  pa- 
tient's blood,  has  induced  a  spurious  analogy. 
It  has  thence  been  rashly  and  falsely  concluded, 
that,  generally,  no  good  can  be  eflfected  by  a 
rnoderate  bleeding.    I  am  led  to  conclude, 
from  long  observation,  that  much  irreparable 
mischief  is  constantly  done  by  over  bleeding 
worn-down  and  debilitated  horses.    That  light- 
ness and  cheerfulness  temporarily  induced  by 
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the  stimulus  of  evacuation,  either  from  bleed- 
ing or  purging,  is  a  never-failing  source  of  de- 
ception. A  middle-aged  man,  in  a  state  of 
great  debilit}^  was  bled  five  ounces,  with  the 
view  of  mitigating  vertiginous  symptoms.  I 
saw  and  enquired  of  him  every  day,  and  he 
neither  acquired  his  previous  degree  of  strength, 
nor  was  that  trifling  waste  of  blood  sensibly  re- 
paired under  three  weeks.  One  of  the  class 
of  improved  and  enterprising  practitioners, 
lately  ridiculing  my  cautions  on  this  head,  as- 
serted it  was  idle  to  suppose,  that  taking  a  less 
quantity  of  blood  than  four  or  five  quarts,  could 
have  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  circulation 
of  a  horse,  since  he  had  frequently  seen  three 
gallons  taken  away,  at  one  time,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  beneficially. 

Nor  do  I  approve  of  the  practice  lately  in- 
troduced, of  commencing  the  cure  of  all  fevers 
with  aloetic  purges,  more  particularly  those 
composed  of  the  coarse  aloes,  at  any  rate  surely 
ineligible,  when  the  horse's  stomach  may  be 
supposed  in  a  state  of  debility.  Should  eva- 
cuation be  strongly  indicated,  glysters  may  be 
used,  but  if  a  stomachic  purge,  give  three  or 
four  drachms  of  fine  aloes,  with  a  drachm  or 
two  of  rhubarb,  in  a  solution  of  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  glauber  salts.  Let  the  vehicle  be 
three  pints  smooth  gruei« 
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simple  fever,  taken  in  time,  ordinarily  sub- 
mntSf  in  three  days,  to  a  course  of  medicine  and 
treatment  nearly  similar  to  that  recommended 
in  a  slight  case  of  warm  catarrh:  naturally  tend- 
ing to  alkalization,  fever  is  to  be  cured  'by  acids. 
Bleed  agreeable  to  discretion  as  to  quantity, 
give  a  drink  of  nitre,  cremor  tartar  and  honey, 
from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  two  former,  each 
a  like  quantity,  in  three  pints  of  a  warm  decoc- 
tion, or  infusion  of  any,  or  as  many  of  the  fe- 
brifugal herbs  as  can  be  readily  obtained,  twice 
a  day;  plying  the  horse  in  the  interim  with  a>* 
much  of  such  infusion  as  he  will  take  in  his 
water,  or  if  necessary,  drenching  him  witii  it. 
The  chief  of  these  herbs  are,  scordium,  or  wa- 
ter germander,  pennyroyal,  balm,  sage,  sweet 
fennel,  chamomile,  agrimony,  pellitory,  sorrel, 
mallows,  and  dandelion,  the  whole  plant  with 
the  roots;  which  last  stands  recommended  by 
Boyle  as  a  febrifuge.  The  efficacy  of  those 
herbs,  in  this  case,  is  by  no  means  equivocal  or 
contemptible  ;  but  if  none  can  be  conveniently 
obtained,  give  the  medicine  in  gruel. 

If  inflammatory  symptoms  supervene,  with 
violent  pulsation,  and  throbbing  in  the  arteries,' 
so  as  even  to  be  visible,  bleed  according  t6  the 
directions  in  the  Chapter  on  Bleeding,  and 
continue ,  the  use  of  the  lancet  at  intervals, 
whilst  the  inflammation  continues.    Give  the 
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above  medicine  in  an  increased  dose.  Suppose, 
one  ounce  and  half  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce 
cremor  tartar,  to  two  ounces  and  half  nitre, 
and  one  ounce  cremor  tartar;  according  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  horse,  every  four  hours. 
Back- rake,  and  give  first  a  common  glyster;  if 
the  costiveness  continue,  with  difficulty  of  stal^ 
ing,  give  a  purgative  and  diuretic  glyster,  for 
which,  see  the  Chapter  on  Purgation,  I  have 
witnessed  wonderful  effects  from  nitre;  it  is 
our  sheet-anchor  in  the  fevers  of  domestic 
animals.  The  addition  of  cremor  tartar,  itself 
a  diuretic  and  febrifuge,  perhaps  renders  th.Q 
medicine,  to  a  degree,  laxative,  at  least  useful 
in  case  of  an  obstructed  stomach.  If,  qotwith- 
fitanding  the  mucilaginous  drinks,  or  gruel,  thq 
stomach  of  the  horse  should  be  nauseated,  or 
improperly  affected  by  the  nitre,  as  I  hinted  in 
tbe  preface  to  the  last  edition,  a  small  quantity 
of  opium  (half  a  drachm)  may  be  added ;  or 
cordial  ball  may  succeed. 

The  following  neutral  mixture,  from  Bartlet, 
may  also  be  made  trial  of,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  a  pint  each  time.  Russia  pearl-ashes,  one 
ounce  ;  distilled  vinegar,  one  pint;  spring  water, 
two  pints;  honey,  four  ounces.  Qii.  Atone 
period  each  day,  substitute  for  the  nitre  drink, 
the  following  :  Infusion  or  decoction  of  rue  and 
camomile,  rather  strong,  three  pints;  antimo-r 
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nial  beer  (See  p.  126,)  half  a  pint,  or  instead 
two  drachms  of  antimonial  powder ;  camphor 
one  drachm  ;  contrayerva  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce.  Wash  the  horse's  mouth  and  throat 
"with  white  water.  It  is  with  horses  which  are 
high  fed,  and  have  been  neglected  as  to  exer- 
cise and  evacuations,  and  in  consequence  full 
of  rich  and  spirituous  blood,  that  the  disease 
attains  this  ardent  and  inflammatory  state ; 
being  neglected,  it  terminates  fatally  in  a  very 
short  period  ;  but  the  early  application  of  the 
method  just  recommended,  seldom  fails  of  suc- 
cess, because  patients  subject  to  this  exalted 
species  of  fever  are  generally  sound  in  body, 
and  have  good  stamina. 

Solleysel  notices  a  fever,  which  he  calls  a 
PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART:  the  diagnos- 
tics, violent  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  laborious 
respiration.  He  advises  one  remedy,  which  I 
think  no  man  in  his  wits  will  adopt ;  namely, 
to  let  the  horse  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and 
then  keep  him  an  hour  standing  up  to  the  neck 
in  water.  I  have  two  or  three  times  seen  horses 
seized  with  this  palpitation,  which  continues 
several  days.  It  is  sometimes  the  forerunner 
of  a  broken  wind,  or  in  a  broken-winded  horse, 
the  sign  of  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  ap- 
proach to  its  worst  stage.    Bleedings.  Neu- 
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tral  salts,  with  infusions  of  the  herbs  as  before. 
Tar  water. 

There  is  a  low  inirrative  fever,  attended 
with  great  debility,  with  which  horses  are  often 
seized  very  suddenly.    I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  case,  in  several  instances,  with- 
out being  able  to  form  the  least  probable  guess 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  :  in 
July  last  I  saw  several  horses  afflicted  with  it. 
They  suddenly,  whilst  at  work,  lost  their  appe- 
tite, and  their  flesh  so  fast,  that  in  three  days 
they  looked  like  dog-horses.    The  hollowness 
of  the  flanks  very   remarkable,  intermittent 
pulse,  no  discharge  at  the  nostrils,  nor  much 
alteration  as  to  the  other  discharges;  but  they 
were  somewhat  less  in  quantity  ;  hidebound. 
These  horses  were  recovered  by  the  farrier,  and 
the  chief  means  seemed  to  be  rowels,  four  or 
five  of  which  were  cut  in  the  belly  of  one  of 
the  horses  ;  I  suppose  the  fever  powder,  and 
the  usual  alexipharmics  with  blisters  or  rowels, 
are  proper  here  :  I  should  either  not  bleed  at 
all,  or  only  a  pint  or  two.    Some  years  past,  I 
had  a  horse  in  this  state  several  months,  and 
the  country  furrier  called  the  disease,  a  wild- 
riRE  ;  a  run  at  grass  cured  it. 

I  have  been  since  convinced,  by  a  great 
number  of  cases,  that  the  disease  is  atmospheric. 
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occasioned  by  exposure,  in  the  dog-days  parti- 
cularly, to  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without 
proper  care.  Stage  and  post-horses  are  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  victims  of  this  species  of 
fever,  which  not  absolutely  disabling  them,  is 
generally  disregarded,  until  they  drop  in  harness. 
Tl)is  is  a  case  of  debility,  in  which  llie  modern 
veterinarian,  with  his  formidable  phleme,  gal- 
lon measure,  and  Barbadoes  aloes,  ought  to  be- 
ware, or  he  will  place  himself  below  the  com- 
mon farrier,  whose  warm  drenches,  blisters, 
and  rowels  often  succeed  ;  there  is  neither  ac- 
tual, nor  hypothetical  inflammation  to  quench, 
but  St  weak,  preternatural  and  consuming  heat. 
Clean  washed,  well  dried,  light  clothing  should 
be  used.  Antimonial  beer ;  the  nitrous  drink 
with  vol.  arom.  spirit  and  opium,  ordered  in 
catarrh.  If  after  a  few  days,  the  skin  should 
remain  rigid  and  inflexil)le,  and  the  hair  appear 
cjead,  a  rowel ;  more  afterwards,  if  needful.  I 
have  seen  cases  of  the  kind,  in  which  it  was 
plainly  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous;,  to 
draw  a  drop  of  blood,  but  will  also  acknow- 
ledge, there  are  some  of  apparent  debility,  in 
which  the  moderate  use  of  the  lancet,  and  of 
ynild  purgatives,  have  instant  and  beneficial 
effects  ;  but  the  above  are  not  of  them. 

Fever  may  arise  from  eating  unwholesome 
food,  or  the  constant  use  of  foul  water.  Mouldy 
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and  rotten  hay  and  garbage,  muftj  corn  or 
bran,  ioft  beans,  or  too  many  even  of  the  best 
beans ;  all  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  im- 
pure and  feverish  blood.  Saline  purges  and 
grass. 

Contagious  Fever  is  either  mild  or  pes- 
tilential, according  to  the  decree  of  virulence 
in  the  exhalation  inspired.  In  the  first  case,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  animals  afl'ected 
.  have  all  received  the  contagion  from  one  com- 
mon source,  the  an*;  and  not  from  infection 
one  af  the  other,  the  contagious  material  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  for  that  end.  In  pes- 
tilential and  putrid  fever,  ulcers,  abscesses,  or 
buboes,  are  formed,  where  fresh  mutter  is  ge- 
nerated, capable  of  reproducing  infection.  Dr. 
Darwin,  supposes,  "  that  the  matter  of  all  con- 

tagious  diseases,  whether  with  or  without 
*'  fever,  is  not  infectious,  till  it  has  acquired 
"  something  from  the  air,  which  by  oxygenat- 
"  ing  the  secreted  matter,  may  probably  pro- 
"  dure  a  new  acid."  Perhaps  all  it  acquires  is, 
emission  for  the  miasmata,  and  liberty  of  action, 
since  the  most  noxious  vapour  confined  is  per- 
fectly impotent. 

In  Epidemic,  or  Malignant  Fever, 
the  pulse  is  seldom  or  never  very  high,  as  per- 
haps the  bare  impetus  of  the  blood,  in  an  in- 
flammatory state,  would  itself  resist  the  tenden- 


Qy  to  putrefaction,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  di- 
agnostics are,  slow  or  irregular  pulse,  languor 
and  great  depression,  uith  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold.  1a es  dull  and  moist,  with  moisture 
and  foulness  in  the  mouth,  i'a'mt  appetite,  with 
fi^eble  motion  of  the  jaws,  accompanied  with  an 
unpleasant  grating  of  the  teeth.  Excrement 
frequently  dropping  in  a  loose  and  rotten  slate. 
Staling  irregular,  sometimeiJ  very  little  and 
with  difficulty ;  at  others,  the  urine  pours 
down  suddenly  in  large  quantities,  pale,  with- 
out sediment.  Watchfulness  and  continual 
standing.  Sometimes  a  discharge  of  a  brownish 
disagreeable  colour  issues  from  the  nostrils,  but 
in  small  quantity.  1  have  copied  these  sj^mp- 
toms  generally  from  Gibson,  but  I  can  answer 
for  his  correctness  in  almost  every  particular, 
from  my  own  repeated  observation. 

The  cure  usually  commences  with  bleeding, 
but  it  ought  to  be  in  a  moderate  quantity;  and 
in  this  case  does  not  always  require  repetition. 
Should  the  hide  of  the  horse  feel  much  clung 
together,  and  bound,  insert'  a  rowel  or  two. 
Clysters  as  before,  according  to  the  necessity, 
that  the  body  may  be  kept  properly  open. 
Give  the  following  ball  twice  a  day,  and  at 
convenient  intervals,  a  few  pints  of  the  infusion 
of  herbs,  acidulated  with  cremor  tartar.  Dia- 
phoretic antimony,  four  drachms;  camphor, 
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one  drachm;  myrrh  and  Virginia  snake-root, 
powdered,  each  two  drachms;  make  the  ball 
with  syrup  of  saffron.  In  case  of  hoarsness, 
rattling  in  the  throat,  or  cough,  more  blood 
may  be  drawn.  Watch  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  which  may  be  critical,  and  encourage  it 
with  warm  clothing  upon  the  head  and  throat. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony is  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  with  Dr. 
James's  famous  powder,  and  I  have  seldom 
known  the  above  ball  and  treament  to  fail,  even 
in  cases  of  much  apparent  danger ;  but  for  the 
farther  satisfaction  of  the  Reader,  I  will  msert 
certain  other  forms  in  the  same  intent.  Dia- 
phoretic antimony  being  a  useful  fever  powder 
and  alterative  for  cattle,  I  have  given  the  re- 
ceipt for  those  who  chuse  to  prepare  it  them- 
selves, and  also  a  preparation  of  similar  intent, 
much  recommended  by  Osmer;  the  efficacy 
and  sudden  good  effect  of  which  I  once  saw,  in 
a  horse  seized  with  a  kind  of  influenza  some 
years  ago.  This  was  a  patient  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Doctor  Snape,  but  some  years  after 
he  travelled  post  witii  four  horses. 

Diaphoretic  xAntimony.  Mix  pow- 
dered antimony  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  gradually  put  the  mass  into  a  crucible 
just  beginning  to  glow  ;  then,  the  mixture  being 
taken  from  the  fire,  let  it  be  purified  by  washing 
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•^'ith  water,  as  well  from  the  salts  as  from  the 
grosser  parts  less  perfectly  calcmed. 

Osmer's  Powder.  'Jake  two  parts  nitre, 
and  one  of  antimony,  tirst  rubbed  together, 
and  deflagrate  them  over  a  fire  in  a  crucible,  by 
putting  in  a  httle  at  a  time.  One  or  two 
ounces  of  this  may  be  given,  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

Tournefort's  Fever  Powder.  Harts- 
horn shavings  half  a  pound,  boil  in  spring  water 
fuU  an  hour;  then  place  them  in  a  dish  before 
the  fire,  till  dry  enough  to  powder.  Mix  them, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  antimony,  both  in 
powder;  put  the  mixture  in  an  unglazed  earthen 
pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring  with 
an  iron  spatula  to  prevent  its  caking  together ; 
when  it  ceases  to  smoke,  the  process  is  finished, 
and  there  will  remain  an  ash-coloured  powder. 
If  desired  more  white,  calcine  awhile  in  a  red- 
hot  crucible.  Dose  from  one  to  two  drachms, 
in  a  ball  with  honey  and  liquorice  powder, 
twice  a  day,  washed  down  with  a  horn  or  two 
of  decoction  of  scordium,  or  the  infusion  of 
herbs,  or  gruel,  as  before.  Nitre  in  about 
double  the  quantity  of  the  antimony,  may  be 
deflagrated  in  the  crucible  with  it  and  the 
hartshorn:  and  if  to  the  powder  there  be  added 
calcmed  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple 
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of  the  mercury  to  two  drachms,  a  most  potent 
medicine  will  be  produced.  Keep  it  close  stop- 
ped up  in  a  glass. 

Fever  drink  from  Bartlet.  Contray- 
d  snake-root,  two  ounces  each  ;  liquorice- 
root,  sliced,  one  ounce  ;  salfron  two  drachms  ; 
infuse  in  two  quarts  boiling  water,  close  covered, 
two  hours;  strain  off,  and  add  half  a  pint  dis-* 
tilled  vinegar;  four  ounces  spirit  of  wine,  in 
which  half  an  ounce  camphor  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  two  ounces  Venice  treacle;  dose, 
one  pint,  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  In 
case  of  cough  and  soreness  of  the  breast,  give 
frequently  three  ounces  cold  drawn  linseed  oil, 
same  quantity  honey  ;  one  ounce  salt  or  cream 
of  tartar  in  an  infusion  of  rue  and  chamomile. 

In  the  worst  species  of  putrid  or  pesti- 
lential FEVER  in  horses,  the  diagnostics  are 
as  follow :  Dimness,  with  a  glazed  and  lifeless 
appearance  in  the  eyes,  and  a  discharge  from 
them  ;  running  at  both  the  nose  and  mouth  of 
a  brown  or  greenish  colour,  and  foetid  smell, 
which  sticks  to  the  nostrils;  no  appetite,  par- 
ticularly to  drink;  putrid  breath  ;  excessive  de- 
bility, so  as  to  stagger  when  led ;  trembling ; 
uneven  pulse,  generally  low ;  skin  sometimes 
hot,  then  suddenly  cold ;  swelled  glands;  tu- 
mours to  be  felt  under  the  skin  in  various  parts; 
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swelled  joints ;  diarrhcEa,  or  scouring  of  ofien- 
sive  matter  dark  in  colour,  of  the  discharge  of 
which  the  horse  seems  scarcely  sensible. 

As  to  the  prognostics,  putrefaction  sometimes 
proceeds  so  rapidly,  owing  perhaps  to  a  previ- 
ous depraved  state  of  the  humours,  that  medi- 
cine seems  to  take  no  sensible  effect,  and  death 
happens  in  a  day  or  two;  this  I  have  several 
times  seen.    Horses  of  the  best  constitution,  I 
believe,  very  rarely  recover  from  these  danger- 
ous fevers,  by  the  mere  strength  of  nature;  but 
if  left  to  themselves,  or  what  is  much  the  same, 
confided  to  ignorant  hands,  they  either  sooa 
fall,  or  the  disease  vents  itself  in  glanders,  farcy, 
or  surfeit,  of  which  they  never  afterwards  get 
thoroughly  cured,  from  the  corrupted  s*tate  of 
their  blood.    I  do  not  fmd  that  the  putrid 
fevers  of  horses  have  their  critical  days,  or  those 
stated  times  of  critical  height,  assigned  to  epi- 
demics by  Dr.  Mead  ;  but  that  matter  certainly 
merits  the  investigation  of  our  veterinary  prac- 
titioners.   The  favourable  symptoms  are,  au 
increase  of  more  laudable  and  better  coloured 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  eruption,  or  ap- 
proach to  suppuration  in  the  tumours,  increase 
and  constancy  of  natural  warmth,  returning 
sensibihty  and  briskness:  but  if  the  contrary, 
and  especially  if  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
JOh,  II.  N 
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turn  black  and  sanious,  little  hope  is  to  be  en- 
tertained. 

The  medicines  indicated  in  this  case,  accord- 
ing to  Gibson,  are,  the  warmest  cardiac,  dia- 
phoretic and  volatile,  with  bark.  Sal  ammo- 
niac, salt  of  amber,  salt  of  hartshorn,  and  assa- 
foetida.  For  cheapness  sake,  the  substitutes, 
camphor,  and  oil  of  amber :  castor,  gentian, 
zedoarj,gallengals,  white  dittany, bistort,  snake- 
root,  diascordium,  mithridate.  The  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  is  much  recommended  to  be  given  fre- 
quently, in  malignant  fever,  by  a  late  writer. 

The  intention  of  cure,  is  plainly  to  support 
nature  by  proper  medicines,  and  to  enable  her 
to  cast  off  the  morbific  matter,  by  such  chan- 
nels as  she  herself  shall  point  out,  or  to  remedv 
lier  defe6t  in  that  particular,  by  a  number 
of  artificial  drains.  In  the  emergency  of  the 
case,  and  when  a  sudden  putrid  stagnation  of 
the  juices  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  most  power- 
ful antiseptics  must  be  immediately  exhibited ; 
but  this  involves  a  difficulty,  which  I  must 
leave  to  the  able  medical  practitioner ;  it  some- 
times happens  that  although  the  bark,  and 
medicines  of  that  class  be  imperiouslj^  demand- 
ed, the  contra  indications,  from  a  load  of  foul 
and  acrid  matter,  which  renders  the  stomach 
totally  unfit  for  the  reception  of  astrino^ents 
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are  equally  pressing,  and  it  is  impra<5i:lcable  to 
relieve  a  horse  by  vomit,  and  attended  with 
extreme  danger  in  malignant  or  indeed  any 
violent  fever,  to  attempt  cleansing  the  primos. 
vi(£  by  cathartics:  of  this  last  I  had  ample 
proof  some  years  ago,  for  I  killed  two  large 
cart-horses  in  the  same'  day,  in  this  case,  by 
purging  them ;  as  certainly,  and  almost  as  ex- 
peditiously, as  if  I  had  given  them  a  proper 
dose  of  arsenic.  Again,  the  cordial  and  corro- 
borative medlcmes  sometimes  given,  have  sud* 
denly  induced  so  violent  a  paroxysm  of  fever, 
as  to  destroy  the  patient  in  a  short  time ;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  the  too  early  and  injudicious 
use  of  the  salts,  and  bleeding,  hav.e  often  re- 
tarded, or  totally  prevented  the  crisis;  bringing 
on  a  scouring,  re-absorption  of  the  putrid 
matter,  and  death  ;  or  a  hngering  consumptive 
ftate,  not  easily,  perhaps  never  amended.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  those  instances  of  ill 
success,  which  Osmer  relates,  were  ovvins:  to 
his  too  liberal  use  ot  nitre. 

The  use  of  yeast,  in  putrid  fever,  recom- 
mended some  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  deserves  attention  in  horse  cases.  Half 
a  pint,  or  more,  1  suppose,  mav  be  given  every 
four  hours,  in  some  proper  \ehicle. 

In  a  case  of  great  danger,  prepare  a  strong 
infusion  of  chamomile,  rue,  sage,  and  hor^se- 
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radish,  to  two  or  three  pints  of  which,  add 
Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  six  drachms; 
myrrh  and  madder,  two  drachms  each  ;  old 
Red  Port  wine  half  a  pint,  sweeten  with  treacle, 
and  give  it  the  horse  blood  warm,  every  four 
hours.  On  amendment  of  the  putrid  symp- 
toms, this  medicine  must  be  exchanged  for 
those  of  a  cooling  diuretic  quality  ;  the  fol- 
lowing stands  highly  recommended  by  Osmer 
— Crude  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  each  one 
ounce;  Castile  soap  half  an  ounce;  camphor 
rubbed  with  a  Utile  cold-drawn  linseed  oil, 
to  drachms;  mix  with  mucilage  of  gum,  for 
one  ball  or  two,  and  give  the  dose  three  times 
a  day.  The  state  of  the  pulse  must  determine 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  at  all,  or  at  what 
period  of  the  disease.  Should  a  critical  ab- 
scess or  eruptions  appear,  all  possible  means 
should  be  used  to  encourage  these  efforts  of 
nature  ;  if  not,  a  number  of  rowels  ought  to  be 
inserted  in  the  breast  and  belly  of  the  horse. 
In  preference  to  rowels  in  the  common  form, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  above-named  author, 
to  make  a  number  of  incisions  in  any  part  of 
the  skin,  where  loose  ;  to  separate  the  skin  from 
the  flesh  with  the  finger,  and  moderately  fill  the 
cavity  with  tow,  dipped  in  digestive  ointment, 
every  day  ;  first  taking  out  the  former  dressing. 
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Such  is  the  speediest  method  of  bringing  on  a 
discharge,  in  more  abundance,  with  less  inflam- 
mation, and  which  may  be  continued  for  any 
length. 

The  following  generals  to  be  observed  in 
Fevers,  have  just  occurred  to  me  :  The  mouth 
and  throat  should  be  frequently  cleansed  with 
vinegar,  honey,  and  infusion  of  sage. — All 
cathartics  are  to  be  avoided,  unless  in  case  q£ 
extreme  necessity,  when  the  purging  salts  are 
to  be  used ;  the  glysters  to  be  mild  and  often 
repeated.  In  that  profuse  staling,  and  debihty 
which  sometimes  happens,  Gibson  directs  the- 
drinks  to  be  made  with  lime-water.  Bark  is 
then  indicated. — In  great  restlessness,  or  very 
inflammatory  symptoms,  opium  may  be  given ; 
or  half  a  drachm  of  liquid  laudanum  in  the 
fever  drink. — In  he^lic  fever,  very  moderate 
frictions  may  be  used  several  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  on  the  termination  of  the  fever,  a 
horse  s  legs  swell  and  crack  ;  restringent  fo- 
mentations, camphorated  spirits,  walking  exer- 
cise, according  to  ability  :  See  latter  part  of 
the  Chapter  on  the  Economy  of  the  stable* 
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PLEURISY,  PEIUPNEUMONY,  SUPERFICIAL 
Oil  EXTERNAL  PLEURISY,  INFLAAlMA- 
TiON  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM,  &C. 

Obstructions  in  the  parts  specified,  from  the 
effe<''iS  ot"  excessive  labour  and  repelled  perspi- 
ration, from  various  causes ;  a  symptomatic 
fever  attends,  generally  inflammatory.  These 
diseases,  not  easily  disiinffuishable  in  dumb 
animais,  are  generally  referable  to  the  genus 
pneumojiia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  neighbouring  parts.  On  pleuretic  dis- 
ease, there  is  a  general  agreement  between 
Gibson,  and  the  best  medical  writers  of  the 
present  day,  both  in  the  pathology  and  me- 
thod of  cure ;  for  a  copious  account  of  it,  as 
it  regards  horses,  Gibson  is  the  proper  au- 
thority to  be  consalted,  who  first  discovered 
the  disease  in  those  anithals,  and  dissected 
some  vv'hich  died  of  it.  It  is  very  rational  to 
suppose,  that  horses  must  be  liable  to  all  the 
various  maladies  of  this  class,  but  there  is  dan- 
ger in  pleuretic  pains  being  mistuken  for  gripes, 
for  which  reason  the  utmost  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  symptoms. 

Ple  UliisY  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  the 
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tihest,  and  in  general  seizes  only  one  side;  the 
symptoms  are,  restlessness  and  increasing  fever, 
which  soon  attains  a  very  high  degree;  vain' 
attempts  to  lie  down,  with  frequent  pointinjj 
of  the  head  to  tlie  affected  side ;  ears  and  feet 
burning  hot,  moulh  parched  .and  dry,  fever 
still  encreasing  to  the  end ;  running  back  as 
far  as  the  collar  will  admit,  remaining  in  that 
position,  panting  with  short  stops;  disposition 
to  cough  ;  dropping  down. 

Peripneumony  is  a  more  general  inflam- 
mation, affecting  the  whole  substance  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  pleura,  or  membrane. 
Many  of  the  symptoms  are,  of  conseq^uence, 
common  :  but  in  the  general  inflammation,  the 
animal  is  less  irritated,  and  never  offers  to  lie 
down,  either  in  the  beginning  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Pulse,  ftrong  and 
high,  ropy  discharge  from  the  nose  and  mouth, 
similar  in  colour  and  consistence  to  that  in  a 
malignant  fever ;  constant  fulness  and  working 
at  the  flanks,  particularly  on  exertion,  ears  and 
feet  cold,  damp  sweats,  as  in  putrid  fever  or 
gripes. 

In  the  cure  of  these  inflammatory  complaints, 
the  grand  dependence  is  in  venesection,  and,  in 
Dr.  Darwin's  words,  "  the  lancet  must  be  used 
copiously,  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  pam 
and  difficult  respiration  increase.    A  blister 
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"  on  the  pained  part.  Antinionial  prepara- 
tions.  Diluents.  Cool  air.  Do  neutral  salts 
*'  increase  the  tendency  to  cough  ?"  Zoono7n, 
vol.  ii.  p.  199.  I  have  never  observed  such  ef- 
fect of  the  salts  upon  horses. 

If  the  horse  be  old  and  weak,  bleed  in  small 
quantity  and  often,  that  is,  tvice  a  day.  Rowel 
in  each  side  the  breast  and  belly,  unless  the 
motion  of  the  flanks  is  likely  to  .prevent  the 
operation  of  the  rowel,  then  in  the  thighs. 
Mild  blister  with  Spanish  flies  only,  over  the 
brisket  and  foremost  ribs.  Emollient  glyster, 
if  needful,  once  a  day.  These  applications, 
with  any  of  the  cooling  febrifuge  drinks  be- 
fore recommended,  will  generally  succeed.  It 
is  remarkable  in  this  case,  Gibson  gives  a  cau- 
tion against  snake-root  as  too  heating,  whilst 
Bartlet  recommends  a  strong  decoction  of  it  as 
a  ^specific. 

Take  spermaceti,  one  ounce,  rub  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg ;  a-!d  one  ounce  Venice  tur- 
pentine, mix;  then  take  one  ounce  nitre  pow- 
dered; and  sugar  of  lead  two  drachms  ;  saf- 
fron half  a  drachm;  chemical  oil  of  aniseeds 
half  a  spoonful.  Make  two  balls  for  one  dose, 
with  honey  or  syrup  of  poppies^  rolling  them 
in  liquorice  powder.  This  fronr>  Gibson ;  but 
I  think  the  sugar  of  lead  ouglit  by  all  means  to 
fee  omitted,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  instancy 
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of  temerarious  practice  in  that  cautious  pre 
scriber.  I  am  aware  that  preparations  of  lead 
(See  Medical  Journal)  have  been  used  of  late, 
with  apparent  impunity  and  presumed  success; 
my  opinion  yet  remains  unaltered,  for  reasons  I 
am  not  yet  prepared  to  state.  Generally,  we 
have  so  many  efficacious  and  safe  medicines, 
that  it  is  extreme  folly  or  mere  lust  of  novelty, 
to  venture  on  those  which  are  dangerous.  The 
balls  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  - 
washed  down  with  the  following  drink :  Colts- 
foot, scabious,  and  ground-ivy,  of  each  a  large 
handful;  a  handful  of  barley;  fi;js,  half  a 
pound  ;  garlic,  two  ounces  ;  hOrse-radish,  and 
assafcetida,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  saffron  two 
drachms.  Boil  in  two  quarts  water,  in  a  close 
vessel  half  an  hour ;  pour  off  clear,  and  add 
one  pint  linseed  oil,  and  honey  one  pound. 

The  horse  continuing  hot  and  restless,  purg- 
ing glysters  may  be  necessary,  with  an  addition 
to  the  decoction,  of  caftor  and  gum  tragacanih, 
half  an  ounce  each.  Light  open  diet ;  hot 
mashes  with  brimstone  and  honey  ;  scalded  bar- 
ley.  If  the  horse  be  strong  and  sound,  finish 
the  cure  with  a  mild  mercurial  purge  or  two, 
or  detersive  pectoral  balls. 

I  have  no  doul)t  but  horses  must  be  fre- 
quently subject  to  Pkurodi/ne  C/ironica,  chroni- 
<;al  pains,  or  stitches  in  the  aide,  which  may  be 
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properly  enough  deemed  internal  rheumatism  ; 
should  tliis  be  suspected,  bleeding  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  medicines  already  men- 
tioned will  be  beneficial. 

Superficial  or  External  Pleurisy 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
which  compose  the  fleshy  parts  between  the 
ribs.  There  is  a  ftiffiiess  and  soreness  to  the 
touch  in  the  shoulders  and  fore  legs.  Method 
of  cure  as  before.  If  there  appear  any  ten- 
dency to  suppuration  in  the  swelled  parts,  en- 
courage it  with  ointment  of  marshmallows,  or 
other  proper  applications.  Or,  bathe  with 
equal  parts  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  the 
above  ointment;  or  the  oil  of  chamomile.  Some- 
times the  humour  will  descend,  and  vent  itself  in 
an  abscess  beneath  the  shoulder,  which  is  a  fa- 
vourable symptom. 

Inflammation  of  the  Diaphragm,  or 
Midriff,  or  Skirt,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called. 
Cure  as  before,  where  the  case  admits  of  cure  ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  this  accident  iu 
horses  and  dogs  admits  of  no  cure,  since  they 
can  only  breathe  by  depressing  the  diaphragm. 
In  this  case  the  doctor  says  the  mouth  of  the 
human  patient  is  frequently  retracted  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Gibson,  the  horse  will  be  sometimes 
iaw-set.  This  inflammation  of  the  skirt  is  pro- 
bably the  proximate  cause  of  a  horse's  stopping 
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and  falling  in  over  exertion,  as  in  the  common 
case  of  hunters  and  post-horses,  inhumanly  rid- 
den to  death.  When  there  is  any  hope,  bleed 
a  small  quantity,  anrl  give  every  three  hours  a 
drink  of  the  restorative  herbs,  with  tincture  of 
assafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  snake-root,  half  an 
ounce  ;  saffron,  two  drachmN  ;  two  drachms 
laudanum.  Fme  water-gruel  is  nourishing  and 
excellent.  Perhaps  volatile  aromatic  spirit, 
with  opium  or  laudanum  (quautities  as  before) 
in  good  sound  beer  or  Port  wine,  uould  suc- 
ceed beyond  any  other  medicine.  If  the  fever 
be  considerable,  add  puritied  nitre,  half  an 
ounce.  In  a  day  or  two,  cordial  ball  in  mulled 
Port  or  good  beer,  to  one  pint  of  which  add 
half  a  pint  herb  drink.  On  return  of  appetite, 
jfine  fragrant  picked  hay  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  warm  malhes  of  malt  and  fresh  bran. 
Gentle  frictions.  Fresh  air.  Large  bed  to 
roll  upon. 

A  Peripneumony  neglected  may  terminate 
in  a  collection  of  coagulable  lymph,  left  un- 
absorbed  in  the  chest.  This  kind  of  dropsy 
is  mentioned  by  Wood,  and  another  writer 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  The  signs 
are,  difficulty  in  movirtg  the  fore-quarters ; 
if  the  disease  be  curable,  tapping  must  be 
the  means. 
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The  following  case  of  pleurodyne,  happened 
a  few  years  back :  A  hale  robust  woman,  of 
about  thirty-five,  accustomed  to  earn  her  living 
by  gathering  water-cresses,  became  constantly 
afflicted  with  pains  in  her  side.  She  was  bled 
so  frequently  (although  with  little  relief)  that 
"with  the  loss  of  blood  and  poor  living,  she  be- 
came quite  emaciated,  and  died  covered  with 
vermin.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  the 
morbis  pcdiculosus  which  has  come  within  my 
knowledge,  a  symptom  which  was  associated 
"with  the  tatal  disease  of  the  celebrated  Pym; 
and  which  my  old  favourites,  the  cavaliers,  su- 
perstitiously  attributed  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
for  disloyalty  to  his  Vicegerent, 

THE  ANTICOR,  OR  ANTICOEUR, 

Is  supposed  by  Solleysel  to  be  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  or  bag  which  contains 
the  heart,  usually  terminating  in  a  critical  ab- 
scess in  the  chest;  according  to  that  writer, 
if  the  swelling  ascends  to  the  throat  it  is 
"  present  death."  The  disease  seems  to  be  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  is,  perhaps,  pecu- 
liar to  warmer  climes.  It  is  of  the  pleuretic 
class. 
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THE  STRANGLES 

Is  a  well-known  disease,  which  attacks  most 
colts,  and,  according  to  ^Gibson,  usually  upon 
their  being  first  put  to  labour,  terminating  ia 
a  cvitical  abscess  under  the  jaws. 

l)^oung  animals  are  subject  to  some  kind  of 
critical,  and  non-recurrent  disease;  for  ex- 
ample, the  distemper  in  dogs,  which,  in  one 
instance,  I  observed  to  pass  off  in  bladdery  and 
fetid  eruptions.  Warmth  and  a  light  diet,  with 
broth,  water-gruel.  Sec.  are  indicated.  ,  Rhu- 
barb and  calomel. 

The  old  English  term  for  this  disease,  was 
the  Strangullion  ;  and  Blundevil,  nfter 
Laurentius  Russius,  and  the  Italian  writers, 
compares  it  to  the  Cynanche  or  Angina  of  the 
human  species,  giving  of  it,  however,  a  very 
lame  and  imperfect  account.  Soileysel  styles 
it  a  northern  disease,  and  compares  it  with 
the  small-pox,  as  those  before  him  had  com- 
pared it  to  the  quinsey,  and  it  no  doubt  bears 
analogy,  in  many  respects,  with  both  dis- 
eases. It  is  one  of  those  spontaneous  efforts 
of  nature,  to  disburthen  herself  of  a  superflux 
of  humours,  which  is  final,  and  does  not  recur  ; 
us  to  the  vivES,  to  which  aged  horses  are  sub- 
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ject,  they  either  bear  no  relation  to  the  strangles, 
or  this  latter  disorder,  in  age,  makes  a  different 
appearance.  The  matter  of  the  strangles  is 
contagious  in  a  certain  degree,  since  a  country 
farrier  propagah^d  the  disease  by  inoculation, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recommend  such  un- 
necessary practice. 

The  authors  to  be  consulted  in  this  case,  are 
Gibson  and  Bracken,  all  our  other  writers, 
-without  reserve,  having  merely  copied  them  : 
Those  who  may  iind  it  convenient  "  to  sink 
"  a  tedious  hour  in  the  serious  task  of  criti- 
'*  cism,''  may  refer  to  Mr.  Taplin  on  the 
Strangles  ;  where  that  most  unfortunate  of  cri- 
tics,  like  a  true  Signior  Apuntador,  or  Knight 
of  the  Pestle,  has  supposed  that  comminuted 
must  necessarily  and  exclusively  mean  pidve- 
rised  ! 

Although  the  strangles  commonly  attacks 
young  horses  on  their  being  first  brought  to 
labour,  and  the  nourishing  diet  of  the  fitable,  at 
least  before  they  arrive  at  five  years  ;  yet  I 
have  both  known  unbroken  colts  seized  with 
it  in  the  fields,  and  horses  which  have  escaped 
it  during  their  lives.  Among  colts  at  grass  it 
has  probably  been  sometimes  contagious.  It  is 
the  custom  to  suffer  a  colt  to  run  it  off  at  grass; 
but  I  should  much  rather  prefer  the  taking 
him  up  instantly  into'  warm  keep,  and  proper 
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care,  lest  tlie  discharge  should  be  checked  by 
the  repulsive  property  of  the  cold  air,  and  a 
part  of  the  disease,  from  insufficient  solution, 
be  left  in  the  habit  to  re-appear  in  time,  under 
the  guise  and  denomination  of  Vives.  Bracken 
seems  inchned,  under  some  circumstances,  to 
repel  the  strangles  ;  but  those  only  in  which  it 
could  possibly  be  safe  practice,  in  nij  opinion, 
are,  when  the  tumour  or  tumours  are  small, 
phlegmatic,  and  disinclined  to  suppuration. 
They  may  then  be  treated  with 'repellents  as 
the  F/w^,  alterative  or  purgative  medicines  be- 
ing joined.  This  is  no  very  uncommon  case 
even  witli  colts. 

The  signs  of  the  approach  of  this  disease,  are 
thrusting  out  of  the  nose,  hoarse  cough,  feverish 
heat,  hot  breath,  heavy,  and  hmguid  eyes,  dii- 
ficulty  in  deglutition.  A  sweHing  appears  be- 
tween the  jaw-bones,  increasing  daily,  until 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,-  when  the  imposthuma- 
tion  breaks,  discharging  a  large  quantity  of 
matter.  In  this  favourable  case,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  clothe  the  head  well,  anoint 
the  abscess  twice  a  day  with  an  emollient  oint- 
ment, and  perhaps  to  enlarge  the  orifice,  in  a 
small  degree,  when  the  matter  first  appears, 
and  to  heal  afterwards  with  camphorated  spirits. 
In  the  interm,  the  horse's  diet  should  be  soft 
and  warm,  with  warm  water,  or  white  water. 
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plenty  of  gruelj  and  the  salts  as  occasion  may 
demand.  i 

Should  the  disorder  arise  upward  among  the 
glands,  and  divide  itself  into  several  tumours, 
wliich  maturate  at  different  periods,  the  pro- 
gress nnd  cure  may  be  tedious:  but  when  the 
abscess  is  formed  above,  nearly  about  the  head 
of  the  windpipe,  there  is  a  degree  of  danger, 
since  it  may  prevent  a  horse  from  swallowing 
for  several  days  ;  and  if  suppuration  be  long 
delayed,  a  suilbcation  may  ensue.    In  this  situ- 
ation the  e3'cs  mHI  be  fixed,  and  the  nostrils 
dilated,  as  in  convulsion.    Running  at  the  nose 
is  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  symptom. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  arises  on  the  inside  of 
the  jaw-boiie,  when  it  is  a  considerable  time  in 
coming  to  maturity  ;  and  the  discharge  must 
be  evacuated  by  the  mouth. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  promote  suppuration 
by  art,  unguents  and  warm  fomentations,  used 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  preferable  to 
poultices  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  are  apt 
to  become  cold,  and  by  their  repelling  effect  in 
that  state,  to  undo  all  the  good  they  may  have 
previously  done,  a  difficulty  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced :  but  if  the  attendant  will  take  the 
pains  of  replacing  the  poultices,  the  instant  they 
lose  the  necessary  degree  of  heat,  there  is  no 
method  half  so  efficacious.    Receipts  for  poul- 
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tices,  embrocations,  unguents,  and  preparations 
of  various  kinds,  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to 
the  .Index. 

Should  the  discharge  proceed  by  th§  moutli, 
cleanse  frequently  with  equal  parts  of  best 
vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine,  or  brandy,  dikited  a 
little  with  water,  and  sweetened  with  honey. 
V.'ash  the  nostrils  with  the  same,  paying  all  pos- 
sible attention  to  cleanliness.    Use  no  prema- 
tura attempt  to  open  the  abscess,  but  should 
nature  be  too  tardy,  a  depending  orifice  may 
be  made,  not  too  deep,  with  alighted  candle,  or 
preferably  with  a  small  pointed  cautery.  If  tlia 
fever  run  too  high,  bleed  once  ;  should  it  be- 
come hectic  and  malignant,  give  the  fever  drink 
before  prescribed,  and  incase  of  much  discharge 
from  the  nose,  that  the  horse  appear  weakened, 
the  bark  with  red  wine  will  be  the  best  resto- 
rative ;  or  strong  decoctions  of,  guiacum  ren- 
dered palatable  with  raisins>  figs,  and  honey,  a 
quart  a  day  for  a  week  or  two.    Indurations  of 
the  glands  remaining  after  the  cin'e,  will  be  best 
dispersed  by  strong  mercurial  unction,  keeping 
the  horse  safe  from  cold  :  and  mild,  mercurial 
physic.    In  the  same  manner  the  Fives  are  to 
be  treated. 
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Or  JAUNDICE  of  the  human  species,  is  a 
common  disease  amongst  horses  and  horned 
cattle,  and  siometimes  associated  with  other  ma- 
ladies, as  fever,  catarrh,  colic.  T4ie  idopathic, 
or  jaundice,  simply  considejed,  is  the  primary 
effect  of  an  ohstruction  in  the  common  gall- 
pipe  (for  the  horse  has  no  gall-bladder)  from 
various  causes,  by  which  the  bile,  or  great  part 
of  it,  instead  of  taking  its  destined  course  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  first  of  the  small  guts, 
>\here  it  is  designed  by  nature  to  blunt  and 
sheathe  the  acids  of  the  chyle,  regurgitates  into 
the  vena  cava,  thence  passing  into  the  circu- 
lation, tinging  the  fluids  with  a  yellow  hue. 
The  symptoms  are  sluggishness,  want  of  appe- 
tite, rough  coat,  loss  of  flesh,  and  hollowness  of 
flanks,  low  fever,  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  pale  or  brown  urine,  crude,  loose,  and 
pale  excrement,  or  very  dark  coloured,  and  in 
small  balls. 

Should  the  disease  have  arisen  from  high 
keep  and  indigestion,  for  want  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise, or  timely  purgation,  and  the  horse  be  in- 
tolerable strength,  begin  the  cure  by  once  mo- 
derate bleeding,  and  the  next  day  give  the  mild 
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tiioetic  purge,  with  calomel,  perhaps  the  most 
tlllcacioiis  remedy  in  the  case.  After  the  set- 
ting of  this  (lose,  proceed  regularly  with  the 
following  infusion,  until  the  disease  shall  submit, 
which  in  a  favourable  and  recent  case,  may  very 
well  happen  in  a  week.  The  infusion  :  Salt 
oi  tartar,  two  ounces;  turmeric,  three  ounces; 
sailron  and  soap  of  tartar,  each  half  an  ounce; 
fihngs  of  iron,  three  ounces  ;  mix  in  a  gallon 
of  beer  (porter  is  preferable)  and  infuse  in  a 
stone  bottle  corked  up  two  or  three  days,  shak- 
ing frequently.  Strain  off  from  a  pint  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  for  a  dose,  milk  warm,  every 
m o r n i n 2r  fa fii n 2;. — B racke n . 

On:  Indian  .rhubarb,  turmeric,  madder,  li- 
quorice root,  sal  polychreft,  in  powder,  equal 
quantities ;  make  balls  w  ilh  castile  soap  and 
honey.  A  common  sized  ball  twice  a  day. 
This  seldom  fails.  Glyster  once  or  twice,  if 
needful.  IVowel.  Water-gruel.  Clothing.  Air. 
Walking  exercise.  Perhaps  another  mild  purge, 
or  slight  course  of  salts,  may  be  necessary  ta 
bring  the  horse  into  good  working  condition. 

Should  the  disease  proceed  from  severity  of 
labour,  and  chronic  obstructions,  and  the  liver 
be  affected,  the  most  powerful  chemical  deob- 
struents  will  be  required.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  horse  will  shew  the  state  of  the  c<ise 
but  too  plainly.  Preparations  of  steel.  a^Lthiop's 
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inine'ral,  or  tlic  anlimonial  powder,  already 
given  in  a  former  Chapter,  must  be  tried  ;  hut 
the  administration  of  these  oujiht  to  be  in  able 
professional  liands.  Gibson  recommends  bleed- 
ings, from' the  inflammatory  state  in  winch  he 
has  found  tlio  livers,  on  dissection  of  jaundiced 
liorscs. 

Frequently  there  will  be  but  little  occasion 
tor  mechcine,  for  the  horse  will  be  dead  in  two 
or  three  days  after  being  taken  from  work, 
wlien  the  liver  will  be  found  totally  decayed; 
or  a  dark  sanious  discharge  will  issue  from  the 
nose  and  mouth,  which  the  farriers  say  is  the 
disease  changed  to  the  black  jaundice,  and 
which  is  incurable  :  I  have  seen  both  these  cases 
repeatedly,  but  never  that  inflammatory  species 
of  the  disease  which' Gibson  says  produces  deli- 
rium and  madness. 

The  inveterate  jaundice  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  take  the  denomination  of  coxsump- 
TiONin  horses;  a  case  in  which  the  success  of 
a  long  course  of  medicine  would  by  no  means 
be  so  certain  as  the  expence  and  trouble.  A 
short  course  well  advised.  Salt  marshes.  Straw- 
yard  with  carrots  and  lucern  hay. 

Dr.  Eagleton  Smith  records  a  cure  of  jaun- 
dice, sTOposed  to  originate  from  a  wound  in  the 
liver,  the  patient  being  a  soldier,  with  sheep's 
gall  and  water,  given  after  meals ;  the  dose. 
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lia'lf  an  ounce  of  the  gall  fresh,  to  two  ounces 
water.  The  digestive  power  had  been  totally 
destroyed  by  the  disease.  Trom  a  number  of 
cruel  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  some 
otliers  equally  successful  and  satisfactory  upon 
dead  ones,  which  ought  entirely  to  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  the  former,  the  Doctor 
has  brought  very  solid  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  gall,  not  the  gastric  acid,  is  the  menstruum 
or  principle  of  digestion  in  animals.  Gall  has 
been  long  prescribed  as  a  stomachic  upon  the 
continent ;  and  may,  in  all  probability,  as  a 
powerful  assistant  in  digestion,  be  found  an 
efiicacious  remedy  in  the  consumptions  of  men 
or  horses. 

I  ha\o  now  before  me,  mi  accoimt  of  the 
epidemic  cough  am-ong  horses,  or  as  it  was 
called.,  the  distemper,  in  17^0,  written  by  Dr 
13racken,  in  his  usual  roundabout  way  ;  and  3 
have  reason  to  believe,  it  was  the  last  of  his 
publications  on  that,  or  any  other  subject. , 

The  disease,  he  says,  was  produced  from 
*  the  constitution  of  the  air,'  and  was  produc- 
tive of  violent  cougts  amongst  the  horses 
throughout  this  island,  whether  without,  or 
within  doors.  He  saw  some  fall  down  in  cough- 
ing fits,  resembling,  in  the  symptoms,  the  hoop- 
ing cough  of  children.    The  tone  deep  and  hoi- 
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low,  ilie  congli  remaining  some  weeks,  and  even 
two  months. 

He  first  advised  those  copious  bleedings,  re- 
peated according  to  the  strength  of  the  animal, 
so  iiecessary  in  all  inflammatory  cases.   *  Since, 
in  fact,'  continues  the  Dr.  '  bleeding  is  the  most 
sovereign  remedy  ;  because,  as  to  the  tribe  of 
balsamics  doing  much  good  in  intlammation  of 
the  lungs,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  it,  and 
those  gentlemen  who  pin  their  faith  upon  such 
practice,  are  wanting  in  the  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy.'— 'The  cough  among  horses  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  as  I  observed  by  seeing  a 
horse  lately  opened,  after  he  died  of  the  dis- 
temper in  its  highest  virulence,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  term ;  for  the  spungy  bones  of  the 
nose  and  the  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils, 
together  \nth  all  the  other  parts,  as  the  brain, 
&c.  were  free  and  sound,  excepting  a  very  small 
discolouration  from  the  sharpness  and  acrimony 
of  the  humours    discharged  by  the  nose,  and 
which  undouV)tedlv   came  from  the  tainted 
lungs;  but  these  were  intirely  in  a  mortified 
Btate,  and  emitted  that  particular  smell,  by 
which  a  blind  man  that  is  a  practiser,  pro- 
nounces a  sphacelation,  or  highly  gangrenous 
disposition  of  the  affected  part ;  but  before  the 
mortification  had  advanced  far  some  of  the 
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blood  vessels  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs 
bad  broke,  and  a  part  of  them  inosculated  with 
the  pleura,  or  membrane  which  lines  the  inside 
of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  adhere  strongly  :  and  this 
is  no  uncommon  case  in  violent  pleurisies  and 
peripneumonies/ 

Some,  although  not  many,  he  observed,  die 
of  this  distemper  for  want  of  copious  bleeding 
in  the  first  sta^e  ;  and  such  as  recover  without 
it,  provided  they  are  highly  affected,  may  be  in 
danger  of  the  glanders,  or  a  broken  wind. 

The  following  is  the  good  Doctor's  prescrip- 
tion in  the  case,  sound  enough  indeed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  a  little  in  the  old  woman's 
style,  both  of  composition  and  administration. 
The  seneca  root,  1  remember,  in  great  esteem, 
and  it  probably  has  more  efficacy  than  modern 
medical  fashion  is  willing  to  allow. 

"  Take  of  the  root  called  seneca,  or  rattle 
snake  root  (which  every  good  apothecary  keeps, 
or  ought  to  keep)  two  ounces,  bruise  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  it  in  a  pan  along  with  five  pints 
of  water,  boiled  to  three  pintjs ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling,  put  in  two  ounces  of  liquo- 
rice root  bruised,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and 
an  ounce  of  cremor  tartar  powdered :  then 
strain  and  give  the  horse  one  half  of  this  de- 
coction, morning  and  evening,  every  third 
morning  and  evening  for  three  turns,  first  put- 
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ting  a  rowel  in  his  brescot,  and  another  under 
his  belly,  and  diet  him  with  soft  meats,  and 
warmish  water,  with  oat-meal  along  with  sweet 
short  haj,  if  he  will  eat  it ;  but  if  not,  he  must 
be  nourished  with  liquids,  and  kept  warm,  and 
walked  out  twice  a  day,  provided  the  w  eather  is 
seasonable. " 

After  the  horse  shall  be  free  from  his  dis- 
order, the  Doctor  orders  a  purge,  of  no  less 
than  an  ounce  and  half  of  common  aloes,  with 
the  addition  of  jalap,  sulphur,  cremor  tartar> 
terebinthinated  balsam  of  sulphur,  and  syrup  of 
buckthorn,  to  be  repeated -in  ten  days, 
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CHAP.  V. 

VEIITIGO  STAGGERS  APOPLEXY  EPI- 
LEPSY OR  FALLING  EVIL  CONVULSIONS 

•  STAG  EVIL   LOCKED  JAW  NIGHT- 
MARE. 

WlTPI  these  our  farriers  make  a  notable  con- 
fusion, since  they  are  most  ofthem,  to  use  Os- 
mer's  words,  "  no  yiore  than  secondary  effects/* 
or  the  symptoms  of  various  diseases.  This  con- 
sideration must  fully  evince  the  folly  of  de- 
pending upon  advertised  nostrums  for  staggers 
and  convulsions,  which  medicines  are  generally 
cephalic  mixtures,  calculated  to  palliate  symp- 
toms in  some  particular  cases,  but  seldom,  or 
M'ith  extreme  uncertainty,  to  be  of  liny  radical 
use.  All  pretended  secrets  for  the  cure  of  these 
diseases,  must  instantly  appear,  to  any  man  of 
a  tolerable  share  of  medical  intbrmation,  to  be 
mere  imposition  :  the  best  secret  (and  I  am 
sorry  it  is  yet  a  secret  among  many)  is  a  dili- 
gent observation  of  symptoms,  and  a  familiarity 
with  tlie  jjraa  is  and  mctliodus  mede?idi  of  the 
best  authors,  Tor  the  theory  of  apoplectic  and 
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convulsive  disease  in  horses,  I  refer  the  juvenile 
practitioner  to  Bracken  ;  for  the  practice  and 
method  of  cure,  to  Gibson  and  Bartlet :  there 
he  will  find  ample  satisfaction,  but  no-where 
else,  unless  he  meet  with  better  success  than  I 
have,  after  a  painful  search. 

Hippocrates  says,  that  convulsions  may  pro- 
ceed either  from  fulness  or  emptiness ;  from 
plethora  and  too  much  blood,  occasioned  by 
want  of  exercise  or  physic  ;  or  from  extreme 
labour,  over  purgation,  long  watching,  fasting, 
or  wounds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  vertigo 
or  giddiness,  which  may  arise  either  from  the 
turgescency  and  tension  of  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  head,  or  the  dilatation  and  weakness  of  the 
Tessels,  and  rarefaction  of  the  blood  ;  of  the 
latter  case  I  can  sorrowfully  assure  the  Reader, 
hand  incapcrtus  loqiior. 

The  idiopathic  staggers  in  horses, answers 
precisely  in  all  respects,  whether  of  cause,  symp- 
toms, or  consequence,  with  the  apoplexy  of  the 
human  species.  The  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease,  is  supposed  to  be  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  plexus  chorokles,  and  other  small 
vessels  of  the  brain,  w  hich  pressing  upon  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  impedes  the  action  of  the 
animal  spirits,  and  puts  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
functions  of  life.    The  remote  causes  are,  ge- 
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iierally,  over-fulness,  richness,  or  sliiggisbness 
of  the  blood. 

The  HEAD-AC II  in  horses,  mentioned  by  all 
the  old  writers,  is  generally  a  prelude  to  the 
staggers,  as  is  also  vertigo  or  giddiness,  for- 
merly called  the  sturdy  orTUiiNSiCK,  which 
symptom  makes  its  appearance  on  their  first 
being  led  into  the  air  from  the  stable.  The 
siirns  of  the  head-ach  are,  hanoins:  down  of 
the  head,  drooping  of  the  ears,  dull  and  watery 
eyes,  dropping  pf  urine,  and  co.?tiveness.  Pro- 
V)ably  the  pain  of  the  head  and  vertigo  arise,  at 
first,  merely  from  association  M'ith  the  nervous 
coat  of  the  stomach,  the  original  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction, which  being  neglected,  it  at  last  reaches 
the  brain,  and  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  or  staggers, 
is  the  immediate  consequence.    The  horse  falls 
-suddenly,  and  although  sometimes  the  paroxism 
will  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  exhaust  itself,  and 
the  animal  recover,  and  arise  without  assistance; 
yet,  in  many  cases,  unless  timely  relief  were  af- 
forded by  opening  a  vein,  the  only  remedy, 
death  would  be  the  consequence  in  a  very  short 
space.  The  fit  is  sometimes  attended  with  strong 
and  violent  convulsion,  at  others  not ;  in  the 
first  case,  the  animal  rolls  and  beats  himself  ia 
a  frightful  manner;  otherwise  he  lies  on  his 
side  groaning,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  heav^ 
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ing  violently  at  the  flanks,  his  eyes  and  tail  set, 
fiesh  trembling  and  convulsed. 

I  have  seen  various  cases  of'sraggers  ;  the  last 
^ixs  as  follows :  Walking  up  Fleet-street,  I  ob- 
served a  crowd  of  people  wonderfully  diverted 
with  the  agonies  of  a  cart-horse  beating  himself 
almost  to  pieces,  in,  1  think,  the  most  violent 
convulsions  I  ever  witnessed.  He  threw  him- 
self repeatedly  upon  the  foot-path,  and  was  very 
near  going  headlong  into  a  shop.  To  my 
astonishment,  the  fellows  who  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  horse,  took  no  steps  whatever  towards 
bis  recovery,  but  were  making  themselves  as 
merry,  with  the  rest  of  the  mob,  as  though  they 
were  enjoying  the  humane,  considerate,  and 
harmless  diversion  of  hunting  a  miserable  and 
forlorn  discarded  dog,  with  a  cannister  tied  to 
his  tail.  It  was  impossible  for  mc  to  be  silent — 
I  called  out  so  often,  *'  Why  don't  you  bleed, 
"  the  horse  in  the  mouth  ?"  that  a  t^dl  fellow, 
with  a  whip  on  his  shoulder,  took  olfence  at  my 
importunity,  and  turning  to  me  witli  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  contempt  was  exceedingly 
well  depicted,  interrupted  me  with,  "  Bleed  your 
**  sister ! — And  pray  now,  what  do  you  know 
"  about  the  matter  ? — don't  you  see  that  the 

horse  has  got  the  mad-staggers,  and  must  die." 
"VYeli  knowing  my  own  foible,  and  that  I  hud 
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no  liantl  at  a  retort,  I  remained  silent.  1^ re- 
cently the  vioience  of  the  fit  abated,  the  horse 
stretched  himself  out,  shaking  and  groaning  ter- 
ribly, and  with  the  almost  certain  indications  of 
the  insufiiciency  of  nature  to  free  herself  witli- 
out  assistance.  'J'he  carter  now  standing  by  his 
horse's  head,  I  determined  to  make  one  more 
assay,  and  the  anecdote  of  a  certain  great  man 
on  shipboard;  and  "  extinguish  that  illumina- 
"  tion,''  coming  that  moment  across  my  mind, 
I  resolved  also  not  to  make  a  similar  blunder. 
Accordingly  putting  myself  in  the  most  favour- 
able posture  to  obtain  a  hearing,  I  bawled  out 

as  loud  as  I  was  able,  "  your — ' — you 

"  thick-sculled  son  of  a  ,  whv  don't  vou 

"  cut  the  bars  of  the  horse's  mouth  and  be  

"  to  3'ou.^"  J  shall  never  forget  it — these  flow- 
ers of  the  mother  tongue  operated  upon  the 
fellow's  auditory  nerves  like  a  charm;  he  just 
cast  a  kind  of  vacant  look  towards  the  place 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  whilst  his  hand 
mechanically  slid  down  to  his  pocket;  out  came 
his  knife,  and  after  a  little  aukward  fumbling, 
he  drew  blood  in  the  roof  of  the  horse's  mouth. 
The  issue  of  the  blood  relieved  the  pressure  on 
the  nerves  instantaneously,  and  the  horse^giving 
three  or  four  sobs,  was  upon  his  legs  in  less  than 
five  minutes;  and  was  led  staggering  away  to  a 
farrier,  to  receive,  I  suppose,  a  cordial  drink, 
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by  way  of  preparing  him  for  another  fit.  I 
could  not  help  maliciously  asking  my  old  an- 
tagonist, the  tall  man  with  the  whip,  whether 
all  horses  died  of  the  mad-staggers?  "Mell, 
"  Mr.  AVise-acre,'*  replied  this  acute  sophister 
of  the  stable,  "  don't  you  see  the  horse  had  not 
"  the  mad-staggers,  or  he  would  not  have  got 
"  over  'it."  What  a  public  loss,  that  such  a 
genius  had  not  been  bred  a  lawyer  or  a  po- 
litician !  The  horse  appeared  to  be  high-fed  and 
full  of  blood,  and  had  been  strained  hard  in 
drawing  a  heavy  load,  in  all  probability,  imme- 
diately upon  a  full  feed. 

This,  like  the  colic,  is  plainly  the  disease" of 
iieglected  evacuations;  and  an  immense  load  of 
faeces  or  dung  retained  in  the  intestines,  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  most  powerful  causes.  Cart- 
horses particularly  will  always  be  subject  to 
such  maladies,  unless  they  are  occasionally 
purged ;  but  venienti  occiirrite  morbo  has  been 
echoed  by  every  writer  since  Hippocrates,  to  no 
manner  of  purpose. 

I  am  supposing  a  case  of  simple  apoplexy 
from  plethora,  and  the  subject  strong,  and  full 
of  humours.  To  grooms  and  farriers,  should 
any  such  honour  me  with  a  perusal,  I  must  note 
here,  that  1  do  not  mean  corrupt  or  tainted 
humours,  but  merely  a  superabundance  of  the 
unimal  juices,  in  their  natural  state.  Attenel 
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first  to  the  most  urgent  s3^mptom,  which  being 
palhated,  deliberate  on  the  cause,  and  the  most 
proper  means  of  a  radical  cure.  Bleed  plenti- 
fully, and  in  several  parts  at  once,  if  ne^d  be, 
from  two  quarts,  even  to  five  or  six,  according 
to  circumstances.  Repeat,  in  a  kss  quantity, 
next  day  if  required.  If  the  horse  be  cast,  raise 
his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  truss  of  straw. 
The  fit  over,  setons  may  be  made  in  several 
parts  of  the  body.  Laxative  glysters,  morn- 
ing and  night;  backraking  previously.  Salined 
water  or  drinks.  Water -gruel  plenty,  and 
mashes.  If  the  horse  still  appear  dull  and  heavy 
about  the  head,  blow  up  his  nostrils,  with  a 
long  slender  pipe,  half  an  egg-shell  full  of  finely 
powdered  asani  hacca,  two  or  three  nights  the 
last  thing,  and  keep  hini  from  catching  cold. 
Walking  exercise.  After  a  week,  a  brisk  aloetic 
purge :  the  following  week,  begin  a  course  of 
alterative  balls,  the  size  of  a  pigeons  egg, 
morning  and  night ;  a  fortnight's  or  month's 
continuance  may  suffice.  One  ounce  of  native 
cinnabar,  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  the  cor- 
dial ball,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Bracken.  I 
have  not  observed  this  case  to  require  the  assist- 
ance of  any  nervous  or  cephalic  medicines. 

In  INf LAMMATIOK"  OF  THE  BRAIN,  AND 

DELIRIUM,  copious  and  frequent  bleedings, 
glysters,  and  the  use  of  nitre,  to  the  amount  of 
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from  six  to  eight  ounces  in  a  day,  are  the  only 
elependance.  Blundevil  says  he  has  seen  a  mad 
horse  bite  the  flesh  from  his  own  shoulders. 

Gibson  describes  the  symptom  of  a  horsd 
rearing  up,  and  falling  back,  on  the  approach 
of  any  one  to  handle  his  head,  referring  the 
cause  to  water  in  the  ventricle,  which  from  the 
erect  position  of  the  head,  flowing  backward, 
causes  a  sudden  pressure  and  weight  on  the 
cerebellum  and  origin  of  tlie  nerves.    lie  says, 
young  horses  are  most  liable.    I  have  seen  one 
or  two  instances  of  this,  which  the  fiirriers  call- 
ed the  megrim.    I  was  not  clearly  satisfied, 
that  the  head  was  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  but  if 
so,  I  should  suppose  that  frequent  moderate 
bleedings,  setons,  or  rowels,  and  the  medicines 
prescribed  generally  in  convulsions  and  epilepsy, 
must  be  indicated. 

In  general,  the  epilepsy  is  rather  to  be 
referred  to  a  weak  cause  and  to  inanition,  than 
to  plethora.  The  convulsions  do  not  always 
proceed  originally  from  the  head,  but  from 
association  with  some  other  affected  part.  The 
causes,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be  constitu- 
tional debility,  excessive  exertion,  labour  unac- 
customed, or  too  long  continued  without  the 
necessary  remissions.  The  common  signs  are, 
reeling  and  staggering,  eyes  fixed,  insensibility 
to  every  thing,  turning  round,  'sudden  fallincr 
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down,  convulsions  succeeded  by  stillness,  insen- 
sibility as  if  death  were   approaching,  legs 

stretched  out  stiff  and  immoveable,  treml)lin2: 

p 

and  working  at  the  flanks ;  horses  will  some- 
times continue  in  this  state  for  several  hours, 
and  at  last  arise  of  themselves  :  a  dry  white  foam 
in  the  mouth  is  generally  a  favourable  symp- 
tom, indicating  the  termination  of  the  lit. 

The  cure:  Bleeding  according  to  strength  ; 
but  here  the  utmost  precaution  is  necessary, 
for  as  in  the  apoplexy  from  plethora,  and  a 
superabundance  of  the  material  of  life,  too  free 
a  usQ  of  the  lancet  can  scarcely  be  made,  so  in 
cases  of  exhaustion,  even  a  small  trespass  on  the 
quantity  of  blood,  is  not  repaired  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Body  to  be  kept  soluble  by 
glysters.  The  following  ball  and  drink,  to  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  day  at  first ;  al'terwards, 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  until  the  cessation  of 
the  disease.  Asafostid^a,  half  an  ounce;  Russia 
castor  pounded,  and  Venice  turpentine,  each 
two  draChms;  diapente,  one  ounce;  make  the 
ball  with  honey  and  oil  of  aniber. 

For  the  drink  to  wash  do^vn  the 
BALL.  Take  pennyroyal  and  misletoe,  each  a 
large  handful;  valerian  root,  one  ounce;  li- 
quorice, half  an  ounce  ;  saffron,  two  drachms; 
infuse  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  two  hours, 
pour  off.    Or,  the  following  may  be  used  if 

VOL.  II.  P 
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'necessaiy,  to  wfirm,  and  invigorate  the  bloocL 
Gastor  and  asafoetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
rue  and  penn3n'ojal,  of  each  a  large  handful ; 
filings  of  iron  tied  up  in  a  bag,  half  a  pound  ; 
infuse  in  two  quarts  boiling  water,  and  keep  the 
infuvsion  close  covered  by  itself  Then  take 
Virginia  snakeweed,  conlrayerva  and  valerian, 
each  half  an  ounce  saffron  and  cochineal,  each 
two  drachms  ;  infuse  in  a  quart  of  white  wine 
(or  fine  sound  old  ale)  in  the  sun,  or  by  the 
fire  side,  covered,  twenty-four  hours.  Mix  a 
pint  of  the  first  infusion  and  a  gill  of  the 
tincture  for  a  dose  once  a  day,  or  oftner,  if  re- 
quired. 

The  above  forms  are  from  Gibson,  the  first 
who  prescribed  medicines  of  this  class  for  horses 
in  the  staggers,  which  were  afterwartls  highly 
approved  by  Dr.  Bracken,  who  only  objected 
to  the  expence.  Out  of  this  profusion  of  me- 
dicines, which  1  have  pTit  down  for  form  sake, 
the  judicious  practitioner  may  select  some  of 
real  efficacy  ;  and  in  most  cases  of  this  kind, 
laudanum,  or  opium,  in  any  convenient  ce- 
phahc  drink,  may  succeed,  indeed  should  never 
be  omitted,  the  paiient  being  weak.  Myrrh 
and  ammoniacum  are  also  recommended  by 
Gibson. 

Should  the  yellows  be  associated  with  con- 
vulsion»,'  or  more  properly,  the  former  be  at- 
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tended  with  convulsions  ;  the  specific  medicines, 
arid  treatment  for  each,  must  in  course  be 
joined. 

STAG-EVIL,  AND  LOCKED  JAW. 

This  stag-evil,  tetanus,  or  cramp,  is  some- 
times so  universal  and  lasting,  that  peihups  it 
ought  to  be  demed  idiopathic  convulsion  in 
horses.  As  to  the  locked  jaw,  or  tetanus  tris^ 
mus,  it  is  a  symptom  or  affection  arising  from 
sympathy,  or  consent  of  parts,  generally  with  a 
wounded  tendon.  A  vear  or  two  since,  a 
horse-dealer,  driving  his  chaise  near  town,  his 
horse  picked  up  a  nail,  which  penetrated  so 
deep,  that  he  was  instantly  seized  with  the  lock- 
ed jaw,  or  in  the  common  phrase,  became  jaw- 
set.    I  believe  the  horse  died  in  a  day  or  two. 

Gibson  speaks  as  follows  of  the  stag-evil. 
He  has  known  horses  clear  their  racks  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  drink  their  water, 
and  eat  their  usual  allowance  of  corn  ;  and  yet> 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  have  had  their  mouths 
close  shut  up,  and  their  whole  bodies  con- 
vulsed. 

*'  As  soon  as  a  horse  is  seized  in  this  manner, 
**  his  head  is  raised  with  his  nose  towards  his 
"  rack,  his  ears  prick'd  up,  and  his  tail  cock'd, 
"  looking  with  an  eagerness  as  an  hungry  horse, 
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**  when  haj.  is  put  down  to  him,  or  like  a  high 
**  spirited  horse  when  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle 
"  — his  neck  grows  stiff,  cramped,  and  almost 

immoveable;  and  if  he  lives  in  this  condi- 
**  tiou  a  few  days,  knots  and  ganghons  will 
"  arise  in  the  tendinous  parts ;  all  the  muscles 
"  will  be  cramped,  legs  stiff,  wide  and  straddle- 
"  ing,  as  if  the;  harse  were  nailed  to  the  pave- 
**  ment ;  skin  drawn  tight  in  all  parts,  eyes 
"  fixed,  scarce  any  ability  to  walk  ;  snorts  and 
**  sneezes  often,  which  symptom  increases  till 
**  he   drops  dead,  which  happens  in  a  few 

days/' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  cramp  as  occasion- 
ed by  cold  ;  the  ancient  veterinarians  were  no 
"strangers  to  this  accident.  Theomnestiis  de- 
'scribes  his  favourite  horse  to  have  been  univer- 
sally cramped  and  jaw-set,  from  passing  the 
mountains  in  a  deep  snow;  which  he  cured  by 
raising  a  diaphoresis  in  the  horse,  with  a  large 
ihe  in  the  stable,  and  by  anointing  his  body 
with  a  strange  composition  of  an  immense 
number  of  articles,  called  Acopum, 

Gibson  supposed  the  stag-evil  to  proceed 
frequently  from  worms,  or  ulcerations  and  im- 
posthumes  in  the  midriff,  or  other  principal 
bowels.  Of  the  methods  of  cure,  the  external 
chiefly  remains  to  be  treated.  Bleed  plenti- 
fally  or  otherwise,  according  to  cirQumstances, 
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Rub  into  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  shouklers, 
spines  of  the  back  and  loins,  or  wherever  is 
the  greatest  contraction,  the  following  LiNl^ 
MENT.  Nerve  ointment  four  ounces  ;  oint- 
ment of  marshmallows,  six  ounces;  mustard- 
seed  ground,  and  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  each 
two  OJinees ;  oU  of  aruber  two  ounces ;  make 
the  liniment  thin  with  camphorated  spirits. 

Or,  as  a  cheap  liniment,  mustard-seed  fresh 
ground,  with  camphorated  spirits. 

To  perform  the  friction  surliciently,  and  with 
effect,  will  require  the  exertions  of  two  men* 
for  unless  there  be  almost  continual  rubbing 
in  a  dano-erous  case,  the  contraction  and  insen- 
sibility  increase,  and  many  horses  have  been  so 
lost. 

Other  FORMS  of  liniment.  Ethereal  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  the  common,  four  ounces; 
nerve  ointment,  and  oil  of  bay,  each  two 
ounces;  camphor  rubbed  fine  one  ounce;  rec- 
tified oil  of  amber,  three  ounces ;  tincture  of 
cantharides,  one  ounce.  Or.  Soap  liniment, 
four  ounces  ;  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  and  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  each  one  ounce.  Mix. 

Warm  bath,  or  sweating  in  a  hot- 
house, WELL  CLOTHED.  No  violence  must 
be  used  to  force  open  the  mouth,  which  will 
exasperate  all  the  symptoms,  perhaps  induce 
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delirium.  Nutritive  glysters.  Laxative  and 
cephalic  ditto.  In  a  very  Inul  case,  (jibson  had 
great  success  with  crude  opium,  injected  half 
an  ounce  in  a  glyster,  which  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed up,  the  mouth  opening  a  little,  with  a 
ball  of  an  ounce  of  Matthevvs's  pill,  and  two 
drachms  asaiceiicla,  washed  down  with  warm 
gruel.  1  should  suppose  camphor  and  nitre  in 
a  glyster,  probable  to  be  attended  with  good 
effects  in  this  case,  and  would  recommend  re- 
peated trials  of  it.  Sliould  they  be  joined  with 
the  opium,  or  laudanum,  or  warm  spiced  wine  ? 
The  intent  is  to  stimulate,  to  excite  warmth 
and  sensibility,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  discharge  of  cold  water  upon  a  locked  jaw^ 
has  been  tried,  but  with  very  ill  success.  The 
above  cure  was  completed  with  several  mild  alo- 
etic  purges,  in  which  w  ere  joined  asafoetida,  a?n- 
moiiiaciim,  and  saftron  ;  Gibson  remarking,  that 
the  common  plantation  aloe  was  more  apt  to 
create,  tlian  cure  nervous  disorders. 

Of  the  Palsy  in  horses,  having  no  expe- 
rience, 1  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  than  that 
I  suppose  the  foregoing  remedies  applicable 
thereto.  The  same  of  the  Lethargy  or 
Sleepy  Evil  ;  this  last  in  ahorse  full  of  cold, 
viscid  juices,  will  be  cured  by  bleeding,  rowels, 
infusions  of  the  herbs,  with  mustard,  horse- 
radish, and  parsley,  acidulated  with  cremor  tar- 
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tar,  and  sweetened  with  honey.  Brisk  mer- 
curial and  aloetic  purge.  Cinnabar  balls,  or  I 
should  prefer  sulphur  and  iron  filings  equal 
parts.  It  should  be  remembered  always  to  aci- 
dulate the  coolino;  herb  drinks  with  cremor  tar- 
tar  or  lemon  juice,  as  otherwise  they  pall  and 
disgust  the  stomachs  oi'  horses ;  and  that  gene- 
rally, infusions  in  boiling  water,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  decoctions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  horses  are  fre- 
quently troubled  with  the  Asthma  noctur- 
NUM,  Incubus,  or  Nightmare,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  those  profuse  sweats,  and 
twisting  and  dishevelling  of  the  mane,  discovered 
at  their  upriising  in  the  morning,  which  the 
country  fellows  of  old  attributed  to  the  jockey- 
ship  and  hard  post-work  of  Oberon  and  his 
queen.  The  cause,  a  dense  and  sizy  blood, 
and  intestinal  accumulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
salutary  warnings  of  beneficent  nature,  which 
is  not  always  neglected  with  impunity.  Vene- 
section.   Purgatives.    Exercise.  Grass. 
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ON-    LOSS     OF    APPETITE  BQLIMIA,  OR 

CRAVING    APPETITE  COSTIVENESS — ' 

LAX  OR  SCOURING  MOLTEN  GREASE  

_  HIDEBOUND   AND    SURFEIT  WARBLES 

MANGE  FAUCY  PLICA    POLONICA  . 

DROPSY  WORMS. 


LOSS  OF  APPETITE. 

This  arises  either  from  errors  in  diet  and 
management,  want  of  grass,  or  from  constitu- 
tional or  acquired  debilitj/.  If  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  horse  have  been  overburdened 
with  accumulat(  d  feeds  of  corn,  and  at  the 
same  time  evacuations  and  exercise  neglected, 
nothing  may  be  required  farther  than  the  op- 
posite management.  Mashes  for  some  days. 
Course  of  salts  and  cremor  tartar;  afterwards 
an  aloetic  purge. 

If  a  weak  case,  a  run  at  grass,  and  the  mild- 
est purging  course  on  return.  Gibson  advises 
to  add  to  the  purge  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  two 
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drachms  of  elixir  proprietatis,  which  is  merely 
au  addition  of  myrrh  and  saffron,  a  useful  one 
however.  See  purgative  forms.  After  the 
operation  of  each  purge,  to  give  the  following 
drink,  warmed  in  cold  weather. 

Take  a  large  handful  of  guiacum  shavings ; 
pomegranate  bark,  and  balustines  bruised,  each 
one  ounce ;  galangels  and  liquorice  root  sliced, 
each  half  an  ounce ;  boil  in  two  quarts  forge 
water  to  three  pints,  and  whilst  warm,  infuse  in 
the  decoction  two  drachms  saffron,  and  half  an 
ounce  diascordium.  It  makes  two  drinks. 
Oil,  Chalybeate  beer  with  bitters  (see  Index) 
once  a  day.  Loose  stable.  Walking  exercise, 
or  daily  turning  out  in  yard  or  paddock. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  constitutional 
appetites  of  horses.  Some  are  off  their  stomach 
at  moulting,  or  shedding  their  coats,  when  they 
require  a  somewhat  warmer  regimen  and  com- 
fortable mashes,  with  cordial  ball  daily.  Mares, 
in  their  horsing  time,  will  sometimes  lose  their 
appetite,  when  a  gentle  salme  course  is  good, 
and  afterwards  cordial  balls,  once  a  day  for  a 
week.  Crib  biting  may  destroy  the  appe- 
tite, or  induce  bulimia.  The  only  cure  ot  that 
vice  is  to  leave  nothing  ir*  tha  way  to  be  laid 
hold  on,  as  in  a  loose  stall  with  no  rack  or 
jnanger. 
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Solleysel,  who  was  a  most  diligent  and  accu- 
rate observer,  pretends  horses  sometimes  lose 
their  stomachs,  from  "  Httle  worms  lodged 
"  within  the  lips,  above  and  below,  which 
"  cause  such  an  itchin";,  that  he  is  continually 
"  rubbing  his  lips  against  the  manger.  These 
"  worms  appear  hke  little  pushes  when  you 
"  turn  back  the  lips,  and  are  dislodged  by 
"  cutting  the  uppermost  skin,  where  they  ap- 
"  pear,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  rubbing  with 
"  salt  and  vinegar/'  I  have  frequently  noticed 
horses  rubbing  their  lips  against  the  manger  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  this  writer,  but  can 
pretend  to  no  acquaintance  with  the  lip- 
worms. 

BULIMIA,  OR   CRAVING  APPETITE. 

Horses  addicted  to  this,  are  commonl}^  styled 
FOUL  PEEDERS  :  It  may  arise  from  an  acid  or 
acrimonious  juice  in  the  stomach,  the  conse- 
quence of  indigestion,  and  this  may  have  for 
its  cause  either  over  repletion  and  want  of 
exercise,  or  debility  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. 

The  proper  cure  is  to  cleanse  the  first  pas- 
sages with  absorbents  and  purgatives,  and 
should  the  disease  arise  from  debilitv,  to  use 
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corroborants,  as  directed  in  the  last  case.  Of 
absorbents,  none  equal  magnesia  and  salt  of 
tartar,  as  they  evacuate  as  well  as  absorb, 
^vhereas  chalk,  and  the  testaceous  powders,  are 
apt  to  leave  a  load  upon  the  stomach  ;  but  in 
weak  cases,  joined  with  looseness,  these  latter 
are  preferable.  To  the  purge.  No.  6,  join 
diapente,  one  ounce  and  half. 

Horses  in  this  state  will  eat  clay,  wall,  or 
dirt,  wet  foul  litter,  or  even  the  dung  of  other 
horses.  Keep  the  stall  clean,  with  fresh  litter* 
In  some  horses  this  constant  desire  of  eating  is 
merely  a  habit,  and  of  no  great  consequence, 
since  you  can  regulate  their  diet  at  will,  and 
they  can  scarcely  devour  clean  straw  enough  to 
injure  them. 

CosTivENESS,  see  Chap.  ii.  p.  55. 

LAX  OR   SCOURING,  OR  DIARRHiRA. 

There  is  a  nervous  diari-haea  in  horses,  which 
1  hinted  at  before;  those  subject  to  it  are  ge- 
nerally young,  and  of  a  weak  and  irritable 
habit:  it  attends  them  only  whilst  at  work, 
when  they  seldom  carry  any  flesh ;  the  com- 
plaint is  out  of  the  reach  of  medicine,  but  will 
:sometimes  subside  spontaneously,  after  a  few 
years  use.    Many  years  ago  I  had  a  favourite 
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young  horse  called  Zonic,  subject  to  this  de- 
fect, with  which  I  made  the  grand  medical 
tour  to  no  sort  of  purpose  ;  the  only  result  was, 
the  nag  whilst  at  play  was  always  as  fat  as 
bacon,  and  very  firm  in  body  ;  but  a  week's 
work  reduced  his  flesh,  and  caused  him  to 
dung  like  a  cow.  These  delicate  horses  require 
great  care  and  dietetic  attention  to  render  them 
of  much  use.  Strong  nutriment,  but  in  mode- 
rate quantities  at  a  time.  Good  old  dried 
beans  in  their  oats,  lucern  or  the  hardest  and 
best  upland  hay;  rice  mashes,  carrots,  occa^ 
gional  runs  at  grass. 

The  scouring  in  horses  which  requires  and 
admits  a  remedy,  may  arise  from  various 
causes :  from  an  acrimonius  ichor  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  occasioned  by  the  fer- 
mentation  and  sudden  dissolution  of  excrement 
long  retained  ;  from  the  solution  of  perspirable 
matter  thrown  upon  the  lower  bowels,  on  oc- 
casion of  drinkins:  cold  water  when  hot,  or 
other  causes  of  cold  ;  from  coUiquation  of  the 
fatty  substance  of  the  body  in  being  over-heated 
by  excessive  labour,  especiall}''  when  out  of  con- 
dition ;  or  lastly,  diarrhea  may  be  a  concomi- 
tant, or  termination  of  disease. 

As  to  the  cure,  it  is  a  general  rule  never  to 
exhibit  astringents,  or  to  attempt  to  stop  a  flux 
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in  the  commencement,  since  the  dlscliarge  may 
be  merely  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  herself 
from  a  morbid  load.  Gentle  laxatives  are  ra- 
ther indicated, .  and  rhubarb  from  ils  cardiac 
and  sub-astringent  quality,  is  the  sheet-anchor 
in  this  case,  which  I  may  with  truth  observe  is 
very  familiar  to  me.  Jn  common  cases,  and 
indeed  generally,  astringents  are  by  no  means 
necessary,  the  effect  and  proper  cause  ceasing, 
together;  but  should  the  purging  continue  un- 
til the  healthy  humouis  begin  to  be  evacuated, 
and  the  animal  become  we-dk  in  consequence, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  attempting  to  stay 
the  flux.  Soileysel  tixes  the  period  of  waiting 
to  three  days,  when  he  says  the  horse  will  be- 
gin to  lose  his  appetite. 

The    LAXATIVE    AND    SU  B- A  STR I N  G  E  NT 

BALL  OR  drink:  Take  one  ouhcc  fine  Tur- 
key rhubarb,  fresh  powdered,  lenitive  electua- 
ry, two  ounces ;  ginger  finely  powdered,  two 
drachms;  ball  with  flour,  or  make  a  drink  with 
gruel.  To  be  given  every  other  day  three 
times.  The  above  quantity  of  rhubarb  is 
far  too  small,  but  that  excellent  root  is  too 
dear.  Two  ounces  would  not  be  too  much. 
As  a  substitute,  give  four  drachms  of  fine 
aloes,  or  three  drachms  aloes  and  one  ounce 
rhubarb,  with  ginger,  or  aniseed  powder  and 
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fine  soap.  The  night  after  the  operation  of* 
each  dose  the  following  drink  may  be  given 
warm,  if  circumstances  appear  to  require  it. 
"Diaicordium  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in 
either  a  tea  made  of  mint,  sage,  chamomile, 
and  dried  red  roses;  or  ale,  or  gruel. 

But  should  the  disease  turn  out  too  power«¥ 
ful  for  these  remedies,  and  the  scouring  conti- 
nue with  grij)ing  pains,  loss  of  appetite,  heaving 
at  the  tianks,  and  fever,  an  efficacious  restrin- 
gent  course  must  be  adapted,  both  in  the  me- 
dicines given  at  the  mouth,  and  frequent 
glysters. 

RestringeNt  Clyster:  Oak  bark,  four 
ounces;  tormentil-root,  two  ounces;  chamomile, 
two  handfuls;  burnt  hartshorn,  three  ounces; 
boil  in  three  quarts  forge  water  to  two;  strain 
oft',  and  add  two  ounces  diascordium ;  four 
ounces  of  starch  or  ground-rice;  and  half  a 
drachm  of  opium.  This  quantity  may  serve 
once  or  twice  according  to  circumstances.  Re- 
peat once  a  day. 

The  DRINK,  to  be  exhibited  daily:  Take 
aniseeds,  carraways,  and  lesser  cardamoms,  one 
ounce  each;  juniper-berries,  four  ounces; 
bruise  and  put  them  into  five  pints  mint  wa- 
ter, adding  diascordium,  one  ounce  ;  boil  to 
three  pints ; '  strain,  and  add  good  old  Port 
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halt  a  pint,  or  strong  beer,  sweeten  with  treacle. 
]n  case  of  much  pain  and  twitching  in  the 
bowels,  two  spoon tij is  of  laudanum  may  be 
added. 

The  diascordium,  or  species  of  sc^  rdium,  is 
composed  of  such  a  variety  of  cordial,  aroma- 
tic, and  astringent  ingredients,  that  it  sa\es 
trouble,  and  is  of  equal  eflicacy  with  the  mode 
of  prescribing  a  number  of  various  art:clea  of 
similar  intent:  it  niav  be  ffiven  in  balls  com- 
pounded  with  prepared  chalk  and  syrup  of  pop- 
pies. Mashes  of  malt  and  rice  mixed,  should 
be  allowed,  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  mixed  with  rice  gruel,  or  solution  of  gum 
arabic. 

I  have  not  heard  tliat  horses  are  subject  to 
dysenteries,  but  in  case  of  a  tlux  of  blood  with 
the  excrement,  Bartlet  prescribes  the  following 
drink.  Diascordium  and  French  bole,  one 
ounce  each ;  Ipecacuhan  powdered,  two 
drachms;  opium  half  a  drachm;  dissolve  in  a 
pint  of  warm  ale,  or  Port  and  water,  and  give 
it  twice  a  day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  with  half  the  quantity  of  diascordium. 
In  case  of  a  ltenterv,  or  voiding  chyle  with 
the  excrement,  or  the  aliment  unchanged, 
bark  and  bitters  (see  Index)  must  be  brought 
forward  in  aid  of  the  other  niedicines.  Or, 
The  following  infusion,  from  Bracken.  Take 
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zedoary  and  gentian  half  an  ounce  each  i 
orange  peel,  and  Winter's  bark,  one  ounce 
each;  fine  myrrh  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
flowers  of  chamomile  and  lesser  centaury,  each 
half  a  handful ;  mace  and  cloves  two  drachms 
each.  Beat  all  grossly  together,  and  infuse 
two  days  in  a  gallon  of  good  Port,  or  strong 
beer,  cold.  Dose,  one  pint  every  morning, 
milk-warm,  adding  two  ounces  syrup  of  dried 
roses  to  every  dose. 


MOLTEN-GREASE,  OR   BODY  POUNDER. 

This  is  a  colliquation  or  general  melting  of 
the  odeps  or  fatty  substance  of  the  body,  great 
pai't  of  which  is  absorbed,  and  thrown  upon 
the  blood,  and  upon  the  intestines,  whence  it 
is  voided  with  the  excrement.  The  horse 
must  needs  be  subject  to  this  malady  in  a 
greater  degree  than  most  other  animals,  from 
his  natural  propensity  to  acquire  fat  in  a  short 
time,  whence  Dr.  Anderson  is  inclined  to  pre- 
fer horse-flesh  to  beef  for  the  shambles.  This 
disease  has  ever  been  more  frequent  upon  the 
continent  than  with  us,  and  it  may  easily  be 
discovered  from  Bracken's  writing,  that  he  had 
never  seen  it.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it,  but 
not  in  any  very  dangerous  form.    The  blood 
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of  a  horse  taken  up  from  grass  will  not  only 
have  a  greasy  pellicle  or  skin  upon  it,  but  will 
cut  several  inches  deep  in  fat ;  this  being  of  a 
loose  and  unsubstantial  texture,  and  not  linn 
like  -the  pingnedo  or  suet,  wonder  it  will 
fuse,  and  be  set  afloat  by  extraordinary  heat 
and  violent  exertion. 

Having,  in  the  words  above,  now  given  in 
Italics,  expressed  myself  inaccurately,  from  in- 
advertence merely,  Mr.  Blaine,  with  a  com- 
mendable diligence,  has  not  failed  to  lay  hold 
of  the  supposed  advantage,  for  which  he  will 
find  I  am  under  a  real  obligation  to  him.  He 
could  not  surely  imagine  my  meaning  to  be, 
that  the  horse's  blood  was  without  coagulum ; 
in  truth,  I  intended  to  express,  that  the  co- 
agulum was  extremely  greasy,  or  impregnated 
with  fat,  a  state,  in  w  hich  the  blood  of-  the 
horse  will  be  found,  in  various  circumstances... 

This  is  one  of  those  very  important  instancies, 
which  Air.  Blaine  has  chosen  to  adduce,  in 
proof  of  the  vast  superiority  of  himself  and  cer- 
tain other  persons,  over  our  original  and  prac- 
tical veterinary  writers:  but  let  him  speak  for 
himself,  and  together  with  the  new  scliool,  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  of  his  victory. — Vol.  I. 
p.  9-5.  Mr.  Blaine  says,  "  It  is  by  anatomy 
we  know  that  molten-grease  is  no  stirring  up  or 
melting  the  fat  of  the  body;  which  has  been  a 

VOL.  II,  Q 
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most  gross  and  dangerous  error  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  but  that  it  is  simply  a  throwing  out  of 
coagulable  lymph.""—"  It  has  taught  us  like^ 
wise,  that  strong  physic  is  dangerous,  because 
what  was  mistaken  for  fat  is  only  the  effect  of 
inflammation/' — Vol.  II.  p.  535.  **  This  dis- 
ease, the  gras  fondu  of  the  French,  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  pitiable  state 
in  which  veterinary  medicine  has  been  plunged 
till  this  period.  Bartlet,  who  was  educated  a 
surgeon,  and  should  have  known  better,  says, 
by  molten  grease  is  meant  a  fat  or  oily  dis- 
charge with  the  dung,  and  arises  from  a  colli- 
quation  or  melting  down  of  the  fat  of  a  horse's 
body  by  violent  exercise  in  very  hot  weather. 
Bracken  and  Gibson  had  held  the  same  opinion 
before  him,  and  later  writers  on  this  subject 
have  copied  their  errors." — Thus  far  Mr. 
Blaine,  but  unfortunately  for  him,  William 
Osmer,  of  the  old  school,  and  one  of  those 
writers,  whom  I  have,  with  justice  I  trust,  in- 
tituled our  veterinary  Classics,  has  chanced  to 
anticipate  this  new  discovery. — "  Now  this 
melting  the  grease  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  serous  particles  of  the  blood  extravasated 
by  too  much  heat  and  labour." — Osmer,  p. 
128. 

Of  the  above  opinion  of  Osmer,  I  was  well 
aware,  wheii  treating  on  this  disease,  and  also 
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of  somie  general  objections  from  both  Gibson 
and  Bracken;  but  I  adhered,  as  a  matter  of 
choice^  to  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  in 
preference  to  any  authority,  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and  in  the  ukimate,  to  the  estabhshed 
veterinary  custom  of  applying  to  certain  dis- 
charges, the  term  of  grease,  a  custom  adopted 
also  by  Mr.  Blaine  himself,  when  the  matter 
is  discharged  from  the  legs. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  had 
Mr.  Blaine  ever  seen  a  horse  under  the  disease 
of  molten-grease,  he  might  have  found,  on  ex- 
perimt^nt,  that  part  of  the  discharges  in  ques- 
tion, inflammable  and  liquefiable,  which  are 
not  the  characters  of  albumen,  but  of  real 
grease ;  and  viewing  the  matter  through  tlie 
medium  of  experience,  1  can  see  no  sort  of  im- 
probability in  a  colliquation  of  loose  and  unsub- 
stantial internal  fat,  by  sudden  inflammation, 
and  its  consequent  effusion  and  discharge  by 
an  unusual  emunctory ;  nor  in  the  blood  itself 
being  impregnated,  and,  as  it  were,  lined  with 
fat.    Gibson  gives  an  instance  (V ol.  II.  p.  1 86,) 
which  convinced  him  (apparently  incredulous 
befofe)  of  the  possibility  of  a  horse's  grease 
being  melted.    He  found  "  the  fet  melted  and 
turned  into  an  oil,  and  drawn  off  from  its  pro- 
per cells  into  the  blood  vessels.'*    He  says  far- 
ther, this  disease  "  is  not  unlike  the  greasy 

Q  2 
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diarrhaias  that  happen  to  men  that  "  the 
horse's  blood  will  iiave  a  thick  skin  of  fat  over 
it  when  culd  that  "  the  congealed  part  or  se- 
diment is  commonly  a  mixture  of  size  and 
grease/'  But  I  have  reserved,  until  the  last, 
that  which  will  doubtless  be  esteemed,  on  all 
hands,  my  highest  authority,  for  the  possibility 
of  the  animal  oil  being  absorbed  and  mixed 
with  the  lymph  : — it  is  no  less  than  that  of  Mr. 
Blaine  himself,  who  in  V^ol.  II.  p.  19  and  20, 
allows,  that  the  interstitial  -adeps  may  become 
absorbed  ;  and  that  when  the  blood  has  but  a 
small  quantity  of  chyle  poured  into  it  from  the 
lacteal  absorbents,  the  lymphatic  absorbents 
are  forced  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  by  fak~ 
i)ig  up  the  animal  oil.  . 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Blaine 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already  quoted  from 
his  I'irst  Volinne,  the  following  extraordinary 
])iece  of  logic. — "  It  (anatomy)  has  taught  us 
likewise,  that  .strong  phi/sic  in  dnngerous,  because 
what  was  mistaken  for  fat  is  only  the  effect  of 
inflammation."  Yet,  in  the.  case,  Mr/Blaine 
has  ordered  four  drachms  of  calomel.  .  Now  he 
teaches  (p.  76' I)  that  the  strongest  liorse  should 
never  have  more  than  eight  drachms  of  aloes, 
many  being  purged  with  four ;  also,  (p..  76':i'» 
that  "  halt  a  drachm  of  calomel  will  operate  in 
the  proportion  of  a  .drachm  and  half  . of  aloos." 
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Thus,  in  a  case  wherein  his  knowledge -of  ana- 
tomy  had  taught  him,  that  strong  physic  is 
dangerous,   he  has  prescribed  half  as  much 
again  in  quantity,  as,  by  his  own  account,  the 
strongest  horse  ought  e\'er  to.  have.    Again,  in 
the  very  heioht  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
he  has  ordered  calomel  and  aloes,  amounting, 
by  his  own  standard,  to  the  quantity  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  drachms  ;  a  most  dangerous  mode 
of  practice,  in  my  opii'iion,  under  the  circum- 
stances.   After  all,  had  Mr.  Blaine  proved  tiie 
discharges  in  molten-grease,  to  be  pure  lymph, 
without  the  smallest  admixture  of  grease,  or 
melted  adeps,  what  a  miserable  and  trifling 
basis,  on  which  to  found  his  boasted  superiority. 
As  to  his  method  of  cure,  it  appears  to  be  de- 
duced merely  from  analogy,  and  i  conceive  that 
both  the  calomel,  and  the  castor  oil  which  he 
has  ordered,  are  the  most  probable  aiticles  he 
could  select,  to  increase  that  faintness  and  loss 
of  appetite,  wliich  are  the  never-failing  conco- 
mitants of  the  disease. 

The  attention  I  have  paid,  at  different  times, 
to  both  scouring  calves  and  foals,  has  served  to 
convince  me,  that  Mr.  Blaine's  prescriptions 
are  extremely  improper,  if  not  totally  opposite 
to  the  intention  of  cure.  I'his  complaint,  in 
sucking  or  \yeaning  animals,  alternates  with 
Qbstruction  ajjd  gripes,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
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experienced,  almost  invariably  requires  laxa- 
tive absorbents  ;  should  any  thing  of  a  contrary 
tendency  appear  to  be  indicated,  oat  op  wheat 
meal  are  intituled  to  the  preference. 

There  is  a  captiousness  in  Mr.  Blaine's  man-* 
Ber  of  writing,  the  obvious  intent  of  which,  is 
to  depress  the  merits  of  other  men.    If  it  were 
pot  in  his  power,  intirely  to  curb  this  defect, 
there  existed  the  stronger  necessity  for  accu-r 
racy  of  quotation  in  its  exercise,    Jn  Locked 
Jaw,  (Vol.  II.  p.  548,)  with  a  premature  ex- 
ultation, he  says,  "  the  older  writers  on  far-* 
riery  did  not  understand  this  disease  at  all.'* 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  much  he  is  obliged 
to  Gibson  on  all  hands,  but  most  particularly 
for  that  medicine  which  is  his  sheet-anchor  in 
the  cure.    He  \ms  also  adopted  my  idea,  that 
stag-evil  in  horses,  is  sometimes  an  original 
disease.    Bartlet,  he  pretends,  prescribed  me- 
dicines to  be  given  whilst  the  mouth  of  the 
horse  was  shut,  but  by  a  little  farther  and  ne«» 
cessary  attention,  he  might  have  read,  that 
Bartlet  had  himself  made  the  exception,  and 
fidvised  glysters.    In  Strangles,  (p.  635)  with 
the  usual  flourishes,  Mr.  Blaine  assures  us, 
that      Gibson  supposed  it  resembled  smalU 
pox,^    Had  Mr,  Iji^iine  been  old  enough,  he 
Kiight  possibly  have  beard  such  an  opmion  from 
the  man  himself,  but  Gibson's  writings  say  bo 
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sqcli  tiling :  he  merely  observes,  that  such  is 
the  opuiion  of  French  and  other  foreign  writers. 
Dissatisfied,  as  well  as  Bracken,  with  the  ana- 
logies imagined  by  foreign  writers,  and  con- 
tenting himseU'  with  noticing  such  opinions, 
the  circumspect  Gibson  acknowledges  that  all 
he  knows  as  certain,  is,  that  the  disease  is  "  a 
critical  swelling."  Mr.  Blaine  calls  it  "a  spe- 
cific fever  of  horses."  The  reader  may,  if  he 
please,  accept  this  as  another  shining  example 
of  the  superiority  of  the  new  school.  Mr. 
Blaine  never  saw-  an  instance  of  the  strangles 
ending  in  glanders. — I  have  several;  once  par-^ 
ticularl}^  the  case  of  a  five-year  old  bred  horse 
in  the  hands  of  a  noted  farrier  near  London ; 
another  already  related. 

Greasy  dejections  may  be  nothing^  more  than 
a  spontaneous  effort  of  nature;  in  that  case, 
nothini::  farther  is  indicated  than  to  assist  her 
gradually  by  evacuations,  and  to  pay  a  better 
tiiture  attention  to  regimen  and  exercise ;  but 
our  business  here  is  with,  the  disease  as  it  arises 
from  over-exertion,  and  as  is  commonly  the 
case»  when  the  horse  has  been  unprepared ;  of 
course,  horses  are  most  liable  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 

Symptoms,  knocking  up  at  work,  refusal 
o£  food  on  being  led  in,  drooping  of  the  head 
md  ears,  universal  sweat,  trembJing,  heaving 
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at  the  flanks,  and  turning  the  head  towards  them 
as  it  griped,  the  excrement  soon  appears  greasy, 
and  a  scouring  comes  on  in  a  few  hours;  after- 
wards stiftiiess  and  inaptitude  to  motion,  per- 
haps swelled  legs.  V>  hen  a  boy,  I  rode  a  horse 
with  a  great  deal  of  loose,  gross  flesh  about 
him,  twenty-one  miles  in  a  warm  summer's 
morning,  and  reduced  him  to  pretty  nearly 
the  above  described  state.  ]\Iany  post-horses 
under  these  symptoms  are  neglected,  and  na- 
ture in  a  few  days  rises  superior  to  the  disease 
in  a  certain  degree,  but  only  to  submit  to  it 
after  a  while  in  the  more  formidable  shape  of 
surfeit,  farcy,  or  glanders.  Thousands  of  un- 
fortunate creatures  are  made  wretched  for  the 
poor  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  sacrificed 
only  for  the  want  of  a  week's  respite,  and  a  few 
shilHngs worth  of  medicine. 

The  Cure:  Bleed  plentifully  at  first,  if 
there  be  sufficient  strength,  and  repeat  several 
times^in  more  moderate  quantity.  Emollient 
glysters  with  lenitive  electuary,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  linseed  oil.  Give  the  febrifuge 
drinks  with  cremor  tartar  and  fine  rhubarb. 
IBartlet  advises  to  finish  with  balls  of  camphor 
9nd  nitre,  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  one  drachm 
the  former,  they  may  be  compounded  with 
aniseeds,  honey,  and  Castile  soap.  Or,  a 
course  of  the  rhubarb  and  aloetic  purge,  with 
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six  drachms  diapente.  Or,  the  following  al- 
terative  purge  three  or  four  times.  Fine  aloes 
six  drachms;  powdered  guiacum,  half  an  ounce; 
diaphoretic  antimony  and  powdered  myrrh, 
each  two  drachms,  ball  with  .syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  setons  or  rowels 
may  be  necessary  in  this  disease,  the  horse  be- 
ing very  gross* 

HIDEBOUND   AND  SURFEIT. 

The  common  term  hidebound  is  applied  to 
a  tightness  and  adhesion  of  the  skin,  occasioned 
by  obstruction  or  deficiency  of  fluid  in  the  cu- 
ticular  vessels.  It  is  a  general  symptom  of  the 
unthriftiness  of  animals,  as  an  openness  and  a 
warm  and  moist  feel  of  the  hide,  is  oF  their 
health  and  thriving  condition.  As  a  mere 
symptom,  this  defect  will  of  course  follow  the 
fate  of  the  parent  disease,  that  our  present 
business  is  only  with  the  tightness^  of  the  hide 
as  it  exists  apparently  by  itself,  and  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  want  of  care  and  nourishment, 
or  imperfect  concoction  of  the  aliment,  arising 
either  from  obstruction,  or  the  debility  occa- 
sioned by  unremitting  labour.  The  cure,  im- 
ynediate  grass  ;  or,  good  stable  care  with  cloth- 
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ing,  plenty  of  friction,  and  gentle  walking 
exercise,  with  the  precaution  of  not  over-feed- 
ing at  first.  Carrots,  boiled  barley,  and 
Clashes.  One  moderate  bleeding,  or  instead, 
'wh'dt  sometimes  1  have  seen  very  successful,  one 
rowel.  The  mildest  alterative  powder,  a  fort- 
night, then  »  dose  of  aloetic  physic*  The 
complaint  neglected  will  degenerate  into  a  sur- 
feit. This  term,  of  French  derivation,  to 
speak  correctly  and  according  to  etymology  (a 
usage  which,  however,  is  never  strictly  ob- 
served in  any  science)  ought  to  be  applied  on- 
ly to  an  animal  over-done  and  glutted,  but  it  is 
©1  iiuiiversal  application  to  those  of  a  lean,  hide- 
bound, and  unthrifty  appearance,  particularly 
when  their  coats  look  dead  and  rusty,  and  do 
B0>t  lie  smooth.  Its  confirmed  state  is  attended 
with  eruptions,  and  sometimes  swellings  of  the 
legs  and  joints,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  Ubualiy 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  termination  of  some 
chronic  disease,  or  a  conjsequence  of  the  im- 
proper use  of  mercurial  physic.  Surfeits  are 
styled  i>.ij,Y,  or  wet  ;  in  the  former,  the  skin 
i«  covered  with  a  thick  dry  scurf,  with  scabs, 
and  small  hard  tumours  like  W/arbles ;  in  the 
latter,  a  sharp  briny  ichor  issues  from  tlie  poll,^ 
neck,  withers,  quarters,,  and  liinder  legs,  in  the 
bend  of  tha  bock,  causing  great  stiffness  and 
iBflamraatioii ;  thi&.  is.  probably  analogous  with 
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fcuvvy  in  the  human  body,  and  often  at- 
tend cart-horses  with  foul  and  unwholesome 
blood,  at  stated  periods.  The  too  free  use  of 
beans  will  produce  the  wet  surfeit. 

The  cure  of  surfeits  depends  almost  en-r 
tirely  upon  internal  alteratives  with  a  very  small 
attention  to  external  applications:  as  to  the 
latter,  perhaps,  frequent  cleansing  with  a  good 
gtrong  lather  of  soap,  is  generally  sufficient, 
but  where  the  eruptions  are  hard,  and  fixed, 
and  the  scabs  do  not  peel  off,  I  know  of  no- 
thing better  than  to  rub  them  frequently  with 
the  strong  mercurial  unction,  keeping  the  horse 
well  clothed,  and  giving  warm  water  in  the  in- 
terim. The  warm  bath,  if  the  animal  be  strong. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  caution  against 
the  common  practice  of  the  farriers,  which  i$ 
to  bleed,  and  treat  diseases  of  this  class  with 
violent  external  repellents  only.  I  lately  saw 
an  instance  of  a  Friezland  coach-horse,  in  such 
a,  surfeited  state  from  over-repletion  and  want 
of  exercise,  that  he  was  covered  with  eruption, 
aiwd  the  superabundant  humours  ^emed  ready 
for  extravasation  in  every  part  of  his  body. 
An  fast  as  the  doctor  repelledL  the  humour  ia 
©.Eke  part  it  re-appeared  in  aaother ;  but  I  un- 
derstand he  succeeded  at  last,  in  killing  it^ 
"without  the  least  change  as  to  the  diet  of  th^ 
horse,  or  the  assistancQ  of  any  ijatemal  r^Hiedy. 
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It  is  true,  the  virulence  of  the  humour  might 
have  spent  itself  in  those  irruptions,  but  still 
110  certain  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  there 
must  have  been  great  probability  of  the  danger 
of  its  translation  to  some  noble  part,  perhaps 
the  eyes. 

Supposing  the  case  similar  to  the  example 
just  given,  that  is  to  say,  a  real  surfeit  from 
glut  of  provender,  bleed,  and  give  mashes  ;  in 
a  few  days,  mercurial  physic;  the  week  after, 
repeat,  and  finish  the  cure  with  alteratives.  In 
a  weak  case,  mild  alterants,  sulphur  and  iron 
filings  the  best,  with  improvement  of  diet,  as 
already  stated  :  if  the  relic  of  some  disease,  al- 
teratives  povverful  in  proportion  to  strength, 
and  long  continued ;  afterwards  two  months 
grass. 

WARBLES. 

Authors  have  failed  in  making  a  necessary 
distinction  between  those  tumours  called  War- 
bles, which  are  the  consequence  of  external 
pressure  of  the  saddle,  and  those  which  arise 
from  an  internal  cause;  nanifily,  the  heat  and 
richness  of  the  blood.  These  appear  on  the 
back  and  buttocks,  denoting  the  want  of  coolers 
and  attenuants.     Salts;  if  the  eyes  are  in- 


flamed,  bleed.  Humour-blindness  is.  preceded 
bv^  a  succession  of  Warbles,  as  I  have  often  re- 
marked ;  they  have,  also  been  formerly  styled 
a  flying  farcy. 

THE  JVIANGE, 

In  animals,  like  the  Psory,  or  Itch  in  the  hu- 
man species,  is  "  a  contagious  prurient  erup- 
*'  tion,"  arising  from  a  thin,  serous  and  acrimo- 
ifious  state  of  the  blood,  and  an  obstruction  in 
the  pores  or  excretory  ducts  of  the  miliary 
glands,  where  the  perspirable  matter  being  de- 
.tained,  becomes  ichorous  and  corrosive,  and  at 
length,  frets  its  way  through  the  skin,  making 
it  raw  or  wrinkled  in  different  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. Wood,  who  aflirmed  that  the  mange  did 
.not  proceed  from  vitiated  blood,  but  from  in- 
sects hatched  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  only 
mistook  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  had  not 
considered  that  corrupted  humours  were  a  pro- 
sper source,  or  matrix  for  the  generation  of  ova 
or  eggs.  Like  the  Italian  Dr.  VVhat-d'ye- 
^  cjiU-bim,  he  naturally  supposed  the  horse  might 
as  well  be  fly-blown  without-side  as  within: 
nor  can  I  altogether  agree  with  Gibson,  who 
asserts,  that  the  mange  is  seldom  more  than 
skin-deep.    My  reasons  are,  that  if  you  keep 


a  horse  very  pb6rly,  he  will  be  mangy ;  but  if 
you  line  his  inside  well,  however  you  may  ne- 
glect him  externally,  he  will  not  generally  be 
mangy,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  case  of  your 
being  a  lime-carter.  Twenty  years  ago,  on  the 
recommendation  of  certain  stable-oeconomists, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  common  sense  and  my  own 
experience,  I  undertook  the  wise  project  of 
feeding  labouring  cart-horses  upon  carrots  and 
oat-straw,  and  other  vegetable  trash,  for  which 
I  was  properly  rewarded  in  a  short  time,  by  the 
trouble  of  curing  them  all  of  the  mange.  This 
disease,  or  morbid  result  of  poverty  and  filth, 
suffered  to  arrive  at  an  extreme  degree  of  inve- 
teracy, degenerates  into  a  marasmus  or  con- 
sumption, absolutely  incurable. 

The  mange,  if  »  mere  cuticular  affection, 
induced  by  an  external  cause,  or  caught  by 
contact  of  a  diseased  horse  (which  last  may 
happen  from  rubbing  against  such  an  one,  or 
wearing  infected  clothes,  or  standing  in  an  in- 
fected stall)  is  speedily  cured  by  external  ap- 
plications, with  the  aid  of  a  dose  or  two  of 
physic ;  but  when  the  disease  originates  in  the 
mass  of  humours  being  vitiated,  the  cure  will 
require  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  a  larger 
share  of  medical  assistance.  As  to  internals, 
the  method  of  cure  is  so  similar  to  that  of  sur- 
feit, that  I  have  no  need  to  repeat  it,  nor  is 
any  reader  ignorant  that  brimstone,  whether 
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internally,  or  externally,  is  here  the  grand  spe* 
cific. 

In  a  slight  case,  strong  tobacco  infusion  (see 
Index)  with  one  third  stale  urine,  soaked  well 
into  the  affected  places,  may  succeed ;  but  as 
an  efficacious  unguent,  take  the  follovvino; : 
strong  mercurial  unction,  half  a  pound;  brim- 
stone finely  powdered,  four  ounces;  black  soap, 
two  ounces  ;  crude  sal  ammoniac,  an  ounce  and 
half;  make  the  ointment  with  oil  of  bays,  or  of 
turpentine:  Or,  Tar,  gunpowder  finely  beaten, 
black  soap,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  In  cases  of 
long  standing,  where  the  ulcerations  are  so  ex- 
tremely foul,  or,  if  you  will,  the  animalculse, 
so  strong  and  vigorous  as  to  resist  all  moderatft 
applications,  the  following  ointment  may  be 
ventured:  burnt  alluni  and  borax,  in  fine  pow- 
der, two  ounces  each ;  w  hite  vitriol  and  verdi- 
grease,  powdered,  of  each  four  ounces ;  put 
them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  two  pound  of 
honey,  or  lard  and  honey,  equal  parts,  stirring 
till  they  are  well  incorporated  ;  w  hen  cold,  add 
two  ounces  strong  aquafortis.  But  I  should 
conceive  the  first  ointment  equal  to  almost 
every  case,  which  being  used  at  night,  the  sores, 
if  need  be,  may  be  washed  twice  a  day  with  the 
sublimate  water.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  sub- 
limate, in  powder,  dissolve  in  a  pint  and  half  of 
Mater.    Mashes,  &c.  in  course ;  clothing  and 
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every  precaution  against  cold.  Finish  the  cure 
with  well  washing  in  plenty  of  soap  and  warm 
water,  rubbing  thoroughly  dry  with  linen 
cloths. 


THE  FARCr. 

Is  a  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  whereby  their 
coats  and  integuments  are  thickened,  and  the 
veins  drawn  tight  like  cords,  small  round  hard 
tumours,  in  size  resembling  grapes  or  berries, 
and  very  painful  to  the  touch,  springing  out 
along  the  veins  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
these  not  being  discussed,  suppurate,  and  de- 
generate into  foul  and  malignant  ulcers.  The 
cause  exists  in  the  blood,  either  from  its  too 
great  heat,  or  its  depraved  and  corrupted  state: 
the  remote  cause,  as  ha3  already  been  assigned 
to  diseases  of  the  same  class,  neglect  or  consti- 
tutional tendency.  No  doubt  but  the  disease, 
in  an  inveterate  state,  must  be  infectious,  the 
matter  of  the  ulcers  having  acquired  a  very 
exalted  degree  of  putrid  acrimony.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  farcy  are  not  worth  a  particular 
description,  since  they  are  all  essentially  the 
same  disease,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  ma- 
lignancy, and  requiring  medicines  of  the  same 
class,  properly  apportioned  in  strength.  Tb^ 
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buds  or  tumours,  and  painful  stricture,  are  a 
sufticient  characteristic  ot  tliis  malady,  when 
local,  and  in  its  commencement.  1  have  seen 
the  local  and  spurious  farcy,  mentioned  by  the 
old  writers,  as  occasioned  by  spur-galling;  it 
chiefly  happens  to  starved  and  hidebound  horses, 
from  acrimonious  blood  extravasated,  which, 
turns  ichorous,  and  spreads  a  humour  along 
the  belly.  It  is  cured  by  any  of  the  milder 
applications  used  in  the  mange,  assisted  by  ii 
certain  speciiic  called  oats,  exhibited  in  libe- 
ral doses* 

The  old  farriers  had  such  strange  methods 
of  curing  diseases,  that  they  seem  at  this  time 
of  dav,  to  have  been  the  mere  vasjaries  of  mad- 
men.  In  the  farcy,  after  stitching  up  some 
devilish  medley  in  the  ears  of  the  animal,  they 
put  him  to  hard  labour  upon  straw  and  Mater! 
And  both  the  ancient  and  the  present  have 
committed  a  great  error  in  this  case,  by  over- 
looking the  cause,  and  conHning  their  attention 
solely  to  the  visible  effects:  they  expect  too 
speedy  a  cure  of  a  chronic  disease,  and  instead 
of  altering  and  purifying  by  degrees  the  hu- 
mours, where  the  disease  is  grounded,  they  are 
solely  employed  in  coring,  and  cauterizing^  and 
poisoning  the  skin. 

A  farcy  taken  in  time,  may  be  cured  by  dis- 
cussing the  tumours,  and  not  suffenng  them  to 
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come  to  suppuration  ;  a  confirmation  of  which 
J  saw  some  time  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  running- 
horse,  which  had  been  surfeited  and  neglected. 
When  the  buds  maturate  and  turn  ulcerous, 
the  virulent  matter  generated  is  soon  absorbed, 
and  putrefaction  goes  on  rapidly,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally ;  a  general  rot  ensues, 
sometimes  with  dropsical  swellings  in  the  belly 
and  legs;  the  case  is  then  incurable. 

The  Cure.  In  the  mild  farcy,  bleed,  and 
next  clay  give  an  aloetic  purge,  a  mild  mercu- 
rial one,  or  salts,  according  to  state  of  bo- 
dy ;  if  much  heat,  the  latter  purgative  is  ever 
to  be  preferred.  After  setting  of  the  physic 
(which  may  be  again  required,  as  well  as  bleed- 
ing at  intervals)  begin  and  adhere  strictly  to  an 
alterative  course  (see  Alterants)  until  the  tu- 
mours shall  be  effectually  dispersed,  how  long 
soever  that  may  be,  whether  six  weeks  or 
twelve ;  bathe  them  in  the  interim  once  a  da}^, 
with  doubly  camphorated  spirit  and  oil  of  vi- 
triol, equal  quantities,  mixed  ;  to  one  pint  of 
which  add  two  ounces  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 
Or,  a  strong  decoction  of  hemlock,  horsera- 
dish, and  the  roots  of  burdock.  Hub  the 
chorded  veins  every  night  with  an  unction  of 
turpentine  and  ointment  of  elder,  or  strong 
mercurial  ointment,  if  there  be  no  dano-cr  of 
cold  ;  or  Venice  turpentine,  four  ounces;  quick- 


silver^  six  drachms  ;  mix.  Constant  moderate 
labour,  by  draught,  if  convenient,  will  be  be- 
neficial. The  warm  bath  is  very  efficacious  in 
dissolving  the  knotty  tumours,  and  cleansing 
the  skin,  and  should  be  used,  where  such  a 
convenience  can  be  had,  in  most  stages  of  the 
farcy. 

The  following  drink  to  purify  the  blood,  will 
be  serviceable  in  every  stage  of  this  disease, 
and  indeed  in  many  others^  where  alteratives 
are  required  ;  but  as  where  medicines  must  be 
long  continued,  it  is  exceedingly  fatiguing  both 
to  the  horse  and  man,  to  be  constantly  drench- 
ing  and  balling,  there  seems  a  necessity  for 
giving  drinks  in  the  water,  and  powders  in  the 
corn,  first  mixed  in  a  little  wetted  bran.  Take 
leaves  and  bark  of  elder,  inner  bark  of  elm, 
sharp-pointed  dock-root,    well  cleaned,  and 
madder^  half  a  handful  each  ;  turmeric,  an(J 
Monk's  rhubarb,  braised  and  sliced,  liquorice 
and  sassafras,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  rosemary 
and  rue  a  handful  each ;  boil  in  three  or  four 
pints  of  water  to  a  quart)  in  which  dissolve  four 
ounces  cremor  tartar,  and  s^veeten  with  honey. 
This,  however,  out  of  form,  once  for  all ;  since 
few  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  these  decoctions, 
when  nitrated  and  salined  water,  of  {)retty 
nearly  the  same  effect,  is  procured  at  so  much 
less  troubt^. 

R  2 
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Should  llie  tumours  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  and  3  et  be  slow  to  discharge,  make 
incision  with  the  knife,  and  dress  the  ulcers 
Avith  brandy  and  cegyptiacuni  mixed,  or  a  salve 
of  crude  mercury,  black  soap,  and  mustard  seed. 
In  an  inveterate  case,  rub  once  a  day,  or  two 
days,  into  the  chorded  veins  and  swellings,  the 
following:  linseed  oil,  half  a  pint;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  petre,  each  three  ounces;  tincture 
of  euphorbium,  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  origanum, 
and  double  aquafortis,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  after 
the  ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  Barbadoes 
tar.  Should  the  orifices  of  the  buds  be  choked 
up  with  proud  flesh,  or  the  skin  so  thickened 
over  the  ulcers,  that  the  matter  cannot  find 
vent,  make  incision  with  a  sharp  pointed  hot 
iron,  and  touch  the  proud  flesh  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  butter  of  antimony  ;  or 
with  a  salve  of  crude  mercury  incorporated  with 
aquafortis,  or  wash  with  the  sublimate  water. 
As  to  internals,  when  the  most  efficacious  mea- 
sures are  necessary,  the  turbith  mineral  may 
be  ventured  in  small  doses,  one  scruple  to  half 
a  drachm,  in  cordial  ball,  or  Venice  soap,  every 
night,  or  every  other  night,  for  a  fortnight, 
then  abstain  a  week  and  repeat :  or  in  two 
drachms  of  pbilonium,  should  the  horse  be  sick; 
or  with  four  or  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm  of  opi- 
um or  camphor;  great  care  being  taken  of  cold. 
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a  very  necessary  caution,  both  with  regard  to 
externals  and  internals;  to  which  another  e<|ui- 
iiecessary  may  be  joined,  that  of"  avoiding  the 
large  blood-vessels,  joints  and  tendons,  in  the 
application  of  corrosive  medicines.    Should  the 
mouth  become  sore,  and  the  horse  begin  to 
slabber,  from  the  use  of  mercurials,  desist,  un- 
til that  symptom  be  removed  by  gentle  purges; 
then  proceed  with  the  mercurial  course, .  in 
smaller,  and   more  properly  adjusted  doses. 
Ok,  Butter  of  antimony,  and  bezoar  mineral 
(from  Apothecaries  Hall)  one  ounce  each,  mix 
and  powder,  and  beat  it  up  with  half  a  pound 
of  cordial  ball.    Dose,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  on 
an  empty  stomach,  the  horse  fasting  three  hours 
after,  every  day  for  three  weeks.  Moderate 
walking  exercise.    Or,  Antehecticum  Poterii, 
two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce,  every  other 
day,  in  cordial  ball.    Or,  The  most  powerful 
alterant  (see  that  Chapter)  with  cinnabar  and 
powdered  guiacum.    There  is  no  curaole  stage 
of  the  disease  which  these  medicines  will  not 
effectually  touch.    To  recover  the  lost  hair, 
rub  the  bald  places  twice      day  with  an  oint^ 
ment  made  of  honey,  ointment  of  elder,  sper- 
maceti, and  Erench  brandy  :  the  first  ingre- 
dients may  be  incorporated  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  the  brandy  added  afterw^irds.    In  a  livid 
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and  unfavourable  appearance  of  the  buds,  in* 
dicating  a  cold  and  languid  state  of  the  juices, 
tending  to  putridity,  omit  the  deobstruents, 
and  give  the  bark,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for 
four  days.  Take  finest  Peruvian  bark,  in  pow^ 
der,  one  ounce;  steel  filings,  or  prepared  steel, 
two  drachms ;  powdered  gentian,  half  an  ounce ; 
juniper  berries,  and  chamomile,  powdered,  half 
an  ounce  each  ;  ground  ginger,  a  tea-spoonful ; 
ball  with  any  astringent  syrup.  Would  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  add  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
medicine?  Or,  Cordial  ball  with  steel  may 
be  used,  until  sufficient  warmth  and  vigour  bo 
restored  to  the  blood,  and  better  colour  and 
disposition  to  the  ulcers.  Strength  enough  be- 
ing left,  the  cure  may  be  completed  with  gentle 
cleansing  purges.  Grass,  that  of  the  salt- 
marshes  preferable. 

I  have  just  heard,  that  The  Society  of  Health 
at  Paris^  are  at  present  employed  in  making 
experiments  with  the  internal  use  of  the  Mu- 
riate, and  the  Carbonate  of  Earvtes,  recom- 
mended  by  our  Dr.  Crawford  in  Scrophula : 
in  consequence,  they  have  appointed  citizens 
Huzard  and  Biron,  of  the  Veterinary  Class,  to 
try  the  effects  of  this  active  and  powerful  me- 
dicine upon  horses.  The  r  It  has  been  un- 
favourable.   Some  horses  ina  confirmed  tar- 
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CY  look  two  drachms  a  day  eacli,  both  of  the 
muriate  and  the  carbonate,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  seemed  to  make  a  complete  cure:  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  however,  they  died, 
without  discovering,  on  being  opened,  any  signs 
of  the  action  of  the  medicine.  Others  have 
since  died  without  any  previous  tokens  of  sick- 
ness. It  is  probable  the  experiments  were 
made  with  too  large  doses,  and  that  half  a 
drachm,  a  day,  or  every  other  day,  might  have 
succeeded.  Gibson  conmiitted  nearly  a  simi- 
lar error,  by  giving  only  one  drachm  a  day  of 
the  turbith,  which  has  been  often  enough  used 
since,  in  small  doses,  with  all  manner  of  safety 
and  success,  both  in  farcy  and  against  worms. 
Nor  need  we  be  at  a  loss  for  medicines  of  suf^ 
iicient  efficacy,  either  for  the  scrophula  or  far- 
cy; all  we  want  is  moderation  and  patience  in 
their  exhibition;  specifics  to  cure  chronic  dis- 
eases extempore,  are  not  in  nature,  of  course 
not  discoverable. 

The  farcy  has  been  compared  by  Solleysel, 
to  Syphihs:  by  Gibson,  to  St.  Anthony^'s  fire; 
and  by  Bracken,  to  the  yaws;  with  all,  and' 
tach  of  which,  it  certainly  bears  considerable 
analogy. 

According  to  Mr,  Blaine,  "  we  are  certain 
that  the  virus  of  glanders  originates  in  farcy.'' 
There  is  one  thing,  of  which  we  are  infmitely 
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more  certain  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  ex- 
tremely attached  to  new  h3'potheses,  and  some- 
wh'dt  too  hasty  in  his  decisions.  To  this  pentle- 
man  we  owe  the  important  discovery,  at  second 
hand  indeed,  that  pigeons,  although  not  be- 
longing to  the  class  ma)iii)iaUa^  actually  secrete 
milk!!  Vide  VoL  I.  p.  l64.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  these  nations  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Blaine  for  all  the  pigeons'  milk  w  hich  has  been 
secreted  since  the  publication  of  his  book.  He 
also  credulously  reports  the  by-gone,  and  prac- 
tically disproved  notion,  that  cow-pox  origi- 
nates in  the  grease  of  horses;  a  notion,  of  tlie 
absurdity  of  which  I  had  an  early  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  Medical  Journal;  but  without  in- 
tending the  slightest  reflection  on  the  respect- 
able and  patriotic  Jenner,  who  so  well  merits 
the  gratitude  and  remuneration  of  his  countr\'. 
With  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  pigeons'  milk, 
they  w  ho  keep  dairies  of  that  species,  well  know, 
that  the  nulk  proceeds  from  the  (technically) 
soft  mi  at,  which,  from  instinct,  the  pigeons 
prepare  in  their  crops,  several  days  previously 
to  their  period  of  hatching. 

That  the  inoculated  virus  of  farcy  should 
have  produced  symptomatic  glanders,  can  ex- 
cjte  no  surprize  in  those,  who  previously  knew, 
both  that  the  disease  is  infectious,  and  that  a 
glanderous  discharge  from  the  nose  is  an  occa- 
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aional  concomitant,  and  a  very  common  termi- 
nation of  an  inveterate  farcy.  If  a  bare  affinity 
in  the  family  of  diseases  were  to  constitute 
identity,  it  would,  in  truth,  much  retrench  the 
compass  of  nosology,  and  render  useless  a  great 
part  of  the  labours  of  the  illustrious  Cullen.  I 
have  seen  and  considered  much  on  the  glan- 
ners  and  farcy,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  ha\'inir  witnessed  an  instance  of  the  latter, 
in  an  human  subject.  The  ancient  Romans 
knew  this  disease  in  horses,  and  from  them  we 
derive  the  name.  I  believe  a  similar  cause, 
obstruction  in  the  lymphatics,  may  produce 
either  disease,  but  there  are  yet  causes  of  farcy, 
which  will  never  produce  glanders:  these,  not 
improbably,  may  hold  some  analogy  with  such 
as  are  commonly  called  scorbutic  affections,  in 
the  human  animal.  It  is  a  pity,  that  nature 
should  absolutely  compel  us,  in  spite  of  hypo- 
thetical ingenuity,  to  hold  glanders  and  farcy 
as  distinct  maladies,  by  permitting  us  to  cure 
the  latter  only,  whilst  the  former  remains  an 
everlc^sting  opprobrium  of  the  veterinary  art. 
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Is  a  contagious  disease,  affecting  the  human 
and  other  animals,  particularly  horses,  wolves, 
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and  dogs,  in  a  certain  district  of  Poland,  in 
xvhich  the  hair  is  said  to  become  alive  and 
bleed.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  infancy  and 
youth.  Previous  symptoms,  spasms,  pains  in 
various  parts,  slow  fever,  and  diseased  eyes;  all 
'which  cease  on  the  irruption  of  the  Plica.  The 
hair  grows  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  copious  se- 
cretion of  mucus  at  the  roots,  by  which  it  is 
inextricably  matted  together.  A  fetid  smell 
is  emitted,  with  swarms  of  vermin.  The 
Poles  never  attempt  any  remedy,  supposing  the 
disease  to  be  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  to  dis- 
burthcn  the  body  of  a  load  of  peccant  and 
dangerous  humours. — ^Manchester  J^Icmoirs. 
I  should  suppose  bleeding,  antimonial,  and 
mercurial  alteratives,  with  the  warm  bath,  must 
be  the  proper  remedies,  if  an}*;  and  that  to 
their  neglect  of  medicine,  the  Poles  owe  not 
only  the  continuance,  which  it  seems  is  some- 
times for  years,  but  even  the  existence  of  this 
til  thy  disease. 
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.Both  universal  or  diffused,  called  anasarca ;  or 
local  and  encysted,  styled  ti/mpamun,  or  asci^ 
ieSi  happens  to  horses ;  proceeding  from  a  slug- 
gish, poor,  and  watery  blood,  the  consequence 
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of  some  previous  disease,  or  of  neglect  and  un- 
wholesome keep,  either  within  doors  or  with- 
out ;  as  feeding  entirely  on  grains,  washy  latter- 
grass,  remainmg  abroad  in  continual  rains,  and 
the  like.  Ditferent  parts  of  the  body  will  be 
covered  with  soft  inelastic,  or  cedaraatous  swel- 
lings :  but  the  bellyj  sheath,  and  legs,  are  some- 
times very  hard,  and  distended  to  a  great  size. 
These  last  must  be  superficially  scarified  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  the  water  evficuated.  Next 
give  a  purge  or  two  of  aloes  and  jalap. 
Strengthening  medicines  if  necessary.  Ira- 
proved  diet  and  care. 

In  an  obstinate  case,  drastic  purges  are  spe- 
cific, and  a  drachm  of  gamboge  (or  proper 
quantity  of  scammony)  may  be  given  with  an 
ounce  fine  aloes,  made  up  with  cordial  ball  and 
syrup  of  buckthorn  ;  or  for  want  of  cordial 
ball,  with  saffron,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  oil  of 
aniseed,  working  off  the  purge  with  as  little 
water  as  possible.  The  gamboge  should  be 
first  rubbed  with  a  little  fine  oil,  and  then  pow- 
dered exceedmgly  well  in  a  mortar,  or  bits  of  it 
may  stick  among  the  folds  of  the  guts,  and 
cause  intolerable  griping  pams.  Give  between 
the  purges  every  night,  or  night  and  morning, 
a  pint  of  the  following  drink;  black  hellebore, 
fresh  gathered;  two  pounds,  wash,  bruise  and 
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i)oll  it  in  six  quarts  of  water  to  four;  strain  off 
the  liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  white  wine,  or 
fine  old  beer,  upon  the  remaining  hellebore, 
and  infuse  warm  forty-eight  hours,  shaking 
often ;  strain  ofl'  the  wine,  mix  it  with  the 
water,  and  keep  it  corlajd  up  for  use.  The 
purge  may  be  exhibited  once  in  ten  days,  re- 
peating it  as  often  as  necessary,  and  the  cure 
completed  with  restoratives,  bark,  steel,  and 
bitters,  or  chalybeate  beer,  as  before  directed. 

When  the  waters  are"^  lodged  in  the  abdo- 
men,  or  between  the  inner  rim  of  the  belly  and 
guts,  then  the  disease  is  called  a  tympany, 
because  the  belly  sounds  like  a  drum.  An  in- 
fusion of  crocus  metalloritm,  or  vinian  beiieclic- 
ium,  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  specific  in  this 
case.  But  tapping,  the  most  efiicacious  reme- 
dy, is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous,  in  horses 
and  cattle.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  cattle  should  be  allowed  little  or  no  drink 
in  this  disease,  according  to  the  late  John 
AVesley's  direction  in  his  Primitive  Physic; 
whose  cure  for  the  dropsy,  of  biscuit  and  rai*- 
sins,  with  total  abstinence  from  liquids,  was 
borrowed  from  Ilarman  Boerhaave.  Of  dropsy 
in  the  chest,  I  have  already  said  a  few  words, 
which  was  quite  sufficient,  since  no  one  has 
€ver  pretended  to  cure  it. 
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The  only  pathognomic,  or  peculiar  symptom 
of  worms,  is  the  horse's  rubbing  his  tail  often, 
without  any  apparent  humour  or  eruption  ;  the 
general  sisius  are  similar  to  those  which  denote 
griping  pains.  Farther,  a  horse  troubled  with 
worms  will  eat  heartily,  and  yet  be  always  lean, 
and  out  of  condition,  his  coat  staring  as  if  sur- 
feited ;  a  sickly  paleness  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  and  cadaverous  smell;  he  will  be  tucked 
up  in  his  flanks,  and  occasionally  heave  much, 
turning  his  head  now  and  then  towards  them, 
and  striking  his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet. 
'^J'he  dung  will  be  often  mixed  with  a  3'^ellowish 
matter,  like  melted  sulphur,  or  be  otherwise 
discoloured,  foul,  and  fetid.  AVorms,  and  the 
slimy  spawn  of  them,  will  be  sometimes  ejected, 
but  not  always. 

It  is  laughable  to  observe,  how  industriously 
all  our  authors  contend  against  equivocal  gene- 
ration ;  which,  in  good  truth,  I  am  neither 
prepared  nor  disposed  to  defend  at  this  mo- 
ment. Old,  for  the  necessary  purpose  of  worm- 
hatching,  must  be  received  into  the  body,  at 
the  one  end  or  the  other,  at  any  rate.  Thus 
the  learned  Dr.  Gaspari,  as  Vallisnieri  gravely 
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assures  us,  one  clay  by  chance,  and  mere  acci* 
denr,  enjoyed  the  rare  and  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  forcible  entry  of  a  large 
fly,  after  a  number  of  ineffectual  attempts,  into 
the  anus  of  his  mare,  feeding  in  the  field,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  warm  and  convenient 
birth  to  deposit  her  eggs.  Alas!  had  the  good 
Doctor  been  an  adept  in  the  noble  English 
practice  of  figging,  experimentally  convinced 
of  tlie  contractile  force  of  the  spliincter  ani  in  a 
horse,  and  the  difficulty  of  penetration,  he 
"would  surely  have  found  another  passage  into 
the  body  for  those  eggs,  which  he  uas  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  should  be  there  carried 
and  deposited.  Whence  come  the  parental 
ova,  Doctor,  of  those  maoo-ots  which  are 
hatched  in  a  foul  and  neirlected  ulcer,  or  a 
chandler's  nose.^  How  much  easier  it  is  to  saj^ 
that  all  putrescent  animal  fluids  spontaneously 
produce  animalcula,  and  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  playing  at  '  I  spy'  with  flies.  Pu- 
trefaction and  reproduction,  death  and  life,  Ufe 
and  death,  are  vicarious :  they  serve  to  form 
nature's  metempsycliosis,  or  merry-go-round;  all 
we  know,  all  we  can  knoAv,  and  therefore  all  we 
ought  to  know:  they  who  dream  that  more  is, 
and  ought  to  be  known,  may,  as  has  always 
been  the  good  fashion,  first  dispute  the  point, 
and  then  fight  it  out :  I  desire  not  to  be  of  the 
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number  of  the  combatants ;  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  only  to  have  permission  to  laugh, 
whilst  they  dispute  and  fight. 

Air.  Blaine,  however,  is  too  fashionable  a 
writer,  and  too  vigilant  and  eager  to  catch  the 
deniicr  gout  of  science,  to  be  put  off  with  the 
stale  conundrum  of  the  two  Italian  Doctors ; 
but  as  mens'  heads  are  everlastingly  caught  by 
the  marvellous,  he  could  do  no  less  than  join 
the  good  company,  who,  weary  of  the  old,  were 
determined  on  a  new  fly-trap,  and  that  propor- 
tionally less  ridiculous  than  the  old,  inasmuch, 
as  by  the  former,  the  eggs,  or  the  young  fry, 
reach  the  destination  of  philosophj^,  b}^  the 
fore,  instead  of  the  back  door!  It  is  really 
pleasant,  to  read  with  what  gravity  Professor 
Blaine  details,  how  "  the  fly  to  deposit  her 
ova  is  seen  to  hold  her  body  upright,  and  pre- 
paring an  egg  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor, 
she  rests  for  a  moment  on  a  hair,  and  deposits 
it!" — how  "  she  rises  and  prepares  another, 
till  some  hundreds  are  so  deposited and  how 
at  last  "  these  are  said  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  stomach,  till  they  becorne  worms,  which 
takes  place  in  a  few  days."  What  !  I  suppose 
the  new  hypothesis  could  not  have  been  war- 
ranted sound,  or  would  not  run  quietly  on  all- 
fours,  unless  the  eggs  had  patience  to  wait  un- 
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til  they  bec^imc  Morms.  The  shec^p  too  haVfii 
so  little  sensibiHty  in  the  "  inner  margin  of  the 
nose,"  as  to  suffer  the  fly  astru.f,  a  most  irritat- 
ing insect,  to  deposit  its  eggs  there,  and  the 
larvoB  of  them  afterwards,  to  *'  creep  up  into 
the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses/'  They  must 
have  a  plaguy  intricate  journey,  mcthinks,  and 
possess  much  sagacity,  considering  their  tender 
age.  Well — thus  far  I  am  satisfied  1  1  only 
desire  to  know  the  pedigree  of  those  flies,  from 
the  eggs  of  which  proceed  the  maggots  that 
are  found  in  putrid  sores;  of  the  cancerous 
breast,  for  example,  without  meaning  the  hyda- 
tides ;  or  the  worms  sometimes  found  in  the 
warbles,  or  small  tumours,  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  cattle,  in  the  winter  season,  and 
whilst  kept  in  the  stable. 

The  remote  cause  of  worms,  is  a  colluvies  of 
indigested  matter,  Mhich  for  want  of  timely 
evacuants,  putrefies ;  or  a  natural  predisposition 
in  the  animal  fluids  to  putrefaction.  I  have 
known  many  people  to  whom  it  is  as  natural 
constantly  to  produce  worms,  as  hair,  and  who 
are  yet  always  taking  worm  medicines.  The 
defect  is  generally  inherited  by  their  children. 

In  the  Cure,  mercurials  alone  are  to  be  de* 
pended  upon,  and  as  in  proper  hands,  they  are 
perfectly  safe,  even  for  human  infants,  it  is 
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truly  unprofitable  trouble  to  use  any  other 
means.  There  is  a  notion  among  horsemen^ 
that  common  aloes,  from  the  drastic  roughness 
of  its  operation,  is  a  more  potent  vermifuge 
than  the  succotrine ;  it  is  groundless,  as  I  know 
by  experience ;  and  by  the  opinion  of  one^ 
whose  experience  to  mine,  in  this  particular 
case,  must  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  five  at  least;  I  mean  Gibson.  Ri- 
verius  says,  that  oil  will  suffocate  all  kinds  of 
worms  ;  if  so,  it  surely  deserves  notice  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. 

Oil  Glyster.  Prepare  a  strong  decoc- 
tion, or  infusion  in  boiling  water,  of  tobacco, 
savin,  wormwood,  rue,  garlic,  and  coralline,  if 
the  latter  can  be  procured;  to  one  pint  of  this, 
add  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  inject  the  mix- 
ture, blood  warm,  the  last  thing  at  night.  Re- 
peat it  or  not,  at  discretion,  at  two  o'clock  next 
day;  and  at  night  give  the  horse  two  drachms 
calomel,  in  very  fine  powder,  made  up  with  cor- 
dial ball,  or  for  want  of  that  with  powdered 
aniseeds,  and  a  little  ginger  and  oil ;  or  with 
diapente.  In  the  morning  give  a  purge  with 
fine  aloes,  jalap,  and  myrrh,  balled  up  with 
hard  soap,  and  rectified  oil  of  amber;  mild  or 
strong  according  to  circumstances,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  effects  of  the  glysters  and 
the  mercury.    This  physic  being  repeated  every 
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ten  days,  with  the  gljsters  intermediately  at 
pleasure,  the  course  will  eradicate  and  sweep 
away  the  whole  generation  of  worms,  together 
Avith  that  collection  of  foul  materials  of  which 
they  are  made.    If  the  calomel  should  be  found 
too  mild,  the  more  powerful  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  substituted,  as  diagridium  or 
turbith;    scammony  also  is  very  efficacious. 
Clothe  welly  and  beware  of  cold.    Should  the 
subject  be  too  much  reduced,  and  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  debilitated  by  the  necessary 
tbrce  of  those  powerful  specifics,  recruit  with 
bark,  bitters,  and  steel  as  before  repeated;  or 
two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  steel  filings,  in 
the  corn,  for  some  weeks;  or  grass.  Where 
the  time  and  attendance  cannot  be  spared  for 
the  above  regular  course,  it  has  always  heen 
visual  to  give  worm-powders,  or  other  alteratives, 
in  the  horse's  feeds;  and  aetliiops  has  been  the 
common  vermifu«;e  basis  from  the  earliest  days- 
of  Gibson :  Captain  Burdon  was  bold  enough 
to  order  two  ounces  of  it  for  a  dose.    1  know 
Bot  how,  or  by  what  accident,  it  has  happened, 
but  the  sthiops  has  often  deceived  me,  parti-. 
Gularly  of  late,  passing  forth  of  the  intestines 
unchanged.    I  would  therefore  recommend  a 
bial  of  alkalized  or  calcined  mercury,  half  a 
drachm,  to  a  drachm  of  which,  finely  powdered^ 
may  be  given  every  other  day,  mixed  up  witk 
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a  large  spoonful  of  powdered  guiacum,  turme- 
ric, and  aniseeds,  and  continued  a  fortnight  to 
a  month,  the  usual  care  being  taken  of  cold, 
and  warm  water  given  if  possible;  the  gljsters 
also  may  be  used.  This  method  is  very  suit- 
able for  draught  horses. 

'i'hree  grains  of  asafcttlda^  with  two  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  in  pills,  two  or  three  a  day, 
have  proved  the  most  powerful  vermifuge  in  hu- 
man medicine,  for  adults.  This  may  be  tried 
with  horses,  in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple  or 
upwards  of  sublimate,  to  a  drachm  of  asafoe- 
tida. 

Accordino-  to  the  old  farriers,  there  are  four 
different  species  of  worm  generated  in  the  body 
of  a  horse.  "  Little  short  worms,  with  great 
"  red  heads,  and  long  small  white  tails,  called 
"  BOTTs.  Short  thick  worms  with  black  hard 
"  heads,  all  of  a  bigness,  like  a  man*s  finger, 
"  called  TRUNCHEONS.  Worms  from  six  to 
"  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
"  man's  finger,  which  are,  the  hotundi,  or 
*'  earthworms;  and  red  ma w-worms,  re- 
"  sembling  wood-lice,  but  with  fewer  feet, 
*'  having  thick,  short,  sharp  heads,  velveted  on 
"  the  back  hke  a  bat,  and  made  up  of  several 
"  folds.  These  last,  it  is  asserted,  will  perfo- 
rate the  stomach  of  a  horse,  and  kill  him :  but 
it  is  not  yet  determined,  I  believe,  whether 
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worms  can  really  exist  in  the  stomach  of  a  liv- 
ing animal ;  that  they  are  found  there  after 
death,  every  one  knows,  but  Bracken  thinks 
it  probable  they  make  their  way  thither  from 
the  duodenurriy  after  the  vital  functions  have 
ceased. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  K IDNEYS,  REINS, 
AND  BLADDER — CHOLIC — BURSTENNESS 
 FALLING  OF  THE  FUNDAMENT  GO- 
NORRHEA,   AND    MATTERING    OF  THE 

PENIS           FALLING      OP    THE  PENIS   

VENEMOUS    BITES          SWALLOWING  OP 

LEACHES,   hen's   DUNG,  &C. 

I  KNOW  not  that  horses  are  subject  to  ne- 
phritic disease,  or  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
ureters  by  sabulous,  or  calcarious  matter  :  the 
maladies  of  this  species,  to  which  they  are  Ua- 
ble,  are  strains  of  the  reins  and  kidneys,  and 
sometimes  ulcerations  in  the  latter ;  sympto- 
matic stranguary  ;  ischury,  or  suppression  of 
urine,  and  diabetes,  or  its  immoderate  flux. 

Since  writing  the  above,  information  of  the 
following  case  has  been  handed  to  me.  July 
J806,  a  stage-coach  horse,  which  always  laid 
down  and  rolled  in  a  suspicious  way,  on  com- 
ing to  stable,  was  taken  ill,  and  the  proprietor 
sate  up  with  him,  through  the  night.  After 
rolling,  stretching  out  hisneck,  and  laying  his 
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head  flat,  he  died.  Being  opened,  a  large 
stone,  apparently  not  long  before  passed,  was 
found  in  his  bladder.  My  informant  remarked, 
that  he  suspected  a  stone,  and  that  it  was  his 
motive  for  opening  the  horse.  This  appears 
a  marked  case  of  nephritis,  however  rare  that 
disease  may  be  in  the  horse. 

I  desire  to  make  a  few  minutes  pause  here, 
to  note  a  curious  passage  in  Bracken,  vol.  i, 
p.  254.  The  doctor  says,  **  three  or  four  times 
"  I  have  in  my  practice  (when  the  sphincter 
'*  muscle,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  has  been  so 
"  swelled,  that  it  would  not  admit  of  passing 
"  the  instrument)  cut  into  the  very  body  of  the 
**  bladder  above  the  Os  Pubis,  and  let  the 
"  urine  flow  out  that  way  for  a  month  or  six 

weeks,  till  such  time  as  the  inflammation, 
**  &c.  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  was  quite 
"  dispersed  and  gone ;  after  which  the  people 

pissed  as  well  and  sound  as  ever,  and  some 
"  of  them  are  yet  living ;  though  it  is  ten 
"  years  since  I  performed  such  operation  upon 
"  them." 

Now  Bracken  challenges  the  invention  ot 
this  operation,  as  "  a  method  never  before 
*'  practised,  nor  even  mentioned  in  any  an- 
"  cient  or  modern  author.''  I  have  read  of 
the  ancient  operation  of  Lithotomy,  described 
by  Cclsiis ;   of  the  use  of  the  Catheter,  by 
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Ronianis  and  Marlamis ;  of  the  high  and  low 
Gpera-tions ;    of  the    improvement   of  Frere 
Jacques,  and  the  latter  improvements  upon 
him,  by  various  eminent  men  ;  but  of  the  ope- 
ration through  the  abdominal  muscles,  imme- 
diately above  the  os  pubis  (or  high  operation) 
as  described  by  Bracken,  I  only  tind  it  said  to 
be  a  late  discovery,  with  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  inventor's  name.    I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  the  famous  Lord  Peterborough  underwent 
;the  high  operation,  and  nearly  about  the  same 
period  in  which  Bracken  practised  it-  Profes- 
sional critics  can  no  doubt  set  me  ri2:ht,  as  to 
the  truth  of  Bracken's  pretension.  Granting 
him  really  the  inventor,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that   his    cotemporaries,   and  even 
some  v,'riters  since,  would  preserve  an  affected 
silence  concerning  him ;  for  he  was  generally- 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  fashionable  physic 
cians  of  the  day,  as  a  vulgar  provincial  doctor, 
infinitely  beneath  their  notjce.    I  have  seen 
in  some  medical  work,  a  catalogue  of  veteri^- 
nary  writers,  with  the  names  of  Gibson  and 
Bartlet,  without  any  mention  of  Bracken,  to 
\vhom  the  two  former  were  so  much  oblif^ed ; 
but  Bracken  was  an  honest,  and  good  physic 
cian,  and  a  useful  and  solid  writer,  although 
he  possessed  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  imagi- 
nation of  "  our  Jock/' 
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I  have  formerly  laboured  under  the  horrors 
of  the  ischurv  nearly  three  Meeks  myself;  at  the 
same  period  a  poor  man  in  my  neighbourhood 
(a  stony  district,  where  nephritic  complaints 
■were  frequent)  died  of  a  suppression  of  urine  : 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Zoonomia,  Dr.  Dar- 
win adverts  to  the  danger  and  ill-success  of 
various  efforts  to  discharge  the  water,  in  inabi- 
lity to  empty  the  bladder,  and  recommends 
the  injection  of  crude  mercury  into  the  ure- 
thra, which  might  by  its  weight  open  a  pas- 
sage; now  granting  the  facility  and  safety  of 
the  operation  described  by  Bracken,  it  surely 
deserves  the  reconsideration  of  the  faculty :  I 
saw  no  reason  at  the  time  to  doubt,  that  the 
poor  man  above-mentioned  might  have  been 
saved  by  it. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  flimsy  elegance 
of  the  late  Dr.  Austin's  book,  where  he  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  nephritic  diseases  have 
not  an  urinary  origin,  with  the  vulgar  and 
homespun,  but  sound  and  convincing  reason- 
ing of  Bracken's  Lithiam  Anglicana.  I  men- 
tion the  latter  tract,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing from  it,  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman 
from  the  North,  who  was  always  afflicted  with 
calcareous  complaints  in  his  own  country  ;  but 
coming  up  to  London,  was  cured  by  the  town 
beer;  and  after  awhile,  intending  to  return 
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home,  ho  was  seized  with  his  okl  complaint 
from  the  use  of  the  country  beer,  before  he 
had  completed  any  considerable  part  of  his 
journey  ;  on  which  he  put  back,  and  ever  after 
resided  in  London,  free  from  gravel  or  stone ; 
and  I  have  known  the  same  thing  to  happen 
myself.  London  Porter,  and  London  Fine 
Ale,  are  the  most  salubrious  of  all  malt  liquors  ; 
the  latter,  when  genuine  and  unadulterated, 
and  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  the  neat  produce  of 
Thames  or  New  River  water.  The  white  malt  of 
Ware,  and  Earnham  hops,  has  been  esteemed 
by  many  w  ine-drinkers,  of  rank,  as  a  rich  and 
generous  liquor ;  it  is  in  perfection  at  six  and 
nine  months  old,  and  is  specific  in  consump^ 
tions,  particularly  those  of  women.  But,  alas! 
London  beers  have  long  lost  their  character  for 
genuineness  ;  their  diuretic  quality  however  re- 
•jnains  in  full  vigour,  as  the  druggists  are  able  to 
testify. 

Let  us  return  to  the  stable.  Strains  in  the 
kidneys  proceed  from  violent  exertion  and 
overloading.  The  symptoms,  difficulty  of  stail- 
ing,  and  frequent  attempts ;  thick,  foul,  or 
bloody  urine  ;  faintness,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
deadness  of  the  eyes ;  inability  to  back.  .These 
injuries  being  neglected,  it  is  said  the  horse 
>yill  in  time  become  surfeited  from  the  im- 
perfect secretion  of  urine,  the  kidneys  being 
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diseased ;  and  that  the  affair  may  end  in  glan- 
ders and  consumption.  Bleed  according  to 
the  degree  of  fever,  and  the  condition  of  the 
horse.  A  rowel  in  the  belly.  Diuretic  glys- 
ters,  see  p.  75.  Gum  Arabic  in  the  water, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  in  if^ 
once  a  day,  for  a  few  days.  Gentle  walking 
exercise,  led.  The  following  ball,  twice  a  day ; 
Lucatellus  balsam,  one  ounce  ;  spermaceti,  six 
drachms;  sal  prunel,  half  an  ounce;  mix  with 
syrup  of  marshmallows,  or  honey,  and  aniseed 
powder.  Should  that  not  succeed,  make  trial  of 
— Balsam  of  Capivi,  or  Strasburgh  turpentine, 
one  ounce ;  Venice  or  Castile  Soap,  one  ounce; 
nitre,  six  drachms ;  myrrh  powder^,  two 
drachms;  ball  as  before,  and  wash  it  down 
with  a  horn  or  two  of  marshmallow  decoc- 
tion sweetened,  or  warm  gruel.  Decoctions  of 
juniper  berries,  marshmallows,  parsley,  and 
liquorice  roots,  in  which  gum  is  dissolved,  and 
sweetened  with  honey  ;  dose  a  pint  or  two,  with 
a  gill  of  fine  old  PloUand  Geneva;  in  case  of 
much  fever  the  spirit  to  be  omitted.  The 
quantity,  freedom,  and  colour  of  the  urine, 
will  determine  the  state  of  bod}',  or  the  horse's 
amendment.  Sometimes  a  cure  is  very  tedious 
and  protracted,  but  it  is  infinitely  safer  to  at- 
tend patiently  nature's  good  time,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  mild  medicines,  than  to  attempt  any 
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hasty  and  forcible  measures.  The  horse  being 
strong  may  have  gentle  physic  after  the  cure, 
otherwise  should  be  seni  to  grass.  Chronic,  or 
neglected  cases  of  this  kind,  are  absolutely  in- 
curable in  the  stable ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
strains  in  the  loins,  which,  if  very  bad,  will  re- 
quire at  least  a  twelvemonth's  run,  to  be 
thoroughly  recovered. 

For  affection  of  the  kidneys  from  Catarrh, 
see  that  Chapter. 

For  BLOODY  Urine,  from  falls  or  bruises, 
from  overstraining  at  a  hard  leap,  or  a  hard 
run  heat  in  racing,  or  any  other  cause  ;  bleed, 
and  give  two  quarts  of  milk,  or  whey,  warm, 
with  a  gill  of  peppermint-water,  and  a  strong 
decoction  of  two  ounces  juniper  berries;  Irish 
slate,  two  drachms ;  sweeten  with  honey,  or 
syrup  of  quinces.  If  the  drink  be  desired  more 
efficacious,  repeat  and  continue  it  once  a  day, 
with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  to  two  of 
Armenian  bole  in  powder;  and  two  drachms, 
to  half  an  ounce,  Japan  earth.  Or.  The  fol- 
lowing restringent  ball  twice  a  day;  Peruvian 
bark,  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  Lucatellus 
balsam,  or  balsam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce;  Irish 
slate  two  drachms;  elixir  vitriol,  one  drachm; 
ball  with  conserve  of  red  roses,  and  syrup  of 
poppies.    Or.    A  decoction  of  logwood  and 
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oak  bark,  sweetened  with  honey,  dose  one 
pint. 

In  a  suppression  of  urine  from  inflammation, 
j)arali/sis  or  numbness,  or  other  defect  in  the 
kidneys,  whence  obstruction,  and  inabiUty  to 
perform  the  office  of  secerning  the  urine  from 
the  blood,  the  body  of  the  horse  will  appear 
distended,  although  his  bladder  be  empty,  and 
he  make  no  motion  to  stale ;  at  least  very  little 
water  will  pass:  in  a  few  days,  the  legs  will  be 
swelled,  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  body  en- 
creased  to  a  great  degree,  with  perhaps  erup- 
tions and  blotches,  from  the  retention  of  the 
urinous  salts  in  the  blood;  this  case  demands 
instant  relief,  and  carries  with  it  an  apology 
for  vigorous  measures,  since  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants,  have  to  my  knowledge  proved 
for  a  considerable  time  ineffectual.  A  horse 
remaining  in  this  state,  the  secretion  of  urine 
being  repressed  two  days,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  lost. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  cautions  above 
^given,  *'  patiently  to  attend  nature's  time,  and 
the  operation  of  mild  medicines/'  and  mark 
well  the  critical  exigency  of  the  case.  He  will 
have  a  full  answer  to  an  uncandid  note  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  respecting  former  practice  in  this  case, 
which,  it  is  highly  probable,  he  has  not  amended. 
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I  refer  the  veterinary  reader  to  Gibson's  prac- 
tical observations,  and  tbe  cases  he  relates. 

If  the  strength  of  the  horse  will  bear  it,  open 
several  veins  in  different  parts,  drawing  to  the 
quantity  of  from  one  two  quarts  of  blood.  Im- 
mediately give  a  glyster,  and  follow  it  up  with 
a  ball,  the  ball  to  be  repeated  three  times  in  the 
day,  if  needed  ;  and  the  glyster  at  discretion  ; 
should  there  be  a  partial  and  gradual  amend- 
ment, they  may  be  repeated  in  a  milder  form, 
or  substitutes  chosen  from  amongst  those  forms 
before  prescribed. 

The  Glyster.  Succotrine  aloes  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  in  exceeding  fine  powder ;  jalap, 
two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  Nitre  well 
beaten  two  to  four  ounces.  Juniper  and  bay- 
berries  bruised,  one  handful  each  ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, two  ounces ;  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Infuse  in  one  or  two  quarts  marsh- 
mallow  decoction,  or  thin  gruel,  adding  one 
pint  linseed  oil.  The  Ball.  Juniper  berries 
pounded,  one  ounce ;  succotrine  aloes,  and  sal 
prunel,  six  drachms  each  ;  ethereal  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, from  two  to  four  drachms;  camphor 
one  drachm ;  ball  with  liquorice  powder,  oil 
of  amber,  or  preferably  with  chemical  oil  oi 
juniper,  and  honey  :  make  it  into  two  or  three 
balls,  for  one  dose.  Or  :  in  a  desperate  case, 
cantharides  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  ; 
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camphor  dissolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  one 
drachm  to  two ;  nitre  and  Venice  soap  each 
an  ounce ;  mix  with  syrup  of  niarshmallows. 
But  I  must  own  I  have  never  seen  any  good 
effect  in  the  case,  from  the  internal  use  of  can- 
tharides.  Warm  gum  Arabic  water,  and  scald- 
ed pollard,  if  the  horse  have  any  appetite. 
Lead  out  vvell  clothed,  and  walk  gently  half 
an  hour,  the  weather  permitting.  When  the 
kidneys  are  sound,  mercurial  physic  will  some- 
times succeed.  After  the  cure,  strengthen  the 
kidneys  with  bark  and  steel,  if  there  remain 
symptoms  of  debility.  If  an  external  applica- 
tion should  be  thought  necessary,  lay  the  fol- 
lowing CATAPLASM,  Spread  oh  a  double  coarse 
flannel,  upon  the  loins  of  the  horse,  and  bind 
it  on  with  a  warm  covering,  previously  rubbing 
woll  into  the  parts  two  portions  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  one  of  oil  of  amber.  Garlic  pounded, 
and  horse-radish,  s.  Mustard  seed,  one  pint; 
camphor,  two  ounces;  as  much  green  soap  as 
M'ill  make  a  plaister  of  due  consistence:  it  may 
be  renewed  every  two  days. 

The  IscHUEY  (for  which  the  strangur}',  al- 
though in  common  use,  is  an  improper  term) 
often  afflicts  aged  horses,  or  such  as  are  hard 
worked,  and  hardly  used.  It  is  an  obsfruction 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  preventing  the 
course  of  the  urine,  or  suffering  it  to  pass  only 
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111  drops ;  and  arises  either  from  an  inordinate 
distention,  and  consequent  loss  of  elasticity  and 
force,  in  the  detnisores  tirince^  with  a  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  muscle,  from  the  horse  being 
driven  on,  and  forced  to  retain  his  water  too 
long,  and  other  causes  of  debility  ;  or  a  collec- 
tion of  matter  derived  from  diseased  kidneys, 
or  the  determination  of  catarrh  or  fever.  The 
symptoms  are  obvious,  distended  flanks,  strad- 
dling, with  frequent  ineffectual  motions  to 
stale  ;  but  the  horse  will  sometimes  lie  down  on 
his  back  and  roll,  as  in  a  colic. 

In  the  Cure  of  this  malady,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  to  which  I  know  of  no  exception,  that  all 
drastic  diuretics  (at  least  in  any  consideraljlo 
doses)  should  be  religiously  avoided  ;  since  they 
do  but  excite  a  more  copious  secretion  of  urine 
from  the  kidneys,  and  of  course  increase  the 
distention  of  the  bladder,  its  inflammation,  or 
the  numbness  and  debility  of  its  muscles.    In  a 
case  of  desperate  necessity,  I  should  suppose  no 
measure  could  be  so  effectual,  or  so  safe,  as  an 
evacuation  of  the  Hrine  by  the  proper  surgical 
operation,  which  by  emptying  the  bladder, 
would  give  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  its 
tone  ;  otherwise  bleeding,  tender  care,  and  tlie 
milder  diuretics,  with  opiates  continued.  To 
establish  a  cure,  two  months  grass,  or  straw- 
yard. 
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The  Diabetes  in  a  horse,  is  eitiier  the 
fatal  termination  of  some  chronic  disease,  or 
the  sign  of  a  constitution  too  far  gone  to  be 
worth  the  attempt  at  a  recovery  ;  hut  if  such  an 
attempt  be  meditated,  it  must  be  essayed  by 
the  long  continued  use  of  restringents,  aggluti- 
nants  and  balsamics — Barks,  gums,  balsams, 
boles,  chalk,  logwood,  and  lime-water.  Dry 
nourishing  diet,  with  beans  and  rice. 

Casting  my  eye  over  a  Review  lateW,  I  saw 
a  very  excellent  practical  observation  of  a  cer- 
tain physician  (surely  Dr.  S.  Walker?)  treated 
with  unmerited  slight.  The  doctor  remarked, 
that  the  dread  of  a  diabetes,  during  their  fre- 
quent nervous  emissions  of  urine,  was  a  com- 
mon hallucination  with  many  hypochondriac 
patients :  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that 
remark. 

THE  COLIC,  GRIPES,    OR  FRET. 

For  the  C  ure  of  this  troublesome,  and  some- 
times dangerous  complaint,  eminent  men,  both 
under  the  ancient  and  new  order  of  things, 
have  invented  extraordinary  remedies.  Leo- 
nard Mascal  assures  us  (p.  242)  that  "  the  colic 
"  in  the  belly  of  beasts  is  soon  put  aw^ay,  by 
"  beholding  a  goose  or  a  duck  on  the  water 
"  swimming.'*    Markham  prescribes  a  glyster 
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of  lien*s  dung,  nitre,  and  strong  vinegar  !  And 
the  late  great  state  physician,  Citizen  Marat, 
who  also  was  in  the  habits  of  prescribing  for 
the  body  natural,  and  loved  a  radical  cure  to 
his  heart:,  being  one  day  severely  griped,  (as 
,Brissot  tells  us)  ran  all  over  Paris,  in  search  of 
a  surgeon,  who  would  undertake  the  cutting 
his  guts  open,  in  order  to  look  for  the  colic  ! 
Unfortunately  that  consummate  operatrixj 
Charlotte  Corday,  had  not  arrived. 

I  suspect  authors  may  have  run  their  divi- 
sions upon  this  disease  in  horses,  somewhat  too 
line  ;  it  may,  however,  be  divided  into  the  com^ 
mon  TRET  or  gripes,  the  flatulent,  the 

RED  or  INFLAMMATORY,    and  the  BILIOUS 

COLIC  of  the  occasional  existence  of  this  lat- 
ter,  in  an  animal  so  frequently  subject  to  biliary 
obstruction,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained. 

The  primary  cause  of  a  common  lit  of  the 
gripes  in  a  horse,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  an 
accumulation  of  indurated  excrement  in  the 
intestines ;  for  independently  of  the  solid  ob- 
struction so  occasioned,  the  usual  proximate 
causes  would  seldom  have  power  to  work  those 
serious  effects  we  witness ;  thus  in  a  horse,  the 
colon  of  which  was  not  previously  infarcted  and 
plugged  up,  the  effect  of  a  slight  cold  thrown 
upon  the  bowels,  or  the  devouring  a  few  new 
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beans,  would  probably  pass  off  with  a  very  mo- 
derate struggle  from  nature. 

The  symptoms  scarcely  need  description;  cold 
dew  at  the  ear-roots  and  flanks ;  frequent  point- 
ing to  the  seat  of  complaint,  and  a  desire  to  lie 
down  and  roll ;  sudden  rising  and  great  agita- 
tion ;  the  greatness  of  the  agitation,  or  rather 
jactitation,  no  convulsions  existing,  seems  to 
form  the  diagnostic  in  all  colicky  complaints. 

The  Cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures,  and  plenty  of  assistants  to  conduct 
them.  Loose  stable,  or  out-house,  well  littered 
down,  that  the  horse  may  have  room  to  roll 
himself  without  injury.  Clothe  with  warm 
dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  it 
be  not  beat  against  the  pavement  or  wall; 
another  or  two  to  rub  the  belly  well  at  every 
quiet  interval ;  a  more  effectual  help  than  ge- 
nerally imagined,  to  di&perse  the  wind.  Bleed, 
if  possible,  in  the  neck  veins,  not  only  to  ascer» 
tain  the  quantit}'^,  but  because  surely  it  cannot 
he  irrational  to  suppose  such  a  substance  as 
blood,  improper  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach, 
under  the  circumstances.  AVhilst  medical  re- 
medies  are  preparing,  walk  the  horse  about 
briskly  in  hand,  one  following  with  a  whip  ;  or 
keep  him  to  the  jog-trot,  but  drive  him  not 
fbst,  or  harass  him,  on  any  pretence,  which 
has  ruptured  the  belly  of  many  a  horse,  and 
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^\•llicll  at  least  often  inflames  and  exasperates 
the  symptoms.  Back  rake  with  a  small  hand 
tvell  oiled,  and  give  the  common  gruel  glys- 
Ter,  with  half  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a  large  hand- 
ful of*  salt ;  immediately  pour  down  by  the 
mouth,  half  a  pint  of  Holland's  geneva,  rum 
or  brandy,  and  a  like  quantity  of  sweet  oil 
mixed,  or  a  little  diluted  with  thin  gruel,  if 
thought  too  strong ;  keep  the  horse  on  his  legs, 
and  exercise  him  forthwith.  If  to  be  obtained 
soon,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence,  add  to 
the  glyster  four  to  six  ounce.s  of  Glauber's 
salts.  Or,  of  tincture  of  jalap,  or  of  jsenna, 
two  ounces.  Or  best  aloes  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce.  And  to  the  drink,  three 
or  four  ounces  syrup  of  buckthorn.  Or,  Elixir 
Proprietatis,  or  aloes  wine.  Castor  oil  may 
be  used  instead  of  olive.  A  notched  onion 
may  be  thrust  up  the  fundament;  or  an  onion 
and  a  piece  of  soap  the  size  of  an  egg,  beat  up 
together  into  a  soft  bolus,  with  a  pinch  or  two 
of  pepper;  afterwards  a  glyster  of  black  soap, 
oiiie  ounce  to  a  pint  warm  water.  Should  sup- 
pressed perspiration  thrown  on  the  bowels  be 
among  the  causes,  (see  Colds)  the  warm  seeds 
ginger,  castor,  and  camphor,  should  make  part 
of  both  the  drinks  and  glysters.  For  a  large 
cart-horse,  where  wind  is  not  the  predominant 
symptom,  and  no  appearance  of  cold,  the  fol- 
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lowing  drink:  Gin,  brandj^,  or  rum,  and  sweet 
oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  solution  of  six 
ounces  Glauber's  salts,  repeat  in  two  or  three 
hours,  warm  gruel  in  the  interim.  The  repe- 
tition of  these  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner ;  but  plenty  of  warm  gruel 
and  warm  water,  should  ever,  in  these  cases,  be 
at  immediate  call,  as  sometimes  the  throwing  in 
two  or  three  gallons  of  these  at  both  ends,  and 
at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the  needful  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  apothecary. 
Bracken  cautions  against  the  common  prac- 
tice of  farriers,  who  give  large  quantities  of 
Venice  treacle,  mithridate  or  diascordium,  both 
by  way  of  drink  and  clyster,  upon  leaded  in- 
testines; thereby  locking  up  the  cause  of  the 
disease  still  more  securely :  he  compares  it  to 
firing  a  pistol  into  the  horse's  fundament,  by- 
way of  clearing  all  obstructions  at  once. 
Mashes.  A  week  after  the  cure,  a  gentle 
purge  or  two. 

The  Tlatulent,  or  Wixd  Colic,  is 
known  by  great  fullness  and  tension  of  the 
-_belly,  from  rarefaction  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  intestines ;  boj-bojigmi,  or  rumbling  of  the 
guts,  discharges  of  wind,  and  frequently  stran- 
gur}',  occasioned  by  the  fullness  and  pressure 
of  the  streight  gut  upon  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
-der ;  this  last  is  denoted  by  the  horse  roUin^ 
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upon  his  back,  and  by  frequent  ineffectual 
attempts  to  stale.  Crib-biters,  from  constantly 
sucking  in  kirge  quantities  of  air,  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  windy  gripes.  We  are  not  how- 
ever to  suppose,  that  the  flatulence  in  the  sto- 
machs and  intestines  of  animals,  is  composed 
of  external  air  inhaled,  a  common  error  which  I 
have  noted  in  the  General  Treatise  on  Cattle. 

The  intention  of  Cure  plainly  consists  in 
the  speedy  exhibition  of  volatile  and  carmina- 
tive, of  diuretic,  and  laxative  medicines,  which 
ought  to  be  given  both  in  the  form  of  glyster, 
and  by  the  mouth.    Ball.    Strasburg,  or  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  carraway 
seeds  pounded,  each  -half  an  ounce ;  fine  aloes 
well  powdered,  two  drachms ;  sal  prunel,  one 
ounce ;  chemical  oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm, 
salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms;  ball  with  honey 
and  hard  soap.    Wash  down  with  a  pint  or  two 
warm  gruel.  Or,  The  following  drink  :  Castile 
soap  and  nitre,  one  ounce  each ;  juniper  ber- 
ries, and  carraway  seeds,  half  an  ounce  each  ; 
ginger  powdered,  two  drachms;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  six 
drachms;  tincture  of  senna,  an  ounce  or  two. 
Mix  with  warm  ale  and  treacle.  Repeat, 
Glyster  as  before  with  the  addition  of  carmi- 
natives :  chamomile  flowers,  two  handfuls ;  anise, 
coriander,  and  fennel  sfeeds,  one  ounce  each; 
long  pepper  half  an  ounce.    The  following 
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herbs  are  prescribed,  but  as  in  general  there 
may  be  a  clifficuhy  in  obtaining  them.  I  have 
substituted  water-gruel,  which,  in  truth,  I  have 
always  found  an  excellent  substitute  ;  Mallows, 
pelUtory,  ekler-flowers,  the  herb  mercury,  mul* 
lein,  bearVbreech,  Sec, 

St.  Bel  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting 
the  critical  moment,  proper  for  the  exhibition 
of  opium  in  long  continued  pains  ;  and  of  re- 
gulating the  quantum  of  the  dose,  He  pre** 
tencis,  that  should  the  opiate  be  too  weak,  the 
pajns  will  be  enraged  ;  if  too  powerful,  that  it 
will  he^sten  death.  Bracken  determines  the 
proper  time  for  the  use  of  opiates  to  be,  after 
the  cause  of  the  disease  shall  have  been  removed 
by  lenient  purgatives  and  clysters;  when  the 
former  are  requisite  to  complete  the  cure,  by 
appeasing  pain,  allaying  the  tumult  of  the 
bowels,  and  obviating  superpurgation  or  flux. 
Proper  forms  will  be  found  after  the  next 
species  of  cohc,  since  they  may  be  necessary  in 

]30th. 

The  Inflammatory  or  Reei  Colic,  is 
supppsed  to  originate  in  some  internal  injury  5 
jt  is  that  species  with  which  rape-horses  are 
sometimes  aftiicted,  as  St.  Bel  asserts,  liom  the 
immoderate  use  of  purgatives,  which  act  as 
(paustjcs  upon  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  stomach 
find  inte.>t.nes,  and  even  irritate  the  extremities 
Oi  liie  hniaii  l)lpod  ve^iiels  to  tfeat  degree,  <\4>  to 
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cause  them  to  contract,  and  thereby  impede 
the  course  of  the  blood.  II ow  far  that  writer 
is  correct  in  his  tetiology  of  this  disease,  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain,  but  I  have  often  enough 
seen  the  colics  of  race-horses,  a  double  exam- 
ple of  which  I  recollect  in  one  day,  and  both 
horses  were  cured  by  an  ignorant  country  fel- 
low ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  cut  their  mouths, 
poured  some  stuff,  which  smelt  very  hot  and 
strong,  down  their  throats,  and  flurried  them 
up  and  down  dreadfully,  beating  them  with 
cudgels.  One  of  them  had  a  very  narrow 
escape,  but  thanks  to  the  doctor,  or  to  the  doc- 
tr«ss  Nature,  he  lingered  through  it.  They 
had  both  run  that  day,  and  their  disease  seemed 
to  me  to  proceed  from  inanition,  and  having 
been  kept  too  long  without  sustenance,  desic- 
cation of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  inflammation  from  hard-straining. 

The  common  symptoms  in  this  species  are 
violent ;  the  horse  discovers  pain  if  his  flanks 
or  belly  are  pressed.  The  conjunctive  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  appears  much  inflamed,  the 
anus  the  same,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour; 
the  high  degree  of  inflammation  is  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  looseness  in  the  beginning, 
a,  little  dung  is  ejected  with  a  hot  scalding 
water;  sometimes  a  burning  fever;  and  the 
progress  of  inflapimation  so  mpidj  that  a  mor- 
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tification  in  the  abdomen  takes  place  in  a  few 
hours. 

Bleed  as  largely  as  you  can  with  safety.  In 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  before  medicines 
can  be  obtained,  gruel  and  sweet  oil,  or  even 
•warm  water  and  oil  mixed,  may  be  given  at 
cither  end.  Castor  oil,  one  quarter  to  half  a 
pint ;  nitre,  two  ounces ;  camphor,  one  drachm  ; 
make  the  drink  with  gruel,  or  decoction  of 
febrifuge  herbs  and  honey.  Repeat,  or  substi- 
tute within  an  hour  or  two :  Turkey  rhubarb 
in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  diapente,  one  ounce  ; 
salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ;  ginger  grated,  and 
oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm  each  ;  ball  with  oil 
.of  amber.  A  Glyster  of  the  herbs  chamo-' 
ynile,  mallows,  &c.  two  ounces  lenitive  electuary. 
The  following  Purging  Drink,  if  necessary  2 
Senna,  two  ounces  ;  liquorice  root,  one  ounce  ; 
salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ;  carraway  and  juni- 
per berries  bruised,  one  ounce  each  ;  boil  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  strain  and  add  two 
ounces  lenitive  electuary,  with  good  old  white 
wine  half  a  pint,  St.  Bel  recommends  Pulvis 
Jacobus  every  six  hours;  an  antimonial  prepa- 
ration which  1  have  been  unable  to  find. 
Should  a  tendency  to  mortification  appear,  it 
^lust  be  resisted  by  bark  and  wine,  l)oth  in 
drinks  and  glysters.  The  Anodyne  Drink 
ANp  Ball;.    The  Drink:.  White  wine,  or 
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fine  beer,  one  quart,  dissolve  in  it  the  size  of  an 
egg,  common  cordial  ball,  and  one  ounce 
Venice  treacle,  add  or  omit  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, one  hundred  drops  laudanum,  and 
the  same  number  tincture  of  castor.  Stir  well, 
and  give  it  warm.  Or,  The  ball.  Diapente, 
one  ounce  ;  diascordium,  half  an  ounce  ;  myrrh, 
two  drachms;  ball  with  liquorice  powder,  and 
two  drachms  oil  of  amber. 

I  know  of  no  distinct  or  peculiar  method  of 
treating  the  H  epatic  or  Bilious  Colic  ;  it 
is  generally  inflammatory,  and  requires  similar 
treatment  with  the  above,,  regard  being  had  to 
the  medicines  prescribed  in  the  Yellows.  The 
colic  produced  by  hair-balls,  bczoar-stones, 
and  concretions  in  general,  is  said  to  be  mor- 
tal. 

In  the  colics  of  horses  and  cattle  generally, 
%vithout  regard  to  their  species,  and  in  random 
practice,  laudanum  or  tincture  of  opium,  have 
had  wonderful  success.  A  table  spoonful  of 
laudanum  is  the  common  dose,  sometimes  re- 
peated, in  warm  gruel  or  beer.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  of  some  note,  lately  reminded  me  of 
the  old  preference  given  to  brandy  in  this  case, 
before  any  other  spirit,  which  is  no  doubt 
grounded  on  experience.  Fine  French  brandy 
is  a  noble  medicine,  as  a  tonic  evacuant.  As 
an  extemporaneous  and  domestic  or  stable 
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form,  in  almost  any  colic  \vhich  may  occur, 
1  know  of  nothing  more  safe  and  efficacious, 
than  laudanum  as  abov€,  a  gill  of  fine  French 
brandy,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil  olive,  in  three 
pints  warm,  fine  gruel,  or  ale.  To  be  repeated* 
if  needful,  or  nitre  to  be  added,  as  before  di- 
rected, if  much  fever.  It  is  a  great  object  to 
ffive  the  medicine  in  time,  and  before  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  pains,  have  induced  a  high  degree 
of  fever ;  and  such  articles  as  oil  and  lauda- 
>ium,  should  always  be  at  hand,  where  horses 
are  kept.  It  must  not  be  concealed  however, 
that  many  horses  have  been  lost  in  colics, 
when  opium  and  tonics  have  been  freely  exhi- 
bited, on  which  I  shall  speak  farther  in  the  ad* 
ditions. 

The  following  extraordinary  note  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Blaine's  second  volume,  p.  48?  : 
"  In  a  late  publication  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence, 
"  from  a  want  of  information  on  veterinary 
**  medicine,  which,  though  he  candidly  owns, 
**  yet  b}''  attempting  to  draw  information  from 
*'  other  sources,  he  propagates  some  very  dan- 
"  gerous  errors:  recommending  in  this  com- 
"  plaint  drugs  that  are  most  highTy  improper, 
"  as  camphor^  ginger,  oil  ofjunipei\  oil  of  am-> 
"  her,  carraway  and  juniper  berries^  with  white 

wi7ie.  The  pleasantry  and  humanity  dis* 
•«  played  in  this  work  would  make  me  foreirQ 
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**  any  criticifm ;  but  this  is  so  very  dangerous 
*'  an  error,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it 
**  over,  in  justice  to  the  science,  and  to  the 
"  unfortunate  animals  that  may  fall  victims  to 
"  it."  I  leave  it  to  others  nicely  to  scrutinize 
the  motives  of  the  above,  and  similar  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Blaine,  with  expressing  my 
perfect  satisfaction  that  his  complacence  did  not 
in  this  case  prevail  over  his  sense  of  justice  and 
public  spirit.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  wish  it 
may  he  in  Mr.  Blaine's  power  to  take  my  replies 
in  as  good  part  as  I  do  his  remarks,  and  to 
bring  his  nnnd  to  the  state  in  which  I  have 
been  labouring  for  many  years  to  reduce  mine; 
to  enable  it  to  love  truth  with  equal  ardour, 
whether  it  concern  myself  or  others.  If  it  turn 
out  that  I  am  wrong  in  this  case,  I  shall  al- 
ways hold  myself  under  an  obhgation  to  Mr. 
Blaine  for  having  informed  me  of  my  error ; 
if  otherwise,  I  am  still  obliged  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  vindication. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  page  of  my 
book,  or  where  did  Mr.  Blaine  find  me  "  own- 

ing  a  want  of  information  on  veterinary  me- 
"  dicine.'*''  With  respect  to  the  "  comfortable 
^'  things  and  cordial  drenches"  commonly 
given  in  gripes,  and  the  danger  of  increasing 
inflammatory  symptoms,  Mr.  Blaine  might 
have  convinced  himself,  as  my  readers:,  in  ge« 
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neral,  are  no  doubt  convinced  by  my  observa- 
tions and  cautions,  that  I  wns  fully  informed 
and  prepared  on  that  head.    In  truth,  it  was 
from  the  most  mature  consideration,  that  I  or- 
dered paregoric  and  anodyne  articles,  which, 
from  experience,  I  conceive,  must  ever  be  indi- 
cated, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  during  the 
iormina  of  colic,  however  considerable  the  in- 
flammation.   Mr.  331aine's  objection  to  cam- 
phor, I  apprehend,  will  do  him  little  credit, 
that  drug  being  perhaps  our  greatest  depend* 
ance  in  the  case,  as  febrifuge,  anti-inflammatory, 
an  excellent  antiseptic,  and  preventive  of  the 
strangury,  which  sometimes  supervenes.  He 
may  observe,  that  in  my  first  prescription,  no 
article  to  which  he  objects  is  to  be  found,  cam- 
phor excepted  ;  surely  then,  as  antiphlogistic  as 
himself  could  wish.    Afterzoards,  and  on  the 
presumption  of  an  exacerbation  of  the  tormina 
or  gripes,  which  I  have  often  observed,  oil  of 
juniper  and  articles  of  a  similar  intent,  are  pre- 
scribed, but  in  such  moderate  quantities,  and 
so  guarded,  as  to  render  it  impossible  they 
should  have  any  of  those  dangerous  effects 
which  Mr.  Blaine  pretends  to  dread,  or,  in 
fact,  any  but  such  as  are  legitimate  and  salu- 
tary.   The  wine  which  Mr.  Blaine  quotes, 
rather  in  a  marked  way,  is  only  half  a  pint  in  a 
purging  drink,  if  hdd  necessarij,  that  is,  after  a 
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considerable  time  for  reflection  on  the  state  of 
the  case.  The  larger  quantity  of  wine,  after- 
wards ordered,  is  on  a  suspicion  of  the  approach 
of  gangrene.  Tlie  experienced  practitioner, 
particularly  in  the  colics  of  horses,  will  now  de- 
cide on  the  validity  of  Mr.  Blaine's  objections; 
and  by  what  follows,  to  which  of  us,  the  charge 
of  dangerous  practice,  w  ill  most  probably  at- 
tach. 

I  have  already  remarked,  "  that  I  suspect 
"  authors  may  have  run  their  divisions  upon 
"  this  disease  in  horses  somewhat  too  fine." 
That  observation  occurred  from  wfiat  I  had 
seen;  and  I  am  still  farther  confirmed  by  what 
Mr.  Blaine  has  written,  that  is  to  say,  collected 
from  mere  authority,  on  the  different  species  of 
colic.    This  disease  in  horses  is  generally  of  a 
compound  nature,  and  the  species  so  decidedly 
inflammatory  as  he  pretends,  rarely  exists  in  this 
country.    With  the  nosological  arrangement -oi 
the  profound  and  experienced  Cullen  before 
him,  it  is  pity  but  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  also 
paid  some  attention  to  the  excellent  advice 
given  in  the  Preface — not  to  embarrass  the  his- 
tory of  a  disease  by  an  unnecessary  detail  of 
symptoms  that  are  "  adventitious  and  acciden- 
tal,'' but  to  confine  himself  to  such  as  are 
"  common  and  inseparable.''  To  teach  gravely, 
that  in  red  colic  "  the  horse  expresses  great 
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"  uneasiness,  lays  down  and  gets  tip  again^ 
"  strikes  his  belly,  bid  seldom  rolls,  but  that  m 
*'  spasmodic  colic  he  frequently  rolls    and  "  be 

careful  to  distinguish  it  (red  colic)  from 
"  gripes/*  will  not  serve  to  impress  a  gravity 
appropriate  to  the  Occasion,  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  practical  reader.  Small  indeed 
must  be  the  inflammation  which  the  attendant 
cannot  palpably  detect,  and  strange  must  be 
that  colic  which  is  distinct  from  gripes !  I 
move,  that  henceforth  such  equivocal  disease 
do  obtain  the  name  of  the  Blainean  colic. 

JBefore  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic 
is,  by  far,  the  most  frequent  with  horses,  and, 
in  this  species  it  is,  that  farriers  do  so  much 
mischief  with  their  inflammatory  specifics, 
sometimes  curing  their  patient  as  effectually 
and  instantaneously,  as  if,  in  the  language  of 
Bracken,  they  had  "  fired  a  pistol  into  hisfun- 
"  dament."  Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  follow  these 
hardy  prescribers  passibus  equis.  With  half  an 
ounce  of  fether,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  opium,  he  has  ordered  three  ounces  of  the 
spirit  of  turpentine,  an  article,  from  a  liberal 
dose  of  which,  many  a  poor  horse  has  happily 
received  the  coup  de  grace.  To  use  the  actual 
cautery  in  colic,  would  be  needlessly  to  add  to 
the  tortures  of  a  wretched  animal,  whose  feel- 
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ings  ought  to  be  respected,  uben  it  becomes 
but  too  plain  we  can  aftbrd  him  .no  farther  as- 
sistance. From  late  medical  writers  who  have 
visited  Arabia,  Mr.  Blaine  may  learn,  that  the 
cautery  is  generally  useless  in  this  case,  and 
many  others,  in  which,  nevertheless,  by  the 
custom  of  that  country,  it  is  as  generally  ap- 
plied, leaving  very  unsightly  eschars  in  various 
parts  of  the  patient's  body.  The  actual  cau- 
tery, sacrifications  of  the  occiput,  and  blister- 
ing the  lower  extremities  with  cloths  dipped  in 
boiling  water,  also  are  very  old  remedies  in 
apoplexy. 

BUllSTENNESS  OR  RUPTURE. 

Ruptures  proceed  from  strains  in  labour,  high 
and  difticult  leaps,  particularly  with  heavy 
weights,  kicks ;  from  being  staked,  or  gored  by 
oxen,  and  various  other  accidents,  Gihson  says, 
he  has  known  instances  of  the  belly  being  rup- 
tured from  too  deep  an  incision  for  the  purpose 
of  a  rowel. 

In  a  rupture,  a  portion  of  the  Omentum  or 
caul,  or  of  the  guts  themselves,  is  forced 
through  the  muscles  of  the  belly  at  the  navel, 
or  through  the  rings  into  the  scrotum  or  cod» 
The  tumour,  when  not  too  large,  wiU  return  oa 
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being  pressed,  as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent^ 
iind  the  rupture  or  chasm  may  be  felt.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  such  a  defect  is  incurable, 
excepting  possibly  in  a  very  slight  case,  and  a 
very  young  subject ;  the  intention  must  be  to 
palliate,  to  render  the  animal  as  useful  possi- 
ble, and  as  comfortable  to  itself.  In  a  recent 
case,  bleed,  and  give  emollient  and  oily  glys- 
ters,  boiled  barley,  malt  mashes,  nitrated  water. 
Foment  twice  a  day  with  camphorated  spirits 
and  vinegar  warm,  and  poultice  with  oatmeal, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Use  the  restringent  embro- 
cation (see  Index)  occasionallj^,  ever  afterwards; 
but  nothujg  would  be  so  effectual  as  a  suspen- 
sory bandage,  could  that  be  contrived.  Should 
there  be  an  external  wound,  and  the  skin  be 
divided,  in  course,  the  protruded  intestine  must 
be  carefully  returned,  and  the  wound  healed 
with  spirituous  and  balsamic  application.  I 
have  some  obscure  recollection  of  a  complete 
cure  in  that  case. 


ON  FALLING  OF  THE  FUNDAMENT. 

This  may  be  occasioned  by  long  continued 
looseness  or  scouring,  and  horses  of  a  lax  and 
washy  constitution  are  most  subject  to  it.    It  is 
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produced  by  long  journies,  or  hard  labour  vvitlii 
insufficient  nourishment.  The  delect  i,s  fre* 
quent  with  over-driven  pigs,  which  I  have  often 
attempted  to  cure,  with  very  ill  success.  Sol- 
leysel  says,  it  was  sometimes  brought  on  horses, 
in  his  timey  by  docking. 

In  the  Cure  no  time  ought  to  be  lost.  If 
the  gut  descend  to  any  great  length,  and  be 
much  swelled  and  inflamed,  ^vash  with  warm 
milk  and  aqua  vegeto  equal  parts,  and  suspend 
it ;  repeat  the  washing,  and  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  abated,  anoint  with  oil  of  roses,  chanio^ 
mile,  or  dill,  and  a  small  quantity  ot"  Friar's 
balsam,  and  gently  with  a  warm  linen  cloth, 
return  the  gut  to  its  proper  place.  Bathe  the 
fundament  frequently  with  the  following  mix- 
ture :  Red  Port  wine  and  camphorated  spirits, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  each;  Goulard's  extract, 
forty-drops.  A  composition  of  oak-bark,  flour, 
honey,  and  turpentine,  applied  frequently  to 
the  fundament.  Mashes  of  malt,  or  corn  and 
bran,  and  the  animal  kept  very  quiet,  with  the 
most  gentle  usage.  Should  the  gut  not  re- 
main, or  fall  down  in  exercise,  and  shrink  up 
again  in  the  stable,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  fistula, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  excision  ;  which  must 
be  performed  with  a  red-hot  knife,  a  ligature 
being  previously  made.    The  T^ound  healed,  a 
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pretty  long  run  at  ^rass  or  straw-yard ;  pre- 
yiously  to  wliicb,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  work  tl>e 
horse. 


GONORRH^-A,  MATTERING,  AND  PALL 
OF  TJIE  PENIS. 

A  Stallion  weakened  by  too  much  covering, 
Hvill  sometimes  have  a  thin  white  discharge. 
Bathe  the  testicles  with  the  restringent  embro^ 
cation  at  night,  and  wash  them  in  the  morning 
'VN'ith  cold  water,  rubbing  them  dry  with  a  cloth. 
Or.  Ride  him  up  to  the  belly  in  water  every 
•morning  the  first  thing. 

A  STRENGTHENING  BALL:  Balsam  of  Ca- 
pivi,  olibanum,  and  mastic  powdered,  each  two 
drachms,  bole  armoniac,  half  an  ounce ;  ball 
^ith  honey  and  liquorice  powder,  and  give  it 
night  and  mornmg  ;  afterwards  once  a  day,  as 
long  as  wanted.  Should  there  be  a  foul  icho- 
rous discharge  from  chafing  or  ulceration,  e?c- 
ternally  or  internally,  first  wash  well  with  soap 
and  water  warm,  which  it  may  l>e  als..  useful 
to  inject.  Apply  the  following,  milk-warm,  ^ 
any  excoriation  or  sore,  with  a  soft  rag  or 
sponge  :  lime-water,  one  quarj; ;  sugaa'  of  lead, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix.  In  case  of  fungous  tlpsti. 
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half  an  ounce  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  Or^ 
laniQient  of  turpentine,  and  honey  of  roses. 
For  an  injection,  take  balsam  of  eapivi,  half  an 
ounce,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  afid  lime  wa- 
ter, half  a  pint ;  honey  of  roses,  two  ounces. 
The  yard  being  much  inflamed  and  swelled,  fdi" 
ment  as  often  as  necessary,  with  leaves  of  mal* 
lows  and  marshmallows,  chamomile  flowers,  me- 
lilot,  and  fumitory,  each  three  handfuis ;  rose- 
mary, wild  thyme,  southern-wood,  and  elder-i 
flowers,  each  two  handfuis ;  juniper  and  laurel'- 
berries  bruised,  each  four  ounces.  Boil  in  eight 
quarts  of  water  to  six.  Strain  and  foment  with 
two  flannels,  by  turns,  as  warm  as  convenient^ 
morning  and  evening.  A  pint  of  British 
brandy  may  be  added.  While  using,  keep  it 
warm  over  a  chafing-dish.  The  remaining  li- 
quor may  be  put  again  on  the  herbs,  for  next 
day's  occasion. 

A  seminal  gleet  in  horses,  from  plethora  and 
want  of  exercise,  is  remedied  by  venesection, 
mild  purgatives,  alterants,  and  regular  attention 
to  cleanhness ;  but  partially  in  some  constitu- 
tions, where  the  seminal  secretion  is  very  copi- 
ous :  this,  joined  to  the  other  inconvenience  of 
stallions  being  more  liable  to  grease  and  foulness 
than  geldings,  has  often  made  me  wonder  that 
so  many  of  the  former  should  liave  bten  formerly 
-kept  in  the  London  brewery.    That  they  are 
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more  capable  of  iabour,  I  know  by  expenencc 
to  be  unfounded,  at  least  that  geldings  are  fully 
adequate  to  every  purpose  required.  It  is  a 
great  folly  in  the  breeders  to  keep  so  many  ill- 
sbaped  horses  stoned.  Fast  walkers  are 
fLow  the  great  object  of  request  for  the  Lon- 
'4\on  drays,  and  I  think  the  best  cattle  which  I 
'im\e  noticed  of  late  are  geldings. 

In  a  fulling  of  the  yard  fronri  debility,  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  anoint  with  wine, 
\)ne  pint,  and  Goulard  as  before  (see  Funda- 
ment) OF  oil  of  roses  and  brandy  ;  or  foment  if 
"  much  tension,  suspending  the  penis,  with  a  hole 
.left  for  the  urine  to  pass.    Inject  the  first  mix- 
ture.'^ It  has  been  advised  to  make  superficial 
puncturejj  about  the,  yard  with  a  sharp  needle, 
^nd  then  to  wash  with  distilled  vinegar,  but  I 
know  nothmg  of  the  success  of  such  practice. 
The  member  being  returned,  bolster  it  up  scr 
-curely,  and  charge  with  bole,  whites  of  eggs, 
flour^  dragon's  blood,  turpentine,  and  distilled 
vinegar.  Discharge  a  pail  or  two  of  cold  water, 
from  the  pump  or  well,  upon  the  horse's  loins 
every  morning  early,  rubbing  dry  ;  bathe  the 
loins  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  restringent 
.  embrocation,  to,  which  may  be  added  oil  of 
origanum.    Cordial  balls  with  a  scruple  or  two 
of  opium. 

:    In  the  cure  of  gonorrhaea  in  horses,  it  has 
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been  long  the  practice  ni  Spain' to  use  ihe  ac- 
tual cautery,  and  it  lias  been  lately  recom- 
mended in  the  French  school :  I  conceive  there 
are  various  objections  to  such  practice. 

VENOMOtTS  BITES. 

Bracken  makes  merry  with  Sir  William 
Hope's  mice  ;  however  I  liave  often  seen  Jlhe 
shrew,  or  shrove- ni  ice  of  the  old  faVriers,  in  dif- 
ferent counties  ;  they  have  a  snout  like  a  hog, 
their  bite  is  venomous,  cats  will  -kill,  but  not 
cat  them.  If  a  horse  in  the  fieM  were- seized 
with  a  numbness  in  his  limbs,  which  was  style(| 
to  be  TAKEA^,  or  in  the  language  of  .Mon.*?. 
Horace,  a  famous  French  farrier,  suftPiii^, 
'he  was  adjudged  by  the  old  sages,  either  planet,- 
struck  or  shrew-run;  and  the  cure  (which 
never  fiiiled)  was  as  rational  as  the'  supposed 
cause  of  the  disease;  the  patient  was  draggecjl 
through  a  bramble  which  grew  at  l)olh  .ends !'. 

In  punctures  from  the  vstnigs  of  hornets  or 
.wasps,  or  wounds  by  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  which 
-last  are  apt  to  swell  as  if  venom  were  rea'ly  i  i- 
.stilled  ;  wash  clean  with  warm  soap  f>ud-,  and 
anoint  well  several  times  a  day  wiih  warm 
salad  oil.    EmolUent  poullices,  and  fomcnta- 
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tions  with  rue,  wormwood,  bay  leaves,  ragr 
veed,  apd  wpod-ashes.  Heal  with  ^^gyptia- 
cum  and  Briindy  mixed.  Saline-  physic,  or 
nitrated  water,  if  feverish  symptoms  supervene; 
or  the  internals  hereafter  recommended. 

The  bite  of  a  viper  or  eft,  is  of  far  worse 
consequence ;  not  only  the  wounded  part,  but 
sometimes  i he  whole  body  will  be  considerably 
swelled.  Make  a  tight  bandage  above  the 
\rqund,  if  upon  a  limb:  enlarge  the  wound 
with  a  small  sharp  pointed  cautery,  avoiding 
the  tendons,  and  keep  it  open  as  long  as  the 
venomous  syniptoms  remain,  with  sponge 
smeared  with  precipitate  ointment,  or  orris 
root  prepared  with  Spanish  flies.  Rub  in 
warm  oil  mixed  with  viper's  fat,  both  to  the 
wound  and  the  swelled  parts^.  Wash  with 
strong  vinegar,  one  pint ;  mustard-seed,  two 
ounces ;  mix.  Stop  close  a  few  hours,  and 
strain.  Dress  with  warm  iEgyptiacum,  once 
or  twice  a  day.  In  some  cases  bleeding  is  re-: 
(quired.  The  following  drink  every  night  for 
a  week.  Venice  treacle  one  ounce ;  salt  of 
hartshorn,  one  drachm;  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
half  an  ounce  ;  sweet  oil,  three  ounces  in  warn^ 
ale.  Drinks  of  wormwood,  rue,  and  scordium* 
Scraped  tin. 

Pn  that  most  dreadful  qf  all  maladies, 
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NINE  Madness,  no  new  discoveries  have 
been  made,  excepting  that  the  hi/dropkobia,  or 
dread  of  water,  is  not  a  pecuhar  consequence, 
or  symptom  of  the  rabid  poison,  ahhough  its 
general  attendant ;  but  merely  sympathetic  af- 
fection from  a  pained  tendon,  analogous  to  tliG 
tet<iiius,  or  locked  jaw.  Hydrophobia  has 
been  known  to  attend  hysteric  cases,  and  pain- 
ftil  wounds  in  the  tendons,  and  to  precede  the 
locked  jaw. 

In  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog,  for  in  that  animal 
the  contagious  rabid  poison  seems  to  originate, 
or  of  any  animal  which  being  bitten  acquires 
the  power  of  propagating  the  poison,  the  only 
remedies  intituled  to  any  rational  dependance 
are  instant  exsection,  or  cutting  away  the  bit* 
ten  part,  ustion  or  burning,  and  mercurialsi 
The  Ormskirk  Medicine,  Dr.  Mead's  remedy, 
bathing  in  salt  water,  and  many  other  pre- 
tended specifics,  have  all  failed ;  and  as  I 
should  conceive,  never  had  any  real  title  to  do 
otherwise.  That  Dr.  Mead  should  recom- 
mend liver- wort  and  pepper,  as  articles  of  suf- 
ficient efficacy  to  be  a  specific  cure  in  a  disease 
of  such  dreadful  and  potent  malignancy,  would 
be  truly  astonishing  did  we  not  know  that  the 
greatest  men  are  sometimes  guilty  of  thegreat- 
eii  absijrdities.    Besides  burning  the  wound, 
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where  practicable,  a  circle  ought  to  be  drawn 
round  it  with  a  cautery.  Rub  the  part  with 
strong  mercurial  ointment  and  turpentine  as 
often  as  possible,  without  raising  a  salivation. 
Tiirhith  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  succeed 
in  the  cure  of  dogs,  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
tried  with  horses,  and  also  with  humnn  patients. 
Irartlet  advises  turbith  and  camphor  equal 
quantities  (see  Farcy.)  Before,  or  after  the 
'J  urblth  course,  the  horse  should  be  frequently 
plunged  ill;  cold  water.  This  is  recommended 
]3y  the  old  doctors,  to  be  done  the  day  before 
the  full,  or  new  moon  :  what  her  nocturnal 
mi^jcst  y  can  possibly  have  to  do  in  the  business, 
I  have  no  conception  ;  but  it  is  easy  enough  to 
prove,  that  she  and  her  starry  attendants  are 
often  implicated  by  fond  and  silly  mortals, 
where  they  have  no  manner  of  concern. 

Tile  diagnostics  of  canine  madness  are,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  without  power  to  eat  or  drink  ; 
tremi)hng,  eyes  tierce  and  flaming,  hanging  of 
-the  ears  and  tail  which  is  bent  inwards ;  lolling 
.of  the  tongue,  foaming,  barking  of  the  dog  at 
•his  own  shadow,  panting,  running  a  straight 
and  heedless  course  against  any  thing  in  his 
.way,  biting  ^vith  violence ;  other  dogs  fly  him 
by  instinct, 

bume  people  have,  and  dq  at  this  day,  deny 
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the  existence  of  canine  madness,  as  also  that  the 
plague  is  contagious;  this  is  only  the  proof  of 
another  species  of  madness. 

SWALLOWING  OF  LEACHES,   OR  IIEN's 

DUNG. 

This  accident  frequently  happens  to  count rj'- 
cart-horses,  passing  oft'  with  a  slight  sickness, 
and  without  notice.  Whilst  the  horses  are 
absent,  the  poultry  will  always  watch  the,  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  mangers,  where 
they  leave  both  dung  and  feathers,  which 
ought  ever  to  be  carefully  swept  away,  pre- 
vious to  feeding  the  horses.  Horses  drinking 
at  ponds  will  often  suck  in  a  variety  of  filth 
and  vermin.  The  signs  of  having;  swallowed 
leaches,  or  other  vermin,  are,  hanging  the  head 
to  the  ground,  and  a  discharge  of  impure 
saliva,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Give  a 
pint  of  sweet  oil  warmed,  with  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  a  drachm  of  ground  ginger. 
Scalded  bran  and  gruel.  The  oil  may  be 
repeated  if  needful.  Mild  dose  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  with  one  ounce  diapente,  washed  down 
with  warm  ale. 

When  any  considerable  quantity  of  fowls 
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dung  and  feathers  have  been  swallowed,  the 
horse  will  lose  his  appetite,  swell  in  his  body, 
and  void  foetid,  slimy  matter  from  his  funda- 
ment. The  same  medicines  and  treatment, 
with  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  oil.  Walk- 
ing exercise,  the  horse  clothed.  Sow-thistle 
dried  and  powdered,  smallage-seed  bruised, 
marjoram,  and  the  ashes  of  the  root,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  briony,  were  the  specifics  of  former 
time^. 


{  ^  1 


CHAP.  VIII. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE»^  ADTP 

WOUTH. 

X  AM  by  no  means  deeply  skilled  in  the  phy- 
siology of  vision,  and  shall  refer  such  of  my 
readers  as  are  curious  upon  that  subjec^,  or 
desirous  of  acquiring  satisfactory  information 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  to  Dr.  'Bracken's 
works,  where  their  laudable  curiosity  may  be 
amply  satisfied.  The  Doctor  (who  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  quahfied  for  the  task) 
passes  some  very  severe  strictures  npon  both 
the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  famous  Che- 
valier Taylor ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  seve- 
ral physicians  of  that  time,  not  being  thorougb- 
ly  experienced  in  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  were 
(deceived  by  the  plausibility  and  manual  ad- 
dresa  of  that  confident  empyric. 

The  diseases  of  the  eyes  in  horses,  natural 
and  acquired,  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently 
classed  as  follows:  Opthalmy^r  Inflam- 
mation, from  whatever  cause;  Humour- 
pLiNDNEss,  Diminution  ob  Sight  fhom 
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Debility  of  the  Organs,  Cataract, 
gutta  serena,  external  accidents. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  method  of 
cure,  I  have  a  i*ew  remarks  to  make  upon  an 
article  of  prime  consideration,  as  a  remedy  in 
this  casej  which  has  been  introduced  since  the 
days  of  Gibson  (a  sohtary  instance  of  addition, 
I  beheve)  I  mean  Goulard's  Extract  of  Saturn, 
^  preparation  now  more  commonly  used  in 
veterinary  practice,  than  the  sugar,  or  salt  of 
lead.  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  frequent 
experience,  that  this  most  potent  and  effica- 
cious repellent  and  bracer,  is  made  much  too 
free  with,  both  to  the  eyes  and  tendons  of 
horses,  whence  are  induced  violent  irritation, 
inflammation,  and  a  general  effect  totally  con- 
trary to  that  intended.  Mr.  Taplin,  who  is  in 
most  cases  a  cautious  prescriber,  has  yet  not 
only  erred,  according  to  my  observation,  in 
-asserting  that  the  specific  in  question  is  more 
commonly  too  much  diluted,  but  in  the  want 
of  sufficiently  diluting  it  in  his  own  prescrip- 
tions. He  advises  (p.  89,  Stable  Directory)  no 
less  a  quantity  than  two  ounces  Goulard's  Ex- 
tract, with  the  same  quantity  of  spirits,  and 
four  ounces  opodeldoc,  without  the  least  dilu- 
tion, to  be  rubbed  twice  a  day  into  a  horse's 
leg;  an  application,  I  should  conceive,  not 
merely  probable  to  disappoint  and  interfere  with 
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the  intention,  but  to  be  attended,  if  persisted  in, 
with  all  those  dangerous  consequences  usually 
resulting  from  superastriction,  and  the  known 
poisonous  quality  of  lead. 

His  collyriums  also,  I  think  much  too  string 
and  sharp,  and  such  as  I  am  convinced  would 
injure  any  of  those  liorses  eves  with  which  I 
have  been  acquainted,  and  they  have  not  been 
few.  Gibson  makes  a  moderate  use  of  lead  in 
his  prescriptions,  justly  observing,  that  the  eye 
is  very  delicate,  and  in  a  recent  hurt  scarcely 
able  to  endure  the  common  eye-walers. 
IJarwin  speaks  against  the  too  early  use  of  sti- 
mulating eye-waters  in  opthalmy,  and  recom- 
mends aftervvaj'ds  the  solution  of  vitriol,  in 
preference  to  that  of  lead.  Bold  measures,  it 
is  pretended,  succeed  well  vvith  the  eyes  of 
hordes,  but  such  pretensions  must  be  received 
■with  caution  ;  the  eye  is  a  very  delicate  organ, 
to  what  animal  soever  it  may  belonsr. 

I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  using 
Goulard's  Extract,  more  than  twenty  years, 
not  only  upon  horses  and  other  animals,  but 
upon  my  own  person.  I'rom  the  unfortunate 
custom  of  writing  by  candle-light,  and  the  un- 
pardonable omission  of  any  kind  of  guard  for 
eyes,  I  had  experienced  a  grailual  dnninution 
of  sight  about  four  years.  J  had  always  least 
sight  in  my  left  eye,  and  about  the  year  iTP'^-t 
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after  writing  late  the  preceding  night,  I  walked 
to  see  the  skaters  upon  the  ice  in  St.  James's 
Park,  M'here,  on  a  sudden,  I  perceived  a  dis* 
agreeable  sensation  communicated  to  the  optic 
nei*ve8,  from  the  glare  of  light  occasioned  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  ice  and 
snow.  On  my  return  home,  taking  up  a  book, 
I  was  extremely  shocked  to  find  I  had  lost  all 
distinct  vision  with  my  weakest  eye,  w  hich  I  have 
pot  yet  regained,  nor  ever  shall.  I  mention 
this  matter  merely  to  inform  those  who  may  be 
in  the  same  unlucky  predicament,  of  an  eye-wa- 
ter which  is  in  constant  use  with  me  as  a  strength- 
ener,  and  which  is  always  ready  at  my  elbow. 
Saturnine  embrocation  (Index)  seven  drops ; 
^oft  water,  one  ounce.  Apply  it  to  the  corner 
pf  the  eye,  and  between  the  hds  with  the  finger, 
wiping  it  afterwards  from  the  surrounding  skin, 
which  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  draw  into  wrinkles, 
if  constantly  used.  If  by  accident  I  make  it 
stronger,  it  never  fails  to  irritate  and  inflame, 
and  lays  me  under  the  necessity  of  discontinu- 
ing it  awhile,  and  of  using  simple  water  as  a 
cooler.  In  case  of  humour  or  inflammation, 
add  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  or  old  Ma- 
deira, or  few  dropj^  of  camphorated  spirit. 

Opthalmy,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
.Eye,  is  always  sufficiently  visible.  The  Eye- 
lid is  clpsed,  swollen,  and  weeps ;  the  ball  is 
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inflamed,  and  the  vessels  filled  with  stagnant 
blood  appear  very  plain  npon  the  coat.  It  is 
first  necessary  to  investigate  the  cause,  sinpe  it 
may  be  merely  tlie  intrusion  of  some  small  ex* 
traneous  body,  such  as  a  hay-seed ;  which  be-r 
ing  suspected,  the  eye  ought  instantly  to  be 
^iearched  with  a  soft  rag,  or  piece  of  spungy 
dipped  in  warm  skim-milk  and  water,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  tea-spoonful  of  aqua-vegeto. 
I  bave  now  before  me  a  memorandum  of  a  colt, 
-pne  eye  of  which  appeared  as  above  described ; 
dreading  to  give  the  animal  pain,  I  would  nol, 
suffer  the  eye  to  be  opened  and  searched,  al- 
though the  cause  of  the  complaint  was  sus- 
pected. It  continued  excessively  bad  several 
weeks,  the  colt  losing  his  appetite  and  falling 
away  in  consequence,  until  the  inflammation 
being  abated,  and  the  eye  openexl,  a  scar  upon 
the  external  coat,  left  by  the  offending  parti- 
cje,  perhaps  an  oat-hull,  was  visible,  and  was 
not  obliterated  under  several  months. 

A  case  of  slight,  or  superficial  opthalmy,  will 
generally  give  way  in  a  few  days  to  topical  ap- 
plications, of  the  emollient  and  repellent  kind. 
Jt  is  the  general  practice  to  have  recourse  to 
fepeljenbs  in  the  first  instance ;  all  I  have  a  right 
to  say  is,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  ill  success 
g(  it,  by  an  increase  of  the  inflammatory  ^symp- 
.i9m§s  tP        y^hkh  it  has  W^pcpe  necessary 
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to  make  instant  use  of  emollients.  I  haVe  suc- 
cessfully treated  inflamed  eyes  in  horses,  with 
■^varm  skim- milk  and  water,  repeated  often,  and 
bread  and  milk  poultices,  until  the  heat  and 
tension  had  abated ;  afterwards,,  with  a  mild 
solution  of  Goulard.  I  have  since  observed, 
there  is  good  authority  for  the  preference  of 
warm  relaxent  applications  in  the  case ;  that 
of  Benedict  Duddell,  the  famous  ocuhst,  who 
•lived  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  confirmed  by 
Ware  and  Noble,  v. hose  method  is,  to  immerse 
the  eye  every  ten  minutes  in  warm  water,  or 
warm  water  mixed  with  spirit. 

The  most  usual  practice  however  is,  the  im- 
mediate use  of  cold  spring  water,  or  vinegar 
and  water,  and  repellents.  Take  one  pint  of 
the  strained  decoction  of  plantain,  rosemary, 
and  red  rose-buds :  or  instead  thereof,  a  pint 
of  clear  water,  add  one  drachm  sugar  of  lead, 
and  one  drachm  and  half  of  white  vitriol.  Or, 
The  following  aqua-vegeto-mineralis :  Clear 
water,  one  pint;  Goulard's  extract,  one  hun- 
dred drops;  best  brandy,  a  small  glass.  In 
this  proportion,  I  have  generally  used  the  ex- 
tract to  the  eyes  of  horses.  Bathe  externally, 
and  apply  internally  with  rag  or  sponge,  seve- 
ral times  a  day.  On,  IJoney  of  roses,  sprirtg 
water,  and  white  of  an  egg,  mix-ed  ;  and  ap- 
plied with -a -leather.    Some  hor§es  are  subject 
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all  their  lives  to  weak  and  weeping  eyes,  upon 
every  slight  eold,  from  neglect  while  colts^  and 
lying  about  in  wet  and  boggy  pastures ;  the 
only  remedy  is  the  occasional  use  of  the  vege* 
to-mineral  water.  Colts,  whilst  breeding  their 
teeth,  and  horses  with  irregular  teeth,  arc  li- 
able to  sirnilai-  inconvenience ;  the  same  exter- 
nal method,  with  salts,  and  moderate  bleeding, 
and  extirpatiof>,  or  filing  down  the  preterrtatu- 
ral  teeth. 

HuMOUR-BLINDJfESS,    Or  InVETEHAT^I 

OptHALMY.  The  whole  eve  is  inflamed  both 
Jfiterna-lly  and  externally,  and  the  admission 
of  hght  occasions  intolerable  pain ;  the  proxi- 
mfti€  cause,  I  a:()()rehend,  to  be  either  obstruc- 
fibn  in  tht  capillaries,  the  blood  being  too  dense 
for  circttlation,  or  a  dilatation  and  weakness  of 
the  vessels  themselves.  This  disease  is  curable 
\^ith  two  provisos ;  being  taken  in  time,  and 
th^  eye  being  naturally  good  ;  otherwise  the  at- 
fempt  at  cure  is  fruitless.  For  the  description 
of  a  good  eye,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  vo- 
Ivtttte  ;  it  a  professional  man,  to  Gibson.  For  the 
best  method  of  cure  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
I  shall  present  iht  Reader  with  a  remarkable 
case  from  my  memoranda.  In  1781  my  fa- 
vourite brown  mare  had  a  weeping  in  one  of 
her  eyes,  with  swellrhg  of  the  lid^j  it  passed 
o#/  after  a  while,  unattended  to ;  a  short  time 
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after,  the  other  eye  was  affected  in  the  sama 
manner.  Eye-water  was  used,  and  bleeding, 
and  the  mare  being  wanted  for  a  particular 
occasion,  was  physiced.  The  disease  remitted 
and  exacerbated  alternately,  for  a  month  or 
two,  until  at  length  it  became  very  serious; 
one  eye  was  exceedingly  swollen,  and  opened 
with  great  difficulty,  discharging  a  scalding 
serum,  which  almost  brought  off  the  hair;  the 
coals  of  the  other  were  thickened,  and  looked 
very  dull. 

Bj-e-and-bye,  the  ball  of  the  one  was  in^ 
flamed  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  the 
other,  although  not  so  much  inflamed,  seemed 
to  admit  little  or  no  light.  There  appeared  a 
white  speck  upon  the  pupil,  and  several  igno»- 
rant  fellows  who  saw  the  mare  w^ere  exceedingly 
desirous  of  having  I  know  not  what  escharotic 
powders  blown  into  the  eye,  with  a  view  of 
scouring  off  what  they  supposed  to  be  films  up^- 
on  the  external  coat,  not  being  aware,  that  the 
disease  was  purely  internal;  and  it  is  shocking 
to  reflect  upon  the  useless  tortures  the  poor 
animal  would  have  endured  in  such  hands. 
Repellents  either  increased  the  inflammation 
or  had  no  effect  at  all.  Nitre  was  given.  A 
dose  of  physic  checked  the  inflammation,  but 
total  blindness  shortly  followed.  By  the  advice 
of  my  surgeon,  1  apphed  to  Snape,  the  King^s 
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farrier,  who  pronounced  the  mare  incurable ;  1 
then  sent  her  to  Layton,  a  very  eminent  farrier 
at  Walham  Green,  with  m}'^  particular  request 
that  he  would  undertake  the  case;  which  he 
declined  as  hopeless.    Thus  left  to  my  own 
elForts,  and  my  affections  deeply  interested,  1 
was  determined  no  exertions  of  either  thought 
or  care  should  be  wanted ;  and  luckily  I  was 
seconded  by  a  skilful  groom,  a  son  of  old 
Mendham,  well  known  as  an  humble  stable-at- 
tendant at  Newmarket.    It  must  be  premised, 
that  the  mare  had  had  a  shght  fit  of  the  stag- 
gers about  a  year  before,  which  had  been  ne- 
glected, but  her  eyes  were  of  most  perfect  con- 
formation, and  in  their  natural  state  as  clear 
and  diaphanous  as  a  polished  mirror.  After 
turning  over  all  my  veterinary  Oracles,  I  formed 
my  plan,  and  having  previously  obtained  the 
approbation  of  a  regular  medical  friend,  1  be- 
gan my  operations.    I  judged  that  the  humours 
were  condensed,  and  that  topical  applications 
were  indicated,  to  render  them  fluid  and  fit 
for  absorption,  and  circulation ;  and  that  a 
number  of  drains  or  issues  were  immediately 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  evacuation  and 
revulsion.    I.  supposed,  right  or  wrong,  that 
peculiar  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  issues  to  the  parts  affected,  on  which 
particular,  1  should  at  this  day  be  thankful  for 
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information.  A  soft  leather  half-hood,  with 
holes  for  the  oaf's  and  ejes,  was  made,  intended 
to  cover  and  secure  poultices.  Five  rowels 
were  cut ;  one  in  each  cheek  under  the  ear, 
under  the  throat,  in  the  chest  and  the  belly. 
The  eyes  were  poulticed  with  hot  bran  and  lard, 
aqua-vegeto  occasionally  added,  a  number  of 
times  during  the  day,  and  very  early  in  the 
morning  ;  poultices  continually  remaining  upon 
the  head  :  this  course  was  sedulously  observed 
during  a  month  or  six  weeks,  all  which  time 
the  rowels,  or  most  of  them,  were  running. 
An  opening  diet,  and  a  httle  salts  with  walking 
exercise.  After  a  week  the  inflammation  gra- 
dually subsided,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  re- 
turning sight,  till  the  end  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks;  when  we  were  indulged  with  hope  one 
day,  and  driven  to  despair  the  next ;  in  short, 
the  jokers  were  busy,  but  I  was  determmed  to , 
persevere.  M'e  were  soon  after  agreeably  sur-. 
prised  with  considerable  amendment  in  one  eye, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  more,  the  mare  coi}ld  en- 
dure the  light  with  both,  and  saw  vefy  clearly; 
there  still  however  remained  a  blue  cloudiness, 
which  was  not  dispersed  imtil  some  months  af- 
terwards. The  poultices  w^re  discontinued, 
but  the  eyes  were  strictly  guarded  from  the. 
light  by  the  hood  before-mentioned,  the  eye- 
holes being  filled  with  soft  leather;  nor  did  I. 
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^expose  the  eyes  to  the  light  for  nearly  two 
months  after  the  return  of  sight,  riding  the 
mare  blinded.  After  the  poultices,  aqua-vege- 
to  was  used  twice  a  day.  Salts,  and  a  short 
course  of  cinnabar  in  cordial  ball.  I  highly 
enjoyed  the  first  little  journey  I  rode  without 
the  blinds,  the  animal  stopping  a  great  number 
of  times  uj)on  the  road,  to  examine  difterent 
objects,  with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  she  had 
entered  upon  a  new  world.  Her  eyes  remained 
perfect  until  her  death,  which  happened  six 
years  afterwards  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  as  was 
supposed,  she  being  seen  well  in  the  field  at 
night,  and  found  dead  in  the  morning.  I  tried 
the  above  method  with  two  horses  afterwards, 
but  by  no  means  with  corresponding  success ; 
which  indeed  I  did  not  expect,  their  eyes  be- 
ing naturally  small,  and  of  defective  form. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  case 
are,  that  the  grand  dependence  for  cure  is  upon 
the  timely  insertion  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
rowels,  and  upon  keeping  the  eyes  strictly  from 
exposure  to  the  light;  that  repellents  are  not 
always  successful,  but  I  presume  more  parti- 
cularly indicated  in  weakness  and  dilatation  of 
the  vessels,  and  that  purgatives  may  be  inju- 
rious. 

Liniments  for  the  Eyes.  Mild  and 
icooling :  ointment  of  tutty,  one  ounce  ;  honey 
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of  roses,  two  drachms  ;  white  vitriol,  one  scru- 
ple. Detergent :  myrrh  finely  powdered,  half 
a  drachm;  camphor,  five  grains;  white  vitriol, 
ten  grajns ;  honey,  two  drachms;  rub  them  to- 
gether with  spring  water.  To  be  used  with  a 
feather  or  pencil  in  foulness  from  much  dis- 
charge. 

For  a  film,  web,  or  speck  left  upon  the  out- 
ermost coat  of  the  eye,  after  the  inflammation 
shall  have  subsided,  there  seems  hitherto  to 
have  been  no  remedy,  but  corrosive  powders  or 
waters ;  although  Dr.  Darwin  seems  to  hint  at 
the  practicability  of  an  instrumental  operation. 
Solleysel  indeed  recommends  stroakins:  a  white 
film  with  the  thumb  covered  with  wheat  flour, 
the  eyes  being  previously  washed  ;  which  he 
says  will  extirpate  it  much  sooner  than  the  use 
of  powders,  the  best  of  which  for  the  purpose, 
in  his  opinion,  is  sal  ammoniac.  Bracken  re- 
commends Dr.  Mead's  ointment,  which  indeed 
seems  ever  to  have  been  most  in  repute,  whether 
from  the  great  name  of  the  author,  or  from  ex- 
perience, I  know  not;  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
stand  in  the  predicament  of  the  Doctor's  chip 
in  porridge  for  hydrophobia,  for  of  the  oint- 
ment no  one  can  doubt  the  efficacy,  from  its 
incisive  power,  and  I  should  dread  its  action 
upon  the  corners  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye-lids, 
where  it  might  raise  a  new  inflammation^ 
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'Ta>!ce  glass,  reduced  to  a  fiae  powder,  which 
sirt  through  line  lawn,  and  mix  with  honey. 
I  would  advise  a  \'ery  small  quantity  to  be  tried 
-at  first,  which  may  be  increased,  if  not  found 
to  produce  irritation  and  painful  symptoms. 
-Previously  to  the  use  of  the  ointment,  perhaps 
the  eye  should  always  be  washed  with  skim- 
milk  and  aqua-vegeto.    Gibson  advises  white 
vitriol,  one  drachm,  white  sugar-candy  half  an 
-ounce,  ground  very  fine,  to  be  blown  into  the 
eye  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  once  a-day;  or  put 
into  the  corner  of  the  eye,  wdth  the  finger  and 
•thumb.    Of  these  applications  1  have  hitherto 
had  no  ex))erience,  but  1  will  once  more  give  a 
caution,  that  before  the  use  be  hazarded,  it  be 
well  ascertained,  that  the  defect  intended  to  be 
removed  be  really  situate  upon  the  outer  coat 
of  the  eye,  since  such  remedies  can  have  no 
possible  effect  upon  the  internal  parts,  and  may 
inflame,  irritate,  and  torture  to  no  manner  of 
purpose. 

DiMiNUTio:?^  OF  Sight  from  debilt- 
TY  OF  THE  ORGANS.  Jt  is  doubtless  Owing 
to  their  various  hard  laborious  services,  that 
horses  are  more  subject  to  diseases  of  those 
most  tender  and  sensible  organs  the  eyes,  than 
-any  other  animals ;  thence  perhaps  also  the 
source  of  their  hereditary  defects.  Hard  la- 
bour, particularly  heavy  draught,  and  repeated 
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violent  ejiertiong  at  dead  pull§,  M'ill  produce 
bliiidne§f ;  ^Uo  poor  and  uf)sub$tajUi^l  keep. 
The  gign$  ar.e,  a  gradual  loss  of  convexity,  or 
plumpness  in  the  eye^»,  M^jth  dullness,  and  im- 
perfect sight  at  ir^tervals.  If  the  eyes  are  na- 
turally good,  ft  cure  may  be  wrought  by  mend- 
ing the  keep  of  the  horse,  and  the  constant 
use,  twice  a  day,  of  the  strengthening  satur- 
nine Goilyrium  prescribed  in  humour-blindness. 
Bathe  the  temples  gccasionaliy  with  distilled 
.vinegar  and  brandy  mixed. 

C4TAKACT  op.  Glaucoma,  for  they  ap- 
pear to  be  one  and  the  same  disease,  is  a  suf- 
fusion, or  cloud  upon  the  pupilla,  commonly 
called  the  sight  of  the  eye,  at  first  partially,  in 
the  end  totally,  obstructing  the  ingress  of  the 
TQys  of  light:  the  proximate  cause  is  said  to  be 
a  preternatural  affection  of  the  crystalline,  or 
second  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  changed, 
becomes  opaque,  and  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
light ;  the  remote  cause,  in  horses  particularly, 
is  ulmo.^t  always  natural  bad  conformation  of 
the  organ,  by  which  the  humours  are  predis- 
posed to  other  causes  of  the  disease ;  and  I 
scarcely  recollect  seemg  either  cataract,  or 
gutta  serena,  m  a  \yell-formed  eye.  That  which 
is  termed  in  the  language  of  the  stuble,  Lur 
l^ATic,  or  MooN-^LiNDi^i- ss,  is  nothing 
but  the  intermittent  or  periodical  blindut*^, 
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usually  consequent  of  the  incipient  <:ataract ; 
which  as  well  as  hydrophobia y  the  catemenia, 
and  other  natural  and  preternatural  events,  our 
ivise  grandsires,  who  in  all  things,  religious  and 
political  as  well  as  medical,  adhered  to  rule  in 
preference  to  truth,  would  need  suppose  were 
humble  attendants  upon  the  phanes  the  mooiK 
But  common  sense  is  coming  apace  into  fashion; 
and  instead  of  merely  read,  mark,  learn; 
examine — approfondissez—toke  your  draught 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well — are  the  order  of 
the  day :  let  us  however  be  careful  to  keep 
clear  of  the  mud,  Citizens. 

Moon-blindness,  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pje^rance  in  horses,  at  five,  or  before  six  years 
43ld  ;  and  the  cataract  may  be  a  year  or  two,  or 
inore,  in  coming  to  perfection.  The  symptoms 
in  the  mean  time  are  well  known ;  cloudiness, 
imperfect  sight,  in  one  or  both  eyes  ;  in  some  a 
discharge. of  serum,  with  an  eye  quite  closed  at 
intervals ;  well  and  tolerably  clear  again  :  in 
others,  scarcely  any  discharge,  but  a  gradual 
wasting  and  decay  of  §ight,  A§  to  cure,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  unless  in  the  very  rare  case 
£)f  a  cataract  occurring  in  a  naturally  good  eyoi 
wheu  I  suppose  the  disease  w^uld  submit  to 
that  method  already  laid  down  in  humour* 
blindness ;  in  general,  moon-blindness  is  too 
i»uch  a  disease  pf  d^tehty,      Te^V^ir^  thgge 
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"considerable  evacuations.  Should  however  the 
disease  be  supposed  to  originate  in  obstructed 
iiumours,  and  a  depraved  state  tjf  the  blood, 
mercurial  phvf^ic,  rowels,  and  tying  up  the  tem^ 
pOral  arteries  or  veins,  ticcording  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  have  been  recommended  ;  and  I 
must  acknowledge  the  last  moon-blind  horse 
with  which  I  had  any  concern,  had  all  that  ap-' 
pearancc,  but  1  had  been  too  often  foiled  to  make 
any  new  attempt.  Bracken  says  he  couched 
one  horse  with  success,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
Avhether  to  render  his  success  of  real  use,  he 
made  the  patient  a  present  of  a  pair  of  concave 
ispectacles,  and  taught  him  their  use ;  since 
'what  with  the  loss  of  convexity  in  the  cornea, 
from  the  disease  first,  and  afterwards  from  the 
operation,  the  horse  would  see  but  wildly  after 
all,  without  artificial  help. 

•  The  cruel  and  silly  idea  of  putting  out  one 
eye  to  save  the  other,  appertains  properly  to 
the^  old  system,  and  is  cousin-german  to  that 
religious  practice  of  hanging  or  drowning  a  poor 
"wreteh,  burning  or  burying  alive  a  guiltless 
animal,  for  bewitching  or  being  bewitched  ! 
•And  the  perpetrators  of  these  humane  and  le- 
gal acts,  wcrf  great  and  good  men — great  and 
good  men  !  AVere  they  knaves  or  fools  ?  They 
were  surely  far  enough  from  fools,  but  an  ob- 
&tinat6  and  implicit  faith,  and  adherence  to 
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«ystematlc  follies,  has  ever  had  the  sad  effect 
of  changing  honest  men  into  knuves,  and  of 
lea(hng  the  most  able  into  the  commission  of 
acts  which  would  disgrace  an  ideot.  Tlie  put- 
ting out  one  eye  is  perfectly  useless,  since  if  the 
other  be  naturally  good,  the  measure  is  inine- 
cessarv  ;  if  not,  it  can  have  no  good  effect,  but 
may  have  the  evil  one  of  inducing  a  fresh  in- 
flammation, perhaps  by  sympathy,  upon  the 
best  eye. 

In  a  GuTTA  Serena,  both  eyes  are  gene- 
rally affected,  and  are  vulgarly  called  glass 
eyes,  appearing  clear  and  shming,  although 
they  admit  little  or  no  light.  They  are  some- 
times large  and  prominent  like  calves'  eyes,  at 
others  small  and  flat,  in  colour  often  of  a  light 
blue,  the  pupil  being  deep  blue,  or  black. 
The  pupil  neither  dilates  nor  contra6ls,  which 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  say,  the  eye,  or 
rather  its  vision,  is  extinct;  and  that  again  is  to 
say,  no  cure  need  be  expected.  The  defect 
has  always  been  supposed  to  originate  in  a 
Avant  of  irritability  in  the  optic  nerve.  Accor- 
ding to  Darwin.  Electricity.  Blisters  on  the 
head.  Opium  and  corrosive  sublimate  mer- 
cury, four  or  six  weeks.  Would  not  sneezing 
powders  be  beneficial  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  or  turning  to  grass,  that  the  constant 
^lepending  situation  of  the  head  in  feeding. 
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might  invite  ;*n  accefii>ion  of  blood  and  nourish^, 
aient  to  the  eyes? 

External  accidents.    Contusions  on 
thtJ  eyes  are  to  be  treated  w  ith  coolers,  repel- 
lents, fomentations  or  poultices,  and  bleeding. 
Sometimes  from  a  blow  or  stroke  upon  the  eye, 
the  juices,   naturally  clear  and  pellucid,  will 
sttignate  and  turn  to  a  pearl  colour,  or  quite 
white,  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  horse 
will  be  nearly  or  totally  blind;  but  such  symp- 
toms will  in  a  few  days  submit  to  proper  treat- 
ment.   Wounds  of  the  eyes  may  be  mortal  if 
they  penetrate  the  orbit  to  the  bottom,  where 
the  branches  of  the  optic  nerves  pass  from  the 
cerebellum  ;  should  ihevttina  be  pressed,  which 
is  Gpmposed  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  many  small 
twigs  of  veins  and  arteries,  bhndness  is  una- 
Toidable,  and  perhaps  convulsions  may  ensue  ; 
the  sanie  may  be  expected  from  the  fracture^ 
or  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  or  soc- 
ket, but  a  wound,  or  puncture  through  some  of 
the  coi^ts  and  humours  is  curable  ;  for  instance^ 
the  eoyne^,  or  horny  eoat  may  be  perforated, 
the  humour  let  out,  and  vision  interrupted, 
and  y€t  the  humour  shall  be  replenished,  and 
sight  restored  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  tim^,  as 
cockers  often  experience :  with  the  exception, 
however,  that  the  wound  be  not  deep  enough 
tq  touch  the  chrystalline  humour,  which  would 
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become  changed  Of  darkened  fvotn  the  aeei* 
dent,  and  occasion  glaucoma  and  blifidness. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  these  parts,  mu^l 
be  cond acted  on  the  same  principles  with  those 
of  any  other,  respect  only  being  bad  to  the'ii 
superior  sensibihty,  and  the  danger  of  inftam- 
mation  and  defluxion.  Bleed.  A  rowel  in  tha^ 
chest,  or  belly.  An  opening  di^t.  Walking 
in  the  shade.  Avoid  all  harsh  applications^ 
particularly  that  conimon  one  in  these  Cases-, 
oil  of  turpentine.  If  the  lid  be  divided,  giv6 
but  one  stitch  with  a  straight  needle,  propei^ 
for  superficial  wounds,  the  parts  not  being 
drawn  too  close,  but  only  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
edges  together,  that  there  may  be  room  fo^ 
the  discharge,  should  the  eye-bail  be  wounded.- 
Honey  of  roses,  one  oiance ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
one  drachm,  is  the  proper  dressing.  Dip  al 
pledget  of  lint  {^t  tow  or  hurds  are  too  harsh) 
into  the  mixture  warmed,  and  apply  it  fresh 
once  a  day,  until  the  wound  be  healed.  Should 
fomentations  be  necessary,  take  the  following 
form:  elder -flowers,  red  roses>  and  rnallows, 
each  a  handful;  nitre,  half  ari  ounce;  Gou- 
lard's Extract,  three  tea*  spoonsful.  Infuse  in 
a  quart  boihn^  water,  strain  thfoUgh  a  linertr 
cloth,  and  when  cold',  add  half  a  pint  Red  Porf 
tvine.  Use  two  thick  woollen  cloths  alternate- 
ly half  an  hour,  the  liquor  not  beiiig  mfitd©  iocs 
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hot,  but  warmed  again,  should  it  grow  too  cool; 
the  quantity  will  last  two  daj.s,  and  the  eye 
may  be  fomented  five  or  six  times. 

The  Haw,  probably  bearing  analogy  with 
the  encanihis  of  the  human  eye,  is  a  preterna- 
tural enlargement  and  sponginess  of  the  ca- 
runcle, or  fleshy  substance,  in  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye  next  the  nose ;  the  excess  of  it  some- 
tirnes  causes  the  ligament  which  runs  along  the 
verge  of  the  membrane,  to  compress  the  eye- 
ball like  a  hoop,  when  the  common  operatiou 
of  cutting  out  the  haw  is  absolutely  necessary, 
nor  is  there  any  danger,  if  too  much  substanct> 
be  not  taken  away,  an  error  somelimes  com-, 
nutted  by  the  farriers.  Dress  with  honey  of 
roses;  if  fungous  flesh,  sprinkle  with  burnt 
allum,  or  touch  with  blue  vitriol.  In  case  of 
defluxion  and  weakness,  brace  with  aqua-vegeto.. 
Irr  very  painful  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  diluted  tincture  of  opium.  Saline  puiiges 
are  very  proper  from  their  gentle  and  cooling 
effects,  M'hen  such  aid  is  wanted.  In  his  Chap- 
ter on  Moon-Eyes,  Gibson  recommends  a  mild 
aloe  purge  once  a  week,  with  the  following  use- 
ful practical  observation,  of  which  1  had  a 
striking  example  last  week.  He  has  known. 
"  a  weak  purge  work  powerfully  two  or  three 
"  days,  without  the  least  diminution  of  the. 
**  horse's- strength  or  Iobs  of  flesh;  from  foul--: 
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*'  ness  by  reason  of  redundant  slime  and 
**  |j;rease. 

Tlie  mare  winch  I  mentioned,  p.  64,  was 
off  her  stomach,  weak,  her  coat  rough,  dea*d 
and  staring,  and  very  hollow  in  her  flanks,. 
From  her  poor  and  meagre  appearance  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  purge  her,  l)ut  suspecting  the 
real  siate  of  the  case,  I  ventured  upon  tlie  fol- 
lowing dose,  which  I  had  often  given, to  horses 
of  her  size  and  strength,  with  scarcely  any  but 
alterative  and  diuretic  effects.  Succotrine 
aloes,  and  Turkey  rhubarb,  six  drachms  each ; 
myrrh  and  turmeric,  each  two  drachms:  ani^ 
seeds,  two  drachms;  saffron  one  drachm;  balled 
with  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and  oil  of  amber. 
This  began  on  Saturday  morning,  and  did  not 
set  until  Monday  noon;  operating  the  while 
with  a  degree  of  violence,  which,  however, 
did  the  mare  no  sort  of  injury ;  on  the  contrary^ 
she  has  been  sleek  in  coat,  and  in  the  best  spi- 
rits ever  since ;  but  had  the  quantity  of  aloes 
been  larger,  or  of  the  common  kind,  in  her 
state  of  body,  the  injury  to  her  constitution 
might  have  been  considerable:  an  example  of 
which  I  have  before  adduced.  I  must  clainj 
here  a  few  grains  of  allowance  for  having  said, 
that  a  balhng  iron  ought  never  to  be  used  : 
Few  grooms,  I  believe,  would  chuse  to  present 
the  lady,  of  whom  1  am  now  speaking,  with  a 
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ball,  without  h\ch  assistance ;  \v€  wire  farfbe'f 
obliged  to  put  two  halters  upon  her  head,  ty- 
ing them  in  opposite  directions,  at  a  proper 
height,  a  person  standing  behind  her  with  a 
whip. 

6i5r  THE  MOUTH. 

And  first  of  the  Lam  pas,  from  the  Latin 
Lajfipdscns ;  this^^  is  an  inflammation  and  ttt- 
mour  of  the  first  h^tt  of  a  young  horse's  mouth, 
adjoining  the  upper  fore-teeth,  which  prevents 
his  chewing.  La  Fosse  and  Bracken  weYe  in 
an  error  to  deny  the  existence  of  lliis  inconve- 
nience. I  have  never  known  any  d'ang^r  from 
feu-rning  in  the  case,  but  out  of  respect  to  th6 
opinion  of  Gibson,  who  asserts  that  the  opera- 
tion and  usual  repellents  are  apt  to  prevent  li 
discharge,  and  prejudice  th^  eyes,  I  advise  the 
measure  to  be  deferred  a  ^ve6k,  giving  during 
the  interval  scalded  mashes  and  warm  gruel, 
^■lid  bleedihg  if  indicated;  should  the  inflam- 
riiation  still  continue,  cauterize  the  tumid  parts 
lightly,  without  penetrating  deep  enough  to 
scale  off  the  thin  bone  subjacent  of  the  upper 
bars.  AVash  w-ith  salt  and  water  first,  and  af- 
terwards heal  with  a  mixture  of  French  brand v. 
Red  Port  wine,  and  honev.  No.  I. 
2 
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Relaxation  and  swelling  of  the 
Palate  from  Cold.  Use  the  above  mix- 
ture, with  a  4ittle  addition  of  pepper,  ginger, 
or  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 

Uloody  Chinks  or  Chops  in  the  Pa- 
late, from  thistles,  whins,  or  other  prickly 
feed.  Examine  and  wash  with  salted  water, 
or  salt  and  vinegar,  using  the  mixture  after- 
wards. From  neglect,  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
may  be  inflamed  and  ulcerated  ;  puncture  with 
a  small  pointed  cautery. 

GiGGs,  Bladders,  or  Flaps  in  the 
Mouth,  these  are  the  old  terms  for  soft 
tumours,  or  pustules  with  black  heads,  growing 
in  the  inside  of  the  lips,  level  with  the  great 
jaw  teeth  ;  in  some  cart-horses  they  have  been 
known  to  equal  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  at 
any  size  are  painful,  and  prevent  mastication. 
Draw  out  the  tongue,  and  use  the  knife  or 
cautery,  cleansing  and  healing  as  above.  The 
Camery  or  Frounce,  or  small  indurated 
tumours  upon  the  palate ;  cure  as  above. 

Barbs  or  Paps,  are  small  excrescences 
under  the  tongue,  which  appear  by  drawing  it 
aside;  when  preternaturally  enlarged,  cut  them 
close. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth,  or  rather  ulcers 
with  little  white  specks  proceeding  from  gigs 
and  warts  neglected ;  the  cautery  moderately 

VOL.  II.  y 
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heated  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy:  I  should 
suppose  the  mixture,  No.  I.  w'lih  the  addition 
of  sal  ammoniac  sharp  enough,  but  if  not,  apply 
several  times  a  day,  ^'Egyptiacum  and  tincture 
of  myrrh,  sharpened  with  oil  of  vitriol :  or, 
sublimate  water ;  or,  burnt  allum,  honey,  and 
tincture  of  roses. 

Hurts  in  the  Tongue  and  Mouth, 
from  sharp  or  heavy  bits.  Touch  several 
times  a  day  with  No.  I.  to  which  tincture  of 
myrrh  may  be  added,  proceeding  with  the 
sharper  applications  should  they  be  necessary. 
Examine  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  too  often 
injured  likewise,  carefully  removing  any  splin- 
ters. I  have  in  the  First  Volume  spoken  of 
the  cruelties  inflicted  in  this  way  upon  horses^ 
fey  a  race  of  indolent  and  cold-hearted  block- 
heads, giving  one  dreadful  example  of  justly 
merited  punishment,  and  what  I  have  since 
observed,  has  sei-ved  to  convince  me,  that  the 
gaUing  of  the  bits  and  trappings  is  frequently 
the  occasion  of  those  many  instances  we  have 
of  horses  breaking  away  in  single  harness. 
Very  frequently  the  brydone  is  so  tight,  that 
the  horse's  jaws  are  drawn  up  as  if  with  a 
pulley,  the  animal  half  choked,  and  kept  in 
GonstHut*  pain.  Frequently  on  the  change  of 
ft  horse,  no  care  is  taken  to  change  the  bit, 
'which  if  not  sufficiently  wide,  holds  the  mouth, 
5 
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perpetually  screwed  up  as  a  vice.  It  is  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  duty  of  grooms  and  horse- 
keepers,  often  to  inspect  -the  inside  of  the 
mouths  of  their  horses. 

Wolves  Teeth  are  said  to  be  two  small 
superfluous  ones,  growing  in  the  upper  jaw 
nex-t  the  grinders,  and  to  be  very  painful  to 
the  horse;  it  was  the  old  practice  to  loosen 
and  wrench  them  out  with  a  mallet  and  car- 
penter's gouge,  by  which  rough  operation  the 
jaw  was  often  materially  injured;  granting  the 
necessity  of  their  extraction,  it  behoves  the  ve- 
terinary surgeon  to  furnish  a  milder  and  safer 
method.  In  general,  all  teeth  of  irregular 
growth,  whether  inwards  or  outwards,  which, 
during  mastication,  prick  and  wound  either 
the  tongue,  gums,  or  lips,  are  styled  wolves 
teeth.  The  upper  teeth  of  old  horses  some- 
times over-hang  the  nether  so  far,  as  to  wound 
the  lips.  In  every  case  of  this  kind,  the 
file  is  the  most  proper  instrument;  first  a 
rough,  then  a  smooth  or  polishing  one,  the 
mouth  clean  washed  after  the  operation,  with 
salted  water  warm.  For  loose  teelh,  the  gums 
being  swollen,  puncture  with  a  lancet,  and 
wash  with  a  decoction  of  oak-bark,  honey, 
and  sage,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
vinegar. 

Dr.  Darwin  asks,  "  does  the  enamel  (upon 
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"  human  teeth  grow  again  when  it  has  been 
**  perforated  or  abraded  t"  I  have  tried  to  re- 
store it  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  to- 
gether; and  if  any  thing  can  possibly  effect 
such  end  (which  I  much  doubt)  I  think  it  is 
the  constant  use  of  the  bark,  which  I  have  ever 
found  the  best  dentrifice.    Much  will  depend 
upon  the  age  of  the  subject.    About  ten  years 
ago,  a  man  whom  I  chanced  to  know,  published 
a  dentrifice  under  the  title  of  Eastern  Tooth- 
powder,  or  some  such  name,  the  basis  of  which 
■was  japan  earth,  and  which  instead  of  polish- 
ing, actually  abraded  the  enamel  from  the  teeth 
of  thousands,  and  of  my  own  among  the  rest  of 
the  gulls.    The  constant  use  of  bark  tinges  the 
teeth  with  a  yellow  hue.  Strong  acids  have  been 
frequently  recommended  :  they  are  certain  de- 
struction to  the  enamel.     I  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  charcoal  and  soap,  both  for  the  cleans- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

I  am  again  called  upon  by  Mr.  Blaine  (vol 
li.  p.  93)  and,  as  usual,  upon  a  most  important 
occasion,  no  less  than  that  of  my  having  propa- 
gated that  momentous  error  of  the  old  school, 
the  excision  of  excrescences  under  the  tongue  of 
the  horse,  called  borbs  or  paps.  In  a  long  and 
windy  note,  this  writer  observes :  "  Persons 
who  profess  to  instruct  in  any  art,  should  be 
doubly  careful  how  they  receive  the  errors  of 
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others,  and  propagate  them  blindly,  from  a 
want  of  experiment  and  observation/'    In  the 
truth  of  that  remark,  I  join  most  cordially,  with 
the  addition,  that  it  behoves  pretenders  to  have 
an  especial  care,  least  by  their  own  logic  they 
convict  themselves.   Is  there  any  proof,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Mr.  Blaine's  experience  in  the  dis- 
eases of  horses,  and  his  consequent  ability  to 
instncct,  in  his  assertion,  that  jaundice,  or  yel- 
lows, is  an  unfrequent,  and  that  diabetes  is  not 
an  unfrequent  disease,  in  the  horse? — a  propo- 
sition which  every  farrier's  apprentice,  or  tea- 
kettle groom,  knows  must  be  read  backwards. 
To  return  to  paps  and  barbs — as  far  as  my  own 
experience  or  information  goes,  barbs  have 
ever  been  supposed  to  denote,  primarily,  a  pre* 
ternatural  and  inconvenient  enlargement  of  the 
paps,  or  heads  of  the  glands  or  kernels,  under 
the  tongue  of  the  horse  or  ox ;  generally,  any 
excess  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  nether  jaw. 
These  excrescences  are  sometimes  the  subject 
of  inflammation,  at  others,  there  is  little  or  no 
inflammation,  but,  in  either  case,  they  impede 
mastication,  and  occasion  the  animal  to  bite 
and  wound  his  tongue ;  when  excision  becomes 
necessary,  and  1  have  never,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, either  known,  heard,  or  read  of  the 
smallest  danger  or  inconvenience  resulting  from 
such  excision.    Mr.  Blaine  allows,  that  the 
excising  the  superfluoas  skin  might  not  be  at- 
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tended  uith  any  danger,  but  the  removal  of 
the  paps  would  be  fatal,  and  might  proba- 
bly strangle  the  animal. — Very  true  indeed, 
Equally  true  it  is,  that  cutting  a  superfluous 
wart  from  a  man's  nose,  would  be  a  harmless 
and  perhaps  salutary  operation,  whilst  the  ex- 
cision of  his  whole  nose,  or  even  the  half  of  it, 
might  prove  a  dreadful  ej^e-sore  to  him,  and 
still  more  to  his  wife.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  ima- 
gine, that  it  could  ever  be  possibly  intended  to 
scoop  out  the  paps,  as  boys  do  modicums  from 
apples  ?  In  this  case,  common  sense  ought  to 
have  dictated  to  him  the  necessity  of  giving  ex- 
amples of  mal-practice  or  danger. 

This  wretched  trifling  is  adduced,  as  another 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  (amend  the  expres- 
sion) anti-collegiate  times  :  what  it  really  does 
prove,  requires  no  explication.  Bracken  and 
Bartlet,  it  seems,  were  unacquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  an  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  former,  which  can  neither  be  supported 
from  his  writings,  nor  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, since  he  informs  us,  that  dissatisfied  with 
the  original  work  of  Snape,  and  the  Compen- 
dium of  Gibson,  he  liad  engaged  in  a  similar 
work  himself,  which  it  is  probable  he  ^lid  not 
live  to  fniish.  Mr.  Blaine  seems  aware  that  the 
old  anatomists  were  acquainted  with  the  nature 
^nd  uses  of  the  paps,  of  course  there  is  a  little 
.disinL>enuousness  in  the  case.    Even  old  Ger-r 
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vase  was  not  uninformed,  "  that  the  barbs  are 
"  two  httle  paps  wliich  naturally  do  grow  un- 
*'  der  every  horse's  tongue  whatsoever,  in  the 
*'  nether  jaw,"  <Scc.  Markhara's  Maister  Piece, 
p.  170. 

In  the  Lam  PAS,  Mr.  Blaine  proceeds  with 
unusual  caution.  During-  the  time  of  denti- 
tipn,  and  even  after  that  period,  the  roof  of  a 
young  horse's  mouth  will  sometimes  become 
inflamed  and  tumefied.  This  may  continue, 
and  prove  very  painful  and  irritating  to  the  ani- 
mal. I  have,  more  than  once,  caused  the  cau- 
tery to  be  run  lightly  over  the  parts,  with  im- 
mediate good  elFects.  Mr.  Blaine,  so  gene- 
rally partial  to  the  actual  cautery,  here  re- 
commends the  knife. 

Vol.  i.  p.  336. — "  The  Arabian  horses  are 
*•  the  fleetest  and  most  durable  in  the  world.'* — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  96'.  *'  1  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  the  English,  though  excellent  riders, 
as  far  as  regards  their  seat  upon  a  horse,  are  in 
general  strangers,  most  of  them,  to  what  may  be 
termed  bridle-management,  'i'hey  usually  con- 
sider this  appendage  only  as  the  means  of  stop- 
ping or  guidmg  a  horse,  and  sometimes  as  part 
of  the  means  by  which  they  stay  on  him,  &c« 
&c."  These  hacknied  observations,  orginally 
made  before  Mr.  Blaine's  grandfather  existed, 
by  continental  riding  masters,  and  which  might, 
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with  equal  truth,  be  appUed  to  the  manege  itself, 
as  to  our  real  jockey  system,  are,  amongst  nu- 
merous others,  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  total 
want  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Arabian 
horses,  and  English  horsemanship.  Had  St. 
Bel  lived,  he  also  would,  I  fear,  have  exposed 
himself  as  much  on  this  subject,  as  he  did  re- 
specting my  old  friend  Rush's  mare.  The  jate 
Mr.  Rufli,  Inspector  General  of  Regimental 
Hospitals,  had  purchased  a  mare,  which,  it 
turned  out,  had  stolen  a  leap.  A  short  time 
before  foaling,  the  mare  being  very  ill,  and  ex- 
hibitmg  the  usual  tokens  of  approaching  partu- 
rition, St.  Bel's  opinion  was  asked.  The  poor 
Frenchman,  not  long  arrived  in  this  country, 
and,  I  suspect,  brow-beaten,  and  put  off  his 
guard,  by  vulgar  superciliousness,  pronounced, 
in  broken  English,  the  mare  would  die,  "  for 
"  her  inwards  were  coming  out."  But  a  certain 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Blaine,  of  high  desert,  for 
the  beauty  of  his  type,  the  fineness  of  his  paper, 
and  the  respectable  price  of  his  book,  beats 
Blaine,  all  to  nothing,  at  closet  jockeyship,  and 
would  have  us  ride  our  race-horses  without  a 
pull!  A  wag  observed  to  me,  that  mv  book  had 
been  the  occasion  of  much  ridiculous  mischief, 
by  teaching,  that  "  a  spice  of  the  jockey  ought 
to  be  blended  with  the  veterinarian." 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (Vol.  ii.  p.  670) 
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we  will  not  regret  Mr.  Blaine's  plagiarism  or 
total  insufficiency,  since  we  may  promise  our- 
selves ample  compensation  from  the  superior 
abilities  and  practical  researches  of  Professor 
Coleman,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Blaine,  *'  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  any  per- 
son in  this  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.'' 
In  the  first  paragraph,  the  ideas  appear  to  have 
been  copied  from  Gibson.  What  a  triumph 
over  poor  Taplin,  because  he  chanced  to  render 
pipe  or  duct,  by  the  name  of  bladder! 

The  hacknied  subject  of  the  Haw  in  the  eye 
(p.  72.  671)  Mr.  Blaine  has  treated,  as  he  sup- 
posed, for  his  own  purpose,  and  precisely  with 
his  usual  success;  on  no  account  indeed,  has  he 
shewn  himself  more  weak,  or  more  deficient  in 
practical  knowledge.  It  "is  totally  false,  that 
any  respectable  writer  has  "  called  the  nictat- 
ing cartilage  the  haws" — that  the  membrane  is 
a  late  discovery,  or  that  the  haw,  which  is  a 
real  morbid  excrescence,  is  a  protection  to  the 
eye.  That  the  caruncle  is  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection is  as  obvious  as  its  existence.  I  should 
not  wonder  at  any  absurdity  in  the  operations 
of  a  common  farrier,  but  what  example  has  Mr. 
Blaine  to  produce  of  loss  of  sight  from  the  ex- 
cision of  the  haw?  I  much  doubt  that  he  has 
ever  seen  the  case  at  all,  upon  which  he  decides 
£0  peremptorily.    I  have  now  and  then  wit- 
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ivessed  an  excess  of  the  caruncle  in  the  human 
€*ye  ;  in  horses  very  frequenllv,  and  also  the 
operation  in  the  hitter,  from  which  I  never 
heard  even  of  the  smallest  inconvenience. 
W  ithin  these  two  months  I  have  seen  an  aged 
gekling,  the  haw  in  one  of  the  eves  of  which 
has  been  increasing  since  five  years  old,  at  pre- 
sent is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  pupil,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  farrier,  bids  fair  in  the  end 
to  blind  the  horse.  He  remarked,  it  ought  to 
have  been  reduced  in  the  horse's  youth.  The 
enlargement  appears  rigid  and  without  inflam- 
mation. In  confirmed  opthaimy^I  have  not 
observed  any  particular  enlargement  of  the  ca- 
runcle. Gibson's  proximate  cause  of  the  haw 
is  perhaps  correct ;  an  ohsiruction  of  the  excre- 
tory duct,  the  function  of  which  is  to  carry  off 
superfluous  moisture  from  the  glands  on  the  in- 
ner corners  of  the  eyes.  I  should  be  glad, 
however,  to  find  a  real  and  effective  substitute 
for  cutting  out  the  haw,  which  must  be  a  pain- 
ful and  irritating  operation. 

In  the  first  number  of  a  certain  miscellany 
(the  jMonlhly  Register)  which  professes  to 
give  something  on  the  veterinary  subject,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  most  curious  dis- 
sertation on  the  Haw,  and  an  equally  admirable 
puff  direct  of  the  A^eterinary  College.  The 
gallant  author  proceeds — "  I  sh<ill  not  venture 
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to  say,  that  the  first  discovery  of  this  memhran« 
(the  nictating)  in  the  horse,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Veterinary  College,  (modest,  since  the 
membrane  was  known  to  the  old  writers)  but  I 
will  boldly  affirm,  that  if  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  discovery  were  the  only  benefit  de- 
rived from  its  professors,  the  pubhc  miad 
would  have  been  amply  repaid  for  all  the  ex- 
pence  and  solicitude  attending  the  institution/' 
— For  my  part,  I  shall  venture  to  say,  that  it  is 
well  the  College  has  a  good  stock  of  original 
merit,  as  a  national  institution,  or  the  senseless 

puffs  of  its  various   "  d  d  good-natured 

friends"  would  absolutely  work  its  ruin,  in  the 
public  esteem.  In  No.  2.  of  the  above  Ma- 
gazine, as  the  title  of  p.  141,  I  observed,  De- 
lab  ere  Blaine — below,  1  found  a  criticism 
on  Mr.  Blaine's  work,  with  the  following  extra- 
ordinary announcment,  which  I  hasten  to  com- 
municate to  my  medical  readers,  that  they 
may,  if  they  please,  take  immediate  advan- 
tage thereof :  On  account  of  the  defects  of 
the  Nosology  of  Cullen,  and  the  failure  of 
Darwin's  attempts  at  improvement — "  some 
more  methodical  and  scientific  arrangement 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  present 
(Mr.  Blaine's)  attention  to  the  subject.''  By 
whom  the  above  articles  were  written  I  would 
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not  presume  even  to  guess.  There  is  farther  a 
consideration,  which  ought  to  have  had  weight 
with  Mr.  Blaine.  Is  he  not  plainly  injuring 
the  reputation  of  his  own  labours,  as  an  ana- 
tomical writer  (the  only  source  from  which  he 
can,  thus  far,  reasonably  derive  any  expecta- 
tion) by  placing  such  a  stress  on  very  trifles, 
and  pretended  discoveries,  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence if  real ? 


[  sm  } 


CHAP.  IX. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LEGS  AND  EEET, 
AND  OF  LAMENESS  FROM  RELAXED  OR 
CONTRACTED  LIGAMENTS,  Scc. 


THE  GREASE. 

At  the  head  of  St.  Bel's  Essay  on  the  Grease, 
we  find  the  following  quotation  from  Mon- 
taigne :  "  I  wish  that  every  one  would  write 
**  only  what  he  knows,  and  as  much  as  he 
"  knows in  this  case  I  fear  our  professor  has 
gone  farther  than  Montaigne's  wish,  hy  writing 
somewhat  more  than  he  knew ;  however  in  the 
Prize  Essay  of  a  juvenile  practitioner,  a  little 
flourish  is  pardonable  ;  and  the  Essay  contains 
some  excellent  remedies,  and  in  general,  a  very 
rational  method  of  cure. 

The  grease  in  horses  is  an  extravasation,  or 
bursting  from  the  vessels,  and  afterwards 
through  the  skin,  of  serum,  or  simpk  humour, 
in  the  legs  and  heels,  from  the  want  either  of 
exercise,  or  the  recumbent  posture,  to  promote 
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the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  those  depending 
parts,  "  as  (according  to  our  veterinarians, 
"  whose  opinion  is  here  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
"  Darwin)  the  column  of  blood  pressing  on 
"  the  origins  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
"  tremities,  when  the  body  is  erect,  opposes  the 
"  ascent  of  the  blood  in  them  ;  they  are  more 
"  frequently  liable  to  become, enlarged,  and  to 
"  produce  varices,  or  vibices,  or,  lastly,  ulcers 
"  about  the  legs,  than  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
"  body/'  That  such  is  the  cause,  appearsfrom 
the  well  known  circumstance  of  the  horse  being 
free  from  grease  abroad,  where  he  constantly 
walks  about  to  obtain  his  food,  or  stretches 
himself  upon  the  ground  at  his  ease.  The  dis- 
charge being  greasy,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  horse,  as  I  have  before  noted  in  molten- 
grease  ;  that  it  is  so  fetid  in  this  case,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  original  foulness  and  malig- 
nancy, as  our  grooms  commonly  suppose,  but 
to  the  subsequent  cause  of  the  humour  being 
lodged  out  of  the  verge  of  circulation,  where  it 
in  course  soon  corrupts. 

I  have  described  the  disorder  as  it  may 
speedily  happen  to  a  horse  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  body,  under  the  hands  of  a  bad 
groom,  the  animal  standing  as  a  mere  fixture 
fastened  by  the  head  in  his  stall,  without  exer- 
cise, his  legs  heated  and  fretted  into  cracks 
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with  dirt;  but  the  grease  may  be  coiiip]icale<i 
with,  or  occasioned  by  an  impure  state  of  the 
humours,  by  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  vessels, 
and  a  serous  and  impoverished  blood  ;  or  lastly 
by  predisposition  from  the  natural  conforma- 
tion of  the  limbs.  Hound  fleshy-legged  horses 
are  notoriously  subject  to  this  malady,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  it  prevails  most  among  cart- 
horses ;  and  that  generally  speaking,  the  more 
blood  a  horse  has,  by  so  much  .the  easier  he  is 
preserved  from  the  grease.  Not  but  some 
draught  cattle  have  flat  legs  with  the  tendon 
very  distinct ;  a  point  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  breeder. 

The  necessary  measures  of  prevention,  and 
the  minor  remedies  proper  to  the  incipient  dis- 
ease, have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  Chap- 
ter on  Stable  duties,  Vol.  I.  I  have  said,  that 
some  round-legged  horses  will  not,  with  what- 
ever care,  stand  clean  in  the  stable  during  the 
winter  season;  of  course  such  ought  not  to  be 
kept  but  where  they  can  be  constantly  accom- 
modated with  a  run  abroad  :  and  in  an  inve- 
terate case,  a  field  to  walk  about  in,  is  at  least 
three  parts  of  the  cure,  nor  ought  such  to  be 
undertaken  without  that  advantage,  for  it  is 
else  generally  palliativ-e  and  deteptious;  the 
disease,  after  a  number  of  fresh  attacks,  termi- 
nating its  career  in  canker,  grapcd  heels,  and 
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Stiff  joints,  for  which  it  may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  art  to  furnish  a  remedy. 

Should  the  tension  not  subside,  nor  the  cracks 
heal  in  consequence  of  the  milder  applications, 
but  the  hair  begin  to  stare,  discharging  greasy 
drops,  the  swelling  increase  and  become  pain- 
ful, the  horse  catching  up  his  leg  and  resting 
upon  thfi  toe;  the  indication  is,  that  the  hu- 
mours are  faulty,  at  least  superabundant,  and 
require  evacuants,  and  that  the  external  appli- 
cations must  be  of  the  more  efficacious  kind. 
It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  bleed.  Give 
diuretics  immediately.  I  always  prefer  a  course 
of  salined  water  to  any  of  the  usual  diuretic 
balls,  and  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  fir-tops,  in  which,  sweetened  with  ho- 
ney, the  purging  salt  and  cremor  tartar,  with 
the  addition  of  nitre,  if  you  will,  may  be  dis- 
solved.   Plenty  of  this  will  make  your  horse 
urine  enough  to  float  your  stable,  besides  scour- 
in:^'  and  unlading  his  bowels.    However,  if  you 
be  inviolably  attached  to  precedent,  and  no- 
thing will  suit  either  you  or  your  horse,  but  a 
good  urine  ball,  take  the  following  from  our 
worthy    friend    Bartlet :   Yellow   rosin,  four 
ounces ;  salt  of  tartar,  and  sal  prunellae,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  Venice  soap,  half  a  pound ; 
oil  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce;  give  a  ball  of 
two  ounces  weight  every  morning.  Or.  Nitre, 
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two  ounces ;  camphor,  one  drachm ;  ball  with 
honey.  Almost  all  these  articles  I  have  ob- 
served to  disagree  with  horses  of  delicate  sto- 
machs; and  1  think  aniseed,  Van  Helmont's 
solamcn  intestinoriim,  a  good  corrector  of  them: 
or  the  balls  may  be  washed  down  with  a  horn 
or  two  of  warm  ale  and  powdered  aniseed  sweet- 
ened. Aloetic,  or  mercurial  purges,  followed 
by  a  short,  or  long  alterative  course,  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  case.  It  is  however  very  ma- 
terial to  be  noted,  that  if  the  stagnation  of  the 
humour  arise  from  a  lax,  dilated,  atonic  state  of 
the  vessels,  and  poverty  of  the  blood,  the  eva- 
cuants  must  be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  the  alte- 
rants must  partake  of  the  restorative  class,  cor- 
dial ball,  steel,  &c.  and  after  cessation  of  the 
discharge,  the  tone  of  the  defective  vessels 
should  be  well  confirmed,  both  by  the  actual 
and  medical  bracers;  to  wit,  bandage  and  em- 
brocation. 

Clip  away  the  hair,  and  let  ablution,  as  al- 
ready directed,  be  rigorously,  and  punctually 
persisted  in,  twice  a  day  (no  excuses  from  John, 
or  juggling  between  him  and  the  Doctor)  with 
the  fotus  afterwards,  or  fomentation  with  flan- 
nels. Poultices  (see  Index)  and  the  parts  con- 
stantly bound  up,  and  well  defended  from  cold. 
Kowel  or  seton  in  the  breast,  belly,  thighs,  or 
all  of  them.    Loose  stable,  and  walking  exer- 
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else,  twiceaday.  Touch  the  sores  with  the  ucgyp'^ 
tiacum  mixture  (\'ol.  1.  Stable),  and  if  they  be- 
come rigid  and  dry^  rub  in  the  foilowing  oint- 
ment, or  use  it  upon  hnt  or  tow  :  'J'be  ashes  of 
the  finest  hay,  goose-grease,  neat's-foot  oil,  and 
suirai' of  lead.    On.    Yelio-w  birsihconfand  ho- 
ney,  two  ounces  each;  verdrgrease  in  fine  pow- 
der^ three  drachms.    Or,    Black  snails,  bur- 
dock-root, yellow  soap,  hc-n(^y,  and  sugar  of 
lead  ;  beat  well^  and  mix  thoroughly.    For  an 
occasional  emolhent  \vash,  warm  skim-milk  and 
water,  with  a  little  aqua-^vegeto.    V/hen  from 
tho  inveterate  foulness  of  the  ulcers,  the  most 
powerful  restringents  and  desiccatives  are  de- 
nianded,  the  following  forms  are  proper.  A 
DRYING  Water.    White  vitriol  and  burnt 
allum,  two  ounces  each ;    aggypliacum,  one 
ounce;  lime-water,  two  or  three  pints;  wash, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.    Or.    Dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  Roman  vitriol  in  one  pint  of  water, 
elecant  into  a  quart  bottle,  ad.ding  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  doubly  camphorated,  same  quantity  of 
distilled  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  a?gypliacum. 
Oil.    The  following  drying  unguents.    II o- 
neVj  four  ounces;  white  or  red  lead,  powdered^ 
two  oimces ;  verdigrease  in  fine  powder,  one 
oundc.    Or^  opirnent,  one  ounce  ;  verdigreascj 
three  ounces ;  soot,  five  ounces ;  honev,  one 
pound  ;  soft;  soap,  and  a  small  quantity  of  un- 
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slacked  lime :  mix  thoroughly  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  use  once  a  day.  The  objections  of  St; 
Bel  and  others  to  the  use  of  strons:  restrin^ents 
and  desiccatives,  from  the  danger  of  a  retro- 
pulsion  of  the  morbid  humour,  must  be  under- 
stood as  applicable  only  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  the  practice  of  common  far- 
riers, who  arc  in  the  habit  of  an  exclusive  exhi- 
bition of  those,  without  the  necessary  concomi- 
tant internals :  when  the  ulcers  and  cracks  are 
of  long  standing  and  foul,  and  the  greasy  ichor 
has  acquired  an  inveterate  habit  of  discharge 
by  those  outlets,  scarcely  any  medicaments  can 
be  sufficiently  harsh  or  potent;  and  I  have 
often  been  tempted  to  try  the  actual  cautery  by 
way  of  a  desiccative,  and  of  changing  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  by  rendering  it  acute. 

From  the  constant  greasy  discharge,  there 
will  be  a  fungous  growth  of  the  hoof;  or,  in 
modern  professional  slang  (on  a  volubility  in 
the  use  of  which,  every  tyro  so  highly  piques 
himself,)  the  discharge  takes  on  the  action  of 
producing  horn  !  Cut  down  the  crust  and  shoe 
in  such  form,  that  the  frog  may  come  to  the 
ground.  The  heels  will  be  violently  swelled, 
and  the  hair  being  pen-feathered,  or  bristled, 
and  dis^nct,  will  discover  the  skin  of  a  dead 
white,  or  livid  colour;  little  bladders  will  arise 
ti nd  become  confluent,  forming  ulcers  covered 
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with  granulated  flesh,  when  the  heels  are  said 
to  be  graped.  These  swellings  should  be  sca- 
rified in  time,  with  the  knife,  secundum  artem, 
to  evacuate  the  sanious  and  bloody  contents : 
some  perform  this  with  a  heated  knife,  which 
perhaps  may  be  preferable,  if  loss  of  hair  and 
scars  be  disregarded.  Cover  well  with  ano- 
dyne poultices.  Foment,  &c.  as  before.  Grapes 
upon  the  heels  of  long  standing  and  dry,  are 
incurable,  unless  perhaps  they  could  be  era- 
dicated either  by  knife  or  caustic,  and  the  cure 
conducted  with  the  horse  living  abroad. 

Horses  living  upon  grains,  and  other  washy 
and  unsubstantial  food,  are  very  liable  to 
grease ;  the  foolish  custom  of  clipping,  or 
pulling  the  heels  intirely  naked  to  the  skin,  in 
cold  wintry  weather,  as  we  often  see  poor 
post-horses  served,  also  subjects  them  to  chil- 
blains and  chaps,  which  soon  become  greasy. 
It  may  endanger  a  relapse,  to  suffer  horses  re- 
covering from  the  disorder  to  go  abroad  with 
the  cracks  exposed  to  the  air;  a  Burgundy 
pitch  plaister  is  useful. 

The  Caxker  in  the  Foot,  usually  arises 
from  grease  and  ulcerated  thrushes.  It  is  of  a 
cancerous  nature,  and  will  in  a  very  short 
time  rot  the  sole,  and  destroy  the  muscles  of 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  which  however  will  be 
reproduced  after  a  cure.    If  neglected  only  a 
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few  days,  it  will  grow  several  inches  high,  into 
a  kind  of  cauliflower  head,  but  of  a  pale  red 
colour.  Cut  away  the  hoof  wherever  it  press 
upon  the  tender  parts,  and  soften  with  neat's 
foot  or  linseed  oil,  and  every  time  of  dressing 
bathe  all  about  the  coronet  with  chamber-lye, 
in  which  iron  has  been  quenched.  Dress  at 
first  once  a  day  with  aquafortis,  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  butter  of  antimony ;  or  the  nitrous  acid,  half 
an  ounce,  with  corrosive  sublimate  two  drachms.  - 
Red  precipitate.  An  ointment  may  be  made 
with  any  of  those,  mixed  with  honey  and  ver- 
digrease.  The  common  method  of  dressing  is, 
to  extirpate  the  fungous  flesh  with  a  knife, 
and  apply  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  oint- 
ment, wedged  as  tight  as  possible.  This  fre- 
quent dressing  at  first  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  great  moisture  of  the  canker  drowns 
and  weakens  the  force  of  the  most  powerful 
oik.  When  the  fungus  is  pretty  well  con- 
quered, and  does  not  rise  upon  the  dressings, 
once  in  two  days  will  suflfice.  Strew  precipi- 
tate and  burnt  allum  upon  the  new  growth  of 
flesh,  until  the  sole  begin  to  grow.  Aloetic  or 
mercurial  physic.  Alteratives  with  guiacum. 
Salt  marshes. 

Scratches,  rat-tails,  crown-scab, 
WARTS,  MULES.  These  are  generally  conco- 
mitants, or  different  appearances  of  the  grease, 
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and  consequently  demand  the  same  metliods  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Scratches  or  Crepanches, 
are  long  scabby  chaps,  or  clefts,  either  dry,  or 
with  a  small  fetid  discharge,  situated  upon  the 
hinder  legs,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hock. 
Rat-tails,  so  denominated  from  their  appear- 
ance, are  excrescences  of  the  hair  and  integu- 
ment, upon  the  pastern  and  shank,  either  moist 
or  dry ;  the  crown-scab  is  a  defluxion  of  the 
grease  upon  the  coronary  ring.  Warts  and 
mules  breed  upon  the  heels;  the  latter  so 
named  from  an  Italian  word,  is,  I  believe,  a 
kind  of  kibe  or  chilblain. 

ScilATCHES  AND  RAT-TAILS  arC  often  OC^ 

casioned  by  neglect,  and  the  horse  standing  in 
hot  dung  and  filth.  Begin  the  cure  by  getting 
off"  all  the  scurf,  and  making  them  raw,  or  if 
necessary,  laying  them  open,  or  paring  off  with 
a  knife.  Emollient  and  suppling  applications 
may  be  warjted,  of  which  variety  has  been  pre- 
scribed, as  also  of  those  of  different  intent. 
The  cure  of  a  crown-scab  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  for  in  a  bad  case, 
the  milder  applications  have  small  effect,  and 
the  more  powerful,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  such  as 
are  in  common  use,  injure  the  coronet,  and 
endanger  the  loss  of  hoof.  Soak  the  parts 
once  or  twice  a  day,  with  the  tobacco  infusion, 
jind  the  tobacco  itself  may  be  bound  on  as  a 
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charge.  Or,  a  charge  of  marsb-mallovvs  and 
yellow  basiiicoii,  spread  on  tow,  Toiicb  wjtU 
«3gy|)tiacLim  and  brandy;  camphorated  spirits, 
and  as  much  sal  ammoniac  as  it  will  dissolve  ; 
or  the  spirit  of  nitre  and  sublimate  as  before^ 
Purges,  Sec. 

AVarts.  E>^tii*pate  them  with  the  knife, 
and  apply  a  styptic  of  vitriolic  acid.  AVlien 
the  bleeding  is  perfectly  stopped,  touch  the 
roots  either  with  the  actual  or  potential  cau- 
tery. If  the  wound  be  large  and  sore  after  the 
escar  is  sloughed  oft',  dress  with  the  Burgundy 
pitch  plaister ;  if  otherwise,  with  the  diachylon 
only. 

Mallenders  and  Sallenders,  for 
their  description  see  Vol.  J.  Foul  and  gourdy- 
legged  horses  are  most  subject  to  them,  and  in 
such,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  repel  the  discharge 
without  purging  or  alterative  medicines.  Chp 
the  hair  close,  and  wash  often  with  a  strong 
lather  of  soap  and  water  warm.  Stale  urine. 
Dress  with  strong  mercurial  unction  spread  on 
tow.  Or,  Frequent  dressings  with  Burgundy 
pitch,  common  frankincense,  tar,  diachylon, 
and  quicksilver,  well  rubbed  down  with  Venice 
turpentine. 

The  Broken  Knee.  Wash  the  wound 
clean  from  small  specks  of  gravel  or  earth, 
with  a  linen  rag  and  warm  soap  suds;  wipe 
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dry,  and  apply  brandy.  Stale  chamberlye  and 
salt,  frequently  applied.  Friar's  balsam  has 
healed  broken  knees  very  speedily.  Or.  Bind 
upon  the  parts  tow,  dipped  in  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  brandy.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
poultice,  and  afterwards  heal  with  wound-oint- 
ment. The  knees  being  swelled,  bathe  with 
brandy  and  vinegar  warm.  It  is  said  that 
pigeon's  dung,  honey,  and  goose-grease  mixed, 
will  cause  the  haii'  to  '^fow  speedily;  and  per- 
haps a  piece  of  sheet-lead,  bandaged  upon  the 
part,  might  occasion  the  hair  to  grow  smooth 
and  even  with  the  old. 

I  have  of  late  observed  an  improvement  in 
the  hose,  or  boots,  which  defend  the  legs  of 
race-horses  in  travelling;  they  reach  above  the 
knee,  and  are  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  clothes, 
"with  a  leathern  patch  in  front  of  the  knee,  and 
three  tyers  behind  the  leg;  the  hose  or  guard 
kept  up  by  straps  on  each  side,  externally,  going 
over  the  withers  and  buckling  on  each  side, 
about  the  middle  of  the  shoulder. 

This  guard  for  the  knee  should  be  used  to 
sale  horses  during  their  journey  from  the  coun- 
try, and  to  valuable  horses  when  exercised  by 
careless  boys ;  and  some  kind  of  guard  fastened 
above  and  below  the  kqee,  would  be  of  great 
use  to  post-horses  worked  ini mediately  upon  -4 
recent  fall,  since  they  are  so  liable  to  a  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  accident  w  hilst  the  knee  is  yet  stiff, 
and  the  wound  being  again  laid  open,  tbe  mis- 
chief is  past  remedy.  The  speedy-cut  might 
as  well  be  prevented  by  a  leather  guard,  as 
knocking.  These  wounds  should  be  attended 
to  in  time,  and  require  apphcations  of  the  same 
kind  as  broken  knees. 

WiNDGALLS.  (Vol.  I.  see  Index,  and  for 
a  description  of  defects,  I  refer  the  reader  gene- 
rally to  V^ol.  I.  as  above,  and  to  the  subsequent 
pages.)  Bloofl-horses,  and  those  which  are 
used  for  speedy  travelling,  seem  to  be  most 
subject  to  windgalls. 

Cure.  The  best  stable  attention  so  often 
recommended ;  washing  twice  a  day  in  cold 
water;  embrocation,  bandage,  blistering  two 
or  three  times  successively.  Grass.  Karly 
prevention  when  the  colt  is  first  worked,  and 
duly  continued.  A\  hen  these  bladders  prevail 
in  a  great  degree  within  the  pastern  joints,  and 
have  arrived  at  their  worst  stage,  that  the  horse 
stands  and  travels  in  constant  pain,  and  is  very 
unsafe  to  ride,  all  palliatives  are  so  much  time 
lost;  even  firing  is  ineffectual,  as  being  too  su- 
perficial ;  and  1  think  in  some  cases  even  adds 
to  the  pain  of  windgalls,  by  impacting  that  jel- 
ly, the  absorption  of  which  it  cannot  promote, 
still  closer.  As  to  taking  up  the  veins,  you 
mlj^ht  as  well  draw  the  horse's  teeth  for  a  cure. 
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Excision  is  then  the  only  remedy,  the  opera^ 
tion  for  which,  Bracken  has  improved  from  the 
old  farriers;  his  improvement  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  incision  deep,  and  in  the  use  of  escha- 
rotics,  with  tiie  intent  of  eradicating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cyst  or  bag,  previously  to  healing 
the  wound,  without  which  the  cure  would  be 
only  partial.  My  experiment  of  this  method 
is  as  folIow^s:  About  the  year  1779?  1  pui'- 
chased  at  Tattersnl's,  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
a  bay  hackney  mare,  got  by  Jjelmonl,  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  havhis:  the  most  windiJ-alls  of 
any  horse  1  could  find,  out  of  a  hundred  or 
two.  Being  of  an  excellent  constitution,  and 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  she  endured  the 
operation  without  flinching,  or  giving  us  the 
smallest  trouble  ;  and  the  wounds  were  so  well- 
conditioned,  tliat  tliey  healed  surprisingly  soon, 
notwithstanding  they  were  most  injudiciously 
and  dangerously  exposed,  without  the  least 
covering,  an  hour  or  two  in  a  dirty  yard,  whilst 
it  rained,  and  was  very  cold.  Her  ear  and  lip 
were  moderately  twitched,  her  head  tied  pretty 
high,  and  one  leg  held  up,  in  order  that  her 
•weight  being  thrown  upon  the  other,  the  wind- 
galls  might  be  the  more  distended  and  palpa- 
ble. A  farrier  of  the  name  of  Field  performed 
the  operation  under  my  direction,  by  pressing 
the  bladder  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  jouii,  to  render  it 
tense,  whilst  he  made  an  incision  with  a  pen- 
knite,  citlier  upward  or  downward,  witii  the 
course  of  the  liair.    Being  timid  at  first,  he 
made  several  strokes  before  he  penetrated  the 
cyst,  which  was  remarkably  thick,  although  the 
mare  was  very  delicate  and  fme  skinned.  'J'he 
gelatinous  or  glary  fluid  issued  out,  and  left 
the  bag  perfectly  flaccid.    We  made  nine  dif- 
ferent incisions  in  her  four  legs,  completely 
evacuating  every  bladder  which  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  finger.    Very  small  flux  of 
blood.    Bathed  instantly  with  warm  brandy. 
In  a  few  hours  we  appUed  the  following  escha- 
rotic  to  the  divided  cyst  in  each  wound,  which 
was  continued  until  the  substance  of  the  cyst 
was  destroyed ;   the  wounds  were  then  soon 
healed  with  some  spirituous  application,  and  if 
J  recollect  aright,   Burgundy  pitch  plaister. 
The  Universal  Eschahotic  Powder, 
from  Dr.  Bracken,  p.  239,  Vol.  IJ.  Equal 
parts  allum,  and  white  vitriol  in  powder,  cal- 
cine in  a  crucible  over  a  hot  fire,  or  upon  a 
red-hot  fire  shovel,  until  you  reduce  them  to  a 
fuzy  white  calx,   which  pulverize  with  equal 
weight  of  red  precipitate,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
bottle,  well  corked  for  use.    This  the  doctor 
recommends,  and  I,  his  disciple  after  him,  to 
the  farrier,  in  preference  to  the  more  violent 
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escbarotics,  which  sometimes  corrode  the  ten- 
dons themselves,  as  well  as  the  superfluous 
substance  intended  to  be  destroj'ed.  Being 
resolved  not  to  make  the  experiment  by  halves, 
and  having  a  right  to  a  leap  of  Croney,  I  sent 
the  mare  to  straw-^  ard,  and  had  her  covered  in 
the  spring.  She  proved  barren,  and  came  up 
after  a  run  of  a  year  and  a  half,  perfectly 
sound,  her  legs  as  fine  as  when  foaled,  and  the 
marks  of  the  operation  scarcely  visible.  1  rode 
her  a  few  weeks,  and  I  perceived  she  frequently 
dropped  in  her  joints.  She  at  length  fell  side- 
wise  with  me,  in  cantering  down  hill,  and 
doubling  my  left  knee,  under  her,  nearly  dis- 
located it;  the  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  part 
remain  as  an  everlasting  remembrance  of  her, 
to  this  hour.  But  I  am  by  no  means  con- 
vinced, that  her  dropping  related  at  all  to  the 
operation  which  had  been  performed,  and  which 
I  think  deserves  farther  trial.  Surcreon  Wood- 
thorp,  then  of  the  dragoons,  an  amateur  and 
excellent  practical  judge  of  horses,  and,  amongst 
our  medical  gentlemen,  one  of  the  best  quali- 
fied for  veterinary  practice,  if  he  chose  the 
trouble  of  it,  took  this  mare  into  Nottingham- 
shire, where  I  was  afterwards  informed  she 
won  a  match,  and  was  then  sold  to  carry 
a  lady,  no  windgalls  reappearing,  nor  any 
complaint  of  her  going  unsafe.    The  reader 
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Will  excuse  my  circumstantiality  and  mention 
of  names,  to  the  observance  of  which  I  am  in- 
duced, by  reading  certain  cases  which  bear  the 
most  palpable  marks  of  fabrication.  By  this 
method,  windgalls  upon  any  part  of  the  limbs, 
may  be  safely  eradicated,  and  this  brings  me 
to —  ' 

The  BoG-sPAViN,  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
hock  behind,  or  jelly-bag,  which  was  exsected, 
and  a  perfect  sound  cure  made  upon  a  colt  by 
Bracken  (see  his  Second  Volume,  p.  214.) 
Cast  the  horse,  and  let  a  person  press  the 
windgalls  which  appear  between  the  bones  on 
the  outside  of  the  hock,  to  render  the  bladder 
more  tense  and  palpable  for  the  operator. 
Keep  clear  of  the  vein,  and  cut  boldly  and 
deeply  into  the  tumour.  Apply  the  corrosive, 
and  secure  it,  by  introducing  dossils  of  lint 
tied  with  a  thread,  and  dipped  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. A  little  Armenian  bole  may  be  mixed 
with  the  powder,  which  ought  to  be  used  once 
in  three  days.  Heal  with  common  digestive. 
If  a  swelhng  of  the  joint  ensue,  foment.  In 
1 788  I  bought  a  very  fine  young  horse  for  a 
trifle,  so  lame  with  bog-spavins  as  scarcely  to 
be  able  to  creep,  with  a  view  of  curing  him  ; 
but  I  could  not  find  a  farrier  in  my  neighbour- 
hood then,  who  would  undertake  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  have  no  dexterity  of  that  kind  my- 
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self.  I  have  had  several  horses  afflicted  with 
this  malady,  and  can  assure  those  from  experi- 
ence, who  are  in  the  predicament,  that  blister- 
ing, firing,  taking  up  veins,  and  fomenting,  in 
short  any  palliative  method  of  cure  for  it,  will 
rather  benefit  their  farrier  than  their  horse. 

In  No.  I.  Veterinary  Transactions,  Profes- 
sor Coleman  says,  "  therefore  the  opening  of 
windiralls  cannot  succeed."    1  must  own,  the 
Professor's  short  theoretical  observations  on 
this  head,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  me; 
and  I  wish  before  he  had  decided  so  perempto- 
rily upon  a  matter  of  great  moment,  that  he 
liad  attended  to  the  case  recorded  in  Bracken, 
and  to  the  experiment  I  have  just  related ;  at 
any  rate,  that  he  had  not  left  the  matter  as  he 
found  it,  but  hud  favoured  us  with  some  prac- 
tical and  decisive  reasoning,  to  which  we  should 
have  paid  all  due  respect.    With  regard  to  the 
new  discovery  of  the  identity  of  windgalls  and 
mucous  capsules,  which  at  present  remains  hy- 
pothetical, its  importance  is  nearly  as  great,  as 
whether  we  adopt  the  old,  or  the  new  term. 
The  nature  of  the  maladv,  the  secretion  and 
purposes  of  the  mucus,  and  the  causes  of  its 
extravasation,  have  been  long  well  known,  and 
veterinary  science  stood  rather  in  need  of  a 
good  method  of  cure,  than  a  new  name.  I 
acknowledge,  and  indeed  my  reader  must  have 
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perceu^ed,  that  I  have  considerable  apprehen- 
sion, from  the  various  new  nomenclatures,  at 
present  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  science. 

Mr.  Coleman  observes,  "  it  has  not  been 
generally  understood,  that  the  same  bags  exist 
in  all  horses  when  first  foaled."  It  may  be  re- 
plied, that  no  smatterer  in  physiology  could  be 
unacquainted  oF  the  existence  of  mucous  glands, 
aUliough  such  an  one  might  probably  be  unin- 
formed, for  a  time,  that  the  glands  had  changed 
ihelr  names  to  purses  or  capsules.  As  to  the 
existence  of  bags  on  the  joints  of  horses  previ- 
ously to  labour  and  domestication,  neither  men 
acquainted  or  "  unacquainted  with  the  subject," 
could  possibly  be  apprized  of  them,  for  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons — their  non-existence;  la- 
bour and  straining  are  nece^isary  to  convert  these 
inucous  glands  into  tumid  and  palpable  bags, 
granting  the  identity  of  the  hiirscc  and  the 
windgalls,  which  is  yet  far  from  proved.  The 
tdiminated  mucus  may  have  formed  to  itself  a 
bag.  See  Bell's  x'Vnatomy  on  the  hiirscc  iniicii' 
see.  Lastly,  (for  my  habits  have  led  me  to  a 
liuich  greater  familiarity  with  the  living,  than 
the  dead  horse)  is  every  windgall  situated  pre- 
cisely upon  a  mucous  capsule  ?  If  so,  the 
whole  important  result  is,  that  we  have  only 
to  do  with  the  bursce  in  their  diseased,  not 
their  natural  state,  and  the  matter  is  brought 
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to  a  level  with  Mr.  Blaine's  grand  discovery 
relative  to  barbs  and  paps.  Mr.  Coleman 
speaks  of  "  erroneous  and  fatal  practice/'  from 
what  he  styles  false  suppositions,  evidently 
pointing  out  those  who  have  opened  windgalls; 
but  has  he  any  facts  or  proofs  ?  Was  Bracken, 
the  first  regular  professional  man  who  opened 
windgalls;  one  of  the  *'  not  well  acquainted  I" 
I  am  concerned  to  observe,  that  the  Professor 
has  hinted  approbation  of  the  common  practice 
of  farriers  in  using  the  cautery  to  M-indgalls ;  a 
remedy,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  worse  than  the 
original  disease  ;  and  by  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  thoroughly  practical  Osmer,  (such  are 
the  men  this  country  wants,  although  it  so  un- 
gratefully and  unwisely  neglected  him,)  "  the 
outer  tegument  or  skin  is  rendered  rigid  and 
indurcited  ;  hence  the  pain  occasioned  by  these 
tumours  is  greater  than  it  was  before,  and  the 
horse  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  cart." 

OSLETS,   SpLENTS,  SpaA^INS,  DISTOR- 
TIONS,  Curb,  Ringbone.     These  bony 
excrescences,  differently   situated,   all  origi- 
nate in  the  same  proximate  cause,  an  extra- 
vasation of  the  cement,  mucilage,  or  oil  of 
the  joints,  which  gradually  condenses  and  be- 
comes ossified.    1  have  said,  that  when  com- 
pletely ossified  they  are  incurable ;  but  proba- 
bly, a  radical  operation,  judiciously  performed, 
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niiglit  succeed.  The  owners  of  all  young 
horses  should  constantly  watch  the  parts  whence 
these  excrescences  put  forth,  and  take  them  in 
hand  instantly,  when  success  need  not  be  doubt- 
ed ;  since  the  matter  not  being  firmly  con* 
dertsed,  its  absorption  might  be  promoted  by 
repellents,  and  it  might  be  compulsively  re- 
turned again  into  the  refluent  blood.  Watch 
any  invisible  lameness  or  pain,  as  there  is  al- 
ways an  uneasiness  in  the  parts  previous  to  afi 
e.vosfosis.  Rub  hard  three  times  a  day,  twenty 
minutes  each  time,  with  a  piece  of  Brazil 
wood,  or  any  smooth  substance.  Rub  in  goose 
grease,  and  the  most  active  discutients,  cam- 
phorated spirit,  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  a  little 
distilled  vinegar.  Puncture.  Blister  a  number 
of  times.    Brisk  mercurial  physic. 

I  have  my  doubts  concerning  a  blood-spa- 
vin, variV)  or  dilatation  of  the  vein,  within- 
side  the  hock;  not  that  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible, but  because  our  best  writers  speak  con- 
fusedly about  it,  evidently  from  the  accounts 
of  the  elder  farriers,  who  describe  a  bog  under 
the  name  of  a  wet-spavin^  but  erroneously  sup- 
pose it  fed  by  the  master- vein.  Supposing  the 
real  existence  of  a  vaj'iVf  repel  and  bandage ; 
if  that  will  not  succeed,  tie  the  vein,  a  crooked 
needle  and  waxed  thread  being  passed  under 
it,  both  above  and  below  the  swelling,  Nihieh 
.    VOL.  ir.  A  a 
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must  be  suffered  to  digest  away  with  the  hga- 
tures ;  dress  with  turpentine,  honej^,  and  spirit 
of  wine. 

Gibson  records  a  successful  operation  upon  a 
confirmed  bone-spavin.  Both  he  and  Osmer 
improved  upon  the  method  of  the  old  farriers, 
in  this  case;  though  these  last,  according  to 
Markham,  used  sometimes  to  dissect  and  lay 
bare  the  spavin,  which  they  then  chipped  off 
with  a  fine  chissel,  a  quarter  inch  broad,  and 
a  hammer,  keeping  clear  of  vein  and  sinews: 
■then  dressed  with  verdigrease  and  nerve  oil; 
;in  three  days  washed  with  vinegar;  plaister  of 
pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine ;  healed  in  seven 
days. 

•  The  spavin  in  Gibson's  case,  was  deeply  seated 
in  the  hock  of  a  hunter.  He  first  applied  as 
stronc:  a  caustic  as  he  dared  venture,  for  fear  of 
-hurting  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  but  inef- 
-feptually  ;  when  judging  rightly  that  his  hand 
possessed  an  elective  power  which  the  caustics 
had  not,  he  determined  on  the  cautery.  The 
irons  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  fleam,  that 
they  might  penetrate  deep,  but  not  pointed  ; 
rounded  on  the  face,  and  thick  towards  the 
back.  Some  small  blood  vessels  were  divided, 
.and  a  pretty  large  eii'usion  of  blood  ensued,  to 
■which  a  styptic  was  applied.  The  wound  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  long,  with  two  oi 
three  short  lines  on  each  side,  was  drefssgd  with 


dry  tow  until  the  third  day,  that  the  hemorrhage 
might  be  fully  stopped.  Several  days  a  gleet 
of  viscid  water;  great  pain,  inflammation,  and 
swelHng  of  the  hock.  Fomentations — First 
dressings,  turpentine  on  tow;  afterwards  with 
finely  ground  precipitate,  two  drachms  to  one 
ounce  turpentine.  Plentiful  discharge  of  thin 
glutinous  matter,  for  two  months,  before  the 
skin  began  to  close  and  cover  the  wound, 
when  the  matter  became  laudable.  Walking 
exercise.  The  precipitate  which  entered  into 
the  nervous  parts,  supposed  of  great  benefit. 
Physicked  during  the  cure.  Sore  healed  in 
three  months,  and  the  hair  grew,  excepting  a 
small  spot,  over  which  a  defensive  plaister. 
Hunted  same  season,  and  ever  afterwards  per- 
fectly sound. 

In  May  1805,  perceived  in  a  six  year  old 
gelding,  lately  set  on  his  haunches,  and  in- 
tended for  a  charger,  an  incipient  thorough- 
pin,  and  disposition  to  bog-spavins  in  both 
bocks.  Applied  a  perpetual  blister  to  the  thp-t 
roughpin,  which  was  continued  three  months^ 
the  horse  being  moderately  worked  the  while. 
The  thoroughpin  was  perfectly  cured,  or  ra- 
ther prevented  from  reaching  maturity,  or  the 
incurable  state;  and  the  spavins,  athmg  which 
I  did  not  expect,  receded,  and  the  parts  be- 
came fine. 

A  a  2 
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Osmer's  method  (Spavin)  \a  ill)  which  however 
he  does  not  warrant  success,  was  to  introduce  ii 
caustic  enveloped  in  Hnt,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, which  I  have  no  room  to  describe ;  and  I 
only  notice  it  to  state,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
]\Ir.  Robson's  Spider,  the  famous  trotter,  was 
killed  b}'  the  bungling  attempt  of  a  farrier  at 
this  method  ;  the  corroding  poison  of  the  ap- 
plication was  so  efiectual  and  speedy,  that  it 
reached  the  horse's  heart  in  about  forty-eight 
hours,  when  he  died  in  great  agonies. 

Distortions  or  Luxations  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Hock.  By  a  wrench  or 
strain,  sometimes  the  small  bones  are  jarred 
and  displaced.  The  swelling  generally  appears 
on  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  hock.  Ex- 
treme stiffness  and  inaptitude  to  motion.  If 
possible,  force  the  bone  into  its  place,  filling 
up  the  forepart  of  the  hock  v.  ith  tow,  and  the 
cavities  on  each  side,  and  also  all  the  other  ca- 
vities and  vacancies,  applying  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, soaked  in  vinegar,  over  the  distortion, 
and  binding  the  whole  wiih  a  broad  soft  roller 
or-list.    Six  months  run  at  grass. 

In  firing  a  Rinc-Ito  ne,  use  a  thinner  instru- 
ment thaii  common,  drawing  the  lines  barely 
a  quarter  inch  (hstant,  and  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely like  a  chain.  j\Iild  bhster,  afterwards 
Burgundy  pitch  plaistcr.    This,  however,  I 
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have  known  not  lo  succeed.  As  to  drawing 
the  soal,  it  is  perfectly  useless ;  and  the  opera- 
tion, as  described  by  Solleysel,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  red  hot  knife,  is  dreadful  to 
think  of. 

•     JaKDONS,    IIOUGII-BONEY,    OR  CaPPED 

IIocKs  (Vol.  I.  Defects.)  Indurated  tumours, 
to  be  treated  in  the  beginning,  like  initient 
spavins  and  splents  ;  when  confirmed,  they  are 
nearly  as  difficult  as  those  to  remove. 
■  String-halt,  although  incurable,  may 
and  ought  to  1)6  treated  with  palliative  reme- 
dies, which  will  prevent  its  progress  to  the  last 
stage,  when  the  complaint  becomes  exceedingly 
unsightlv,  and  considerably  diminishes  the  va- 
lue of  the  horse.  Loose  stable,  and  as  mucl? 
running  abroad  as  possible.  ,  After  a  hard  day's 
work,  a  warm  hath  for  both  hinder  legs,  up  to 
the  hocks,  as  long  as  the  water  continues  warm; 
rub  bone  dry  with  linen  cloths.  Repeat  in  the 
morning.  If  very  bad,  comfortable  fomenta- 
tions. Anoint  the  back-sinews,  and  about  the 
hocks,  with  a  liniment  made  of  goose-grense 
and  spirit  doubly  camphorated,  well  rubbed  in. 
I  nursed  the  string-halt  many  years,  and  should 
be  well  content  to  experience  the  same  trouble 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  on  the  same  terms. 
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HURTS  UPON  THE  CORONET,  TREADS, 
SANDCRACKS,  CORNS,  GRAVELLING, 
BRUISED  THRUSH,  RETRAIT,  CLOr' 
ING,  &C.  QUITTOR,  AND  FALSE  QUAR-» 
TER. 

In  Hurts  upon  the  Coronet,  and  Treads 
on  the  Heelsj  the  rationale  is  giving  instant  at- 
tention; when  that  may  be  made  whole  in  a 
day  or  two,  which,  if  neglected,  may  cost 
months  and  pounds,  and  at  last  be  an  incom- 
plete cure.  I  had  once  a  fine  cart-horse, 
three  months  in  the  stable,  under  the  farrier's 
hands,  and  five  months  afterwards  abroad,  in 
consequence  of  a  simple  tread  upon  his  heel  by 
another  horse.  Cleanse  well  with  warm  suds  or 
urine,  dress  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  brandy, 
or  Friar's  Balsam,  no  greasy  applications  on 
any  account.  Bind  up  and  preserve  from  dirt. 
If  a  wound  between  hair  and  hoof,  from  a  stub 
or  any  sharp  body,  and  the  membrane  bulge 
out,  use  the  subhmate  water,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing  mixture,  or  sal  ammoniac  in  campho- 
rated spirits.  Bind  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  lead, 
or  card,  upon  the  part.  Press  once  a  day. 
See  Wounds, 
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The  Sandcrack,  called  by  the  Frendi, 
Seinic,  is  a  cleft  in  the  liooF,  either  up  and 
down,  or  with  the  grain,  in  which  latter  case 
it  is  much  easiest  cured.    The  cause  is  drj  ness 
of  the  hoof,  either  natural  or  accidental,  and 
the  malady  should  be  prevented  by  those  stable 
measures  of  ablution,  cold  or  warm,  already 
treated  on  at  large.    Should  the  cleft  be  con- 
siderable, at  no  rate  work  the  horse,  but  let 
him  walk  abroad  in  a  light  bar-shoe  with  the 
hoof  bound  up,  and  occasionally  attended  to. 
Cut  the  edges  smooth  with  a  knife,  that  the 
horn  may  not  press  the  tender  parts  ;  wasii 
clean  with  warm  suds,  and  dress  with  tincture 
of  myrrh,  applying  tow  dipped  in  the  tincture; 
bind  fast  with  list,  and  tarred  rope-yarji.  Jn 
case  of  hoUowness  under  the  Seime,  and  con- 
sequent danger  to  the  gristle  or  ligament,  it  is 
recommended  by  Gibson  to  lire  with  irons 
moderately  heated  :  of  this  operation  I  have 
had  no  experience. 

Corns,  (p.  208,  Vol  I.)  La  Fosse,  so  at- 
tached to  sub-divisions,  has  improved  upon 
Solleysel,  by  making  five  instead  of  three 
species  of  Bleiint :  In  fact  there  are  two,  the 
natural  and  accidental;  the  one  occasioned  by 
compression  of  the  hoof  itself,  in  bad  feet,  with 
wiry  heels  and  scarcely  any  binders;  the  others 
by  that  of  the  shoe,  pr  the  intrusion  of  gravel, 
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or  small  stones  under  it.  The  preventive  re- 
medy is  the  new  style  of  shoeing.  If  the  bruise 
appear  dry,  with  no  tendency  to  suppuration, 
extirpate  it  by  degrees  with  the  knife,  or  rub  in 
frequently  some  spirituous  apphcation,  and  na- 
ture will  in  time  outgrow  the  blemish ;  turpen- 
tine and  camphorated  spirits  mixed  ;  should  the 
horse  travel  tenderly,  a  light  bar-shoe.  In  case 
of  suppuration,  make  a  small  opening  for  the 
matter,  and  stop  with  pledgets  laid  one  over 
the  other,  dipped  in  the  proper  digestive,  warm. 
In  narrow  heels,  cut  away  the  horji  which 
presses  upon  the  blewie, 

Gravellii^g.  The  intrusion  of  gravel  in- 
to the  feet,  chiefly  through  the  nail-holes;  oi\e 
of  the  many  ill  consequences  of  the  common 
method  of  shoeing,  according  to  w  hich,  the 
shoes  are  hollow,  and  apt  to  admit  and  retain 
the  gravel,  and  the  sole  pared  so  thin,  that  it 
easily  penetrates.  The  horse  halts  and  desires 
to  go  upon  his  toes,  and  the  hoof  is  inflamed  ; 
but  as  other  accidents,  such  for  instance  as  a 
clumsy  shoe  setting  hard  upon  the  heel,  may 
occasion  similar  signs,  suffer  not  the  soal  to  be 
cut  away  rashh^,  under  the  idea  of  searching 
for  gravel :  but  should  there  really  be  gravel, 
it  must  needs  be  drawn  out  by  manual  opera- 
tion, on  account  of  the  spiral  form  of  the 
hoof,  which  occasions  any  substance  admitted 
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to  work  upwards  towards  the  coronet,  whence 
a  quittor  may  arise.  This  shews  very  clearly 
the  folly  of  the  old  practice  of  stopping  up  a 
gravelled  foot  by  night,  and  suffering  the  horse 
to  be  travelled  on.  Having  by  moderate 
pinching,  found  the  offending  matter,  get  it  all 
out  as  clean  as  possible  with  the  drawing  knife. 
Your  success  will  be  known  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  blackness;  wash  and  deterge  well 
with  warm  beer,  in  which  is  melted  strons: 
soap  and  salt.  Leave  the  hole  rough,  and  hol- 
lowed, larger  internally  than  at  the  orifice,  to 
the  end,  that  it  may  better  contain  the  appli- 
cation. Charge  as  usual.  The  gravel  being 
pll  eradicated  at  a  certaintj^  but  by  no  means 
else,  burning  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  dropped 
in  ;  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch,  or  rosin. 

The  above  method  being  ineffectual  to  dis- 
lodge the  gravel,  which  may  have  penetrated 
deep,  and  laid  long  enough  to  rot  the  coffin- 
bone:  enlarge  the  wound,  cut  away  the  rotten 
llesh,  and  dry  and  cleanse  the  bone  with  -a 
cautery,  pointed  sugar-loaf-form,  as  recom^ 
mended  by  Bracken.  Press  the  bone  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  dossils  of  lint,  dipped  in  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh-aloes  half  an  ounce;  tincture  of 
euphorbium,  two  drachms.  Mix.  Cover  with 
green,  or  precipitate  ointment.  Poultice  the 
whole  foot,  if  necessary.    This  method  is  less 
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painful  and  more  effectual,  than  conng  out 
the  gravel  with  sublimate. 

Bruised  Frusii,  this  happens  to  fleshy 
froffs  or  in  runnino;  thrushes.  Poultice  with 
stale  beer  grounds,  &c.  use  the  knife  judi- 
ciously. Detergents,  repellents,  styptics,  as 
before.  Our  late  numerous  veterinary  writers, 
copying  one  from  the  other,  seem  totally  unac- 
c^uainted  with  the  natural  running  thrush,  which 
the  most  perfect  shoeing  cannot  remedy,  and 
to  talk  of  curing  which,  by  pn^ssure,  is  pure  in- 
sanity. 

Retrait,  Cloying,  or  Pricking, 
WITH  Nail,  or  Stub.  The  two  former 
are  old  terms.  Hetrait  is  when  a  horse  is 
pricked  by  the  smith,  but  the  error  being  per- 
ceived, the  nair  is  instantly  withdrawn.  A 
borse  was  said  to  be  cloyed,  when  the  whole 
nail  was  driven  into  the  quick,  and  clenched. 
This  latter  case,  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
would  not  remain  long  unattended  to;  and  in 
a  retrait,  although  the  whole  of  the  nail  should 
have  been  withdrawn,  a  tender-footed  horse 
may  go  a  little  lame,  and  such  accidents  should 
always  be  acknowledged  by  the  smith,  who 
may  be  by  no  means  in  fault.  Let  the  horse 
stand  in  the  stable  some  days  without  shoes, 
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pare  the  Avoiinded  side,  and  wash  the  hoof  with 
urine,  and  if  any  apparent  wound,  use  the 
spirituous  apphcation. 

Any  nail,  stub,  or  thorn,  having  been  ex- 
tracted, to' effect  which  no  time  ought  ever  to 
be  lost,  wash,  dress,  and  slop,  as  ah'eady  di- 
rected. Tar  and  turpentine  are  frequently 
used.  If  from  pain  and  discharge  of  matter, 
some  remnant  may  be  suspected  to  remain  be- 
hind, pare  as  thin  as  possible,  and  introduce  a 
bit  of  sponge  tent,  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and 
give  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  remnant, 
Avith  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  or  encourage  it  to 
come  away  by  digestion:  should  this  proceed- 
ing be  ineffectual,  and  the  lameness  continue, 
with  a  sanious  and  fetid  discharge,  use  your 
drawing  knife  cautiously,  and  examine  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound. 

Bartlet  says,  if  a  nail  be  so  driven  as  to 
wound  the  tendon,  the  soal  must  be  drawn,  on 
account  of  the  gleet  which  will  ensue.  I  must 
confess  myself  unprepared  to  judge  of  that. 
He  says  farther,  that  should  the  joint  of  the 
foot  be  penetrated,  or  a  nail  pass  up  to  the 
nut-bone,  the  case  is  incurable.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  the  old  applications  for  drawing  out 
stubs,  Sec.  the  sagacious  prescribers  of  which 
really  thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  their  me- 
jd.icamejits  endowed  with  the  mechanical  powers 
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of  the  forceps,  instead  of  merely  digestive  ones; 
as  some  old  goodies,  even  ncw-a-dajs,  bless 
out  thorns. 

,    QUITTOK   AND   FaLSE  QuAIiTER.*  caUSe 

and  consequence.    A  quittor,  formerly  called 
by  our  farriers  a  qiiittor-bone,  or  horny  quit- 
tor,  is  the  Java rt  of  the  French  school.    It  is 
a  hard  round  lump,  or  excrescence  upon  the 
coronet,  between  hair  and  hoof,  on  one  or  the 
other,  but  usually  the  inside  quarter  of  the  foot. 
Its  cause  is  the  ascent  of  a  foreign  body,  or 
mori)id  material  from  the  bottom,  or  soal,  up- 
ward; as  a  nail,  a  quantity  of  gravel,  or  the 
extravasated  matter  of  a  bj  uise  or  corn,  which 
could  find  no  vent  below ;  these  forcing  their 
way  between  the  quarter  and  the  coffin-bone, 
work  a  passage  to  the  coronet,  by  destroying 
the  foliated  substance,  and  corrupting  all  the 
adjacent  parts.    This  disease  may  be  a  consi- 
derable time  in  breeding,  to  the  exquisite  tor- 
ture of  the  animal,  whose  wincing,  as  well  as 
the  lump  and  inflammation  upon  his  coronet, 
are  perhaps  totally  neglected  by  the  biped  his 
master,  until  suppuration,  and  an  ulcer  of  the 
most  stubborn  and  dans-erous  kind  ensue.  I 
have  been  describing  the  thorough  quittor, 
of  all  maladies  to  which  the  horse's  foot  is  liable, 
the  most  hopeless,  if  we  except  the  founder; 
\\hich  makes  it  necessary  to  caution  the  reade<: 
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against  those  superficial  and  palliative  methods  so 
confidently  recommended.  Any  thing  short  of 
the  most  radical  operation  in  this  case,  will 
endanger  the  speedy  and  total  loss  of  the  hoof, 
for  which  reason  no  cure  can  possibly  be  made 
without  the  ill  consequence  of  a  False  Quar- 
ter, or  seam  down  the  hoof,  from  necessary 
loss  of  substance.  A  horse  with  this  latter 
defect,  may  be  very  sound  in  slow  draft,  but 
I  never  knew  one  in  my  life,  that  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  ride.  They  are  apt  to  drop 
down  suddenly  as  if  shot.  A  superficial  quit- 
tor,  originating  above,  in  which  the  cartilage 
is  untouched,  or  a  mere  wound  or  ulcer  in  the 
coronet,  is  curable  by  the  method  already  de- 
scribed. 

St.  Bel  compares  the  horny  qulttor  to  the 
third  species  of  whitlow  on  the  human  naii. 
Bating  a  httle  flourish,  d  la  coutiunc,  that 
author  is  much  superior  to  any  in  our  lan- 
guage, on  the  cure  of  this  disease;  I  shall 
therefore  follow  him.  Probe  the  ulcer,  care- 
fully following  the  direction  of  the  fiftulas,  to 
discover  whether  the  cartilage  be  affected  ;  but 
if  it  should  be  impossible  to  judge  exactly  of 
the  irregular  bottoms  of  the  wound,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  following  opera- 
tions. Reduce  the  horse's  solid  food,  and  give 
mashes  of  bran  and  ground  corn,  with  plenty 
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of  white  water.  Pare  the  hoof,  rasp  the  quar- 
ter thin  near  the  seat  of  the  operation,  and  wrap 
the  foot  up  in  an  emoUient  poultice  two  or 
three  days.  Having  cast  the  horse  upon  plenty  of 
litter,  and  made  a  hgature  round  the  pastern,  to 
prevent  a  flux  of  blood,  an  incision  is  to  be 
made  with  a  history  or  knife,  parallel  with  the 
coronet,  and  long  enough  to  discover  the  car- 
tilage in  all  its  extent.  Cut  away  as  much  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  necessary,  but 
preserve  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter  and  heel, 
as  a  support,  if  possible;  then  with  the  instru- 
ment called  a  sage-lcaf,  from  its  form,  having 
a  blunt  back,  and  being  slightly  bent,  cut  away 
the  cartilage  gradually  at  three  or  four  different 
attempts.  In  passing  the  instrument  behind  the 
cartilage,  which  covers  the  principal  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  its  articulation  with  the  bone  of  the 
coronet,  the  operator  must  use  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, since  if  he  make  an  accidental  opening  or 
breach  in  those,  the  horse  is  lamed  for  ever. 
Scrape  away  lightly  with  the  knife,  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  th«  root  of  the  cartilage,  ob- 
serving to  fix  the  instrument  on  a  solid  part, 
and  gently  bearing  from  within  outward,  to 
avoid  opening  the  adjoining  capsular  ligament. 
When  all  the  cartilage  is  cleared  away,  exa- 
mine the  state  of  the  bone  of  the  foot ;  if  cari- 
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ous,  remove  the  faulty  part,  and  fire,  in  order 
to  exfoliation.  Search  the  wound  carefully  to 
the  bottom,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any 
remaining  sinus  or  fistula;  and  the  operation 
completed,  give  the  first  dressing,  by  applying 
to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  small  pledgets, 
soaked  in  a  mixture  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and 
turpentine.  The  dressings  must  make  an  equal 
but  sudicient  compression  on  all  the  surface, 
and  may  be  finis^licd  by  laying  over  the  wound, 
and  round  the  coronet,  large  pledgets,  to  avoid 
compressing  the  part.  I'he  bandage  consists  of 
a  piece  of  linen,  almost  square,  and  big  enougU 
to  go  round  the  pastern  and  the  foot,  with  a 
roller  three  ells  in  length,  and  two  inches 
broad;  lead  to  the  stable,  and  then  take  off 
the  ligature  from  the  pastern.  Bleed.  ^Febri- 
fugal diet. 

The  first  dressing  must  remuin  a  week,  and 
then  the  wound  must  not  be  probed  for  fear 
of  a  hemorrhage  :  The  second,  five  days,  when 
suppuration  will  have  taken  {)lace,  unless  the 
wound  has  been  too  strongly  compressed  :  dress 
as  at  first.  In  a  few  days  the  third  dressing 
must  come  off,  and  if  any  black  spots  appear  on 
the  surface,  they  commonly  indicate  that  there 
are  yet  relics  of  the  cartilage ;  if  so  remove 
ihem.  Dress  every  other  day  with  the  same 
digesti^'^,  the  cauterized  parts  excepted,  on 
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which  small  pledges,  clipped  in  tincture  of 
myrrh  aloes,  are  to  be  applied.  The  exfoliation 
may  happen  in  two  M  eeks,  or  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  constitution. 

When  the  eschar  has  fallen  off,  the  wound 
soon  fills  up ;  but  should  any  particle  of  the 
cartilage  or  bone  remain,  and  the  exfoliation 
have  been  imperfect,  fresh  fistulae  would  ensue, 
and  occasion  the  necessity  of  a  new  operation  ; 
an  inconvenience  which  1  experienced  before  1 
had  the  advantage  of  reading  St.  Bel's  ]3ook. 
Probe  the  black  spots,  and  if  needful  introduce 
a  sufficiently  solid  tent,  soaked  in  the  above- 
named  tincture,  and  lightly  dusted  over  -svith 
powdered  vitriol,  or  red  precipitate,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  desired  exfoliation,  and  con- 
sume part  of  the  flesh  covering  it.  AVhen  once 
the  wound  is  sound  to  the  bottom,  all  danger  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  trouble  is  amply  recom- 
pensed.   Run  at  grass  previous  to  work. 

narrow  heels,  and  binding  of  the 
hoof;  grogginess  and  surbating  ; 
the  foundered  foot,  and  loss  of 

HOOF. 

Narrow  heels.  I  have  already  spoken 
sufficiently  of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  will  only 
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^dd,  that  hard,  narrow,  and  wiry  heeled  horses, 
of  all  others,  demand  the  new  method  of  shoe- 
ing; and  that  you  had  better  to  avoid  vexation, 
knock  your  horse  on  the  head  at  once,  than 
have  him  shod  b}^  a  common  farrier,  who  will> 
conjurer-like,  every  time  of  shoeing  open  the 
heels ;  that  is  to  say,  cut  away  the  substance 
which  nature  has  placed  there,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  open. 

Grogginess  is  that  stiffness  arising  from 
battering  of  the  hoofs  on  hard  ground,  or  swell* 
ing  of  the  legs,  and  contraction  of  the  sinews. 
A  horse  bearing  all  upon  his  heels  in  his  trot, 
is  styled  grogg}^  and  the  defect  is  generally 
incurable  ;  at  least  I  have  found  it  so  after  ten 
months  trial.   Surbating  is  derived  from  the 
Sobatitura  of  the   old   Italian  writers,  and 
means  beating  of  the  foot,  which  ends  in  a 
founder.  Sudden  accidental  surbating,  or  com- 
pression by  the  shoe,  will  be  remedied  by 
timely  stable  attention.    See  that  Chapter. 

The  Foot-founder  is  an  obstruction  or 
condensation  of  the  humours ;  and  is  either 
acute  and  from  sudden  accident^  or  the  conse- 
quence of  a  long  series  of  predisposing  causes, 
many  of  which  have  already  been  noticed.  A 
sudden  foot-founder  may  be  occasioned  by  sup™ 
pressed  perspiration  (see  Vol.  I.  Index)  or  it 
may  associate  with  the  body-founder,  or  it  may 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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arise  from  standing  constantly  tied  up  in  a  nnt- 
row  stall.    It  is  generally  in  both  feet  cither 
before  or  behind,  sometimes  in  all  four.  There 
is  great  inflanmiation  in  the  parts,  and  swellings- 
of  the  veins  in  the  legs  ;  and  in  the  acute  foun- 
der a  symptoniatiG  fever  attends.    The  acute 
and  chronic  have  been  formerlj^,  and  by  no 
means  improperly  distinguished,  as  the  wet  and 
dry  founder.    By  the  straining  of  the  muscles 
of  the  loins,  in  order  to  favour  the  pained  feet,, 
some  fan'iers  have  supposed  the  disease  to  be  in 
the  loins  ;  however  the  symptoms  of  founder 
are  too  obvious  to   be  mistaken.  Gervase 
Markham  very  aptly  compared  the  sensation 
of  the  horse  from  the  foundered  foot,  to  that 
pricking  and  shooting  experienced  by  the  hu- 
man animal,,  from  obstructed  blood  in  the  foot, 
when  said  to  be  asleep :  but  the  old  farriers 
made  a  dreadful  mistake  in  gartering  up  the 
leg  in  this  ease,  which  must  necessarily  increaser 
the  obstruction,  and  redouble  the  tortures  of 
the  afflicted  beast;  in  shorty  the  number  of  simi- 
lar instances,,  independently  of  any  other  con- 
sideration, ought  to  be  an  eternal  bar  to  confid- 
ing the  medical  or  surgical  care  of  animals  to 
merely  mechanical  hands. 

In  thirty  years,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  a  single  instance  of  a  foot-founder  cured 
by  a  farrier,  nor  have  our  Veterinarians  boasted 
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hiuch  of  their  success:  in  a  chronic  case,  no 
possible  good  could  be  done  in  the  house,  and 
it  w  ould  be  mad  nest  to  attempt  it,  or  rather 
something  else  in  him  who  should  undertake  it 
for  a  fee.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  stable 
is  as  follows  :  as  soon  as  convenient,  cut  the 
toe  until  the  blood  come,  and  let  the  hoof 
bleed  awhile ;  then  with  the  drawing  knife 
make  a  number  of  vertical  incisions,  through 
the  whole  foot,  from  under  the  coronet  almost 
to  the  toe,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  quick,  with-' 
out  even  fearing  to  touch  the  cartilages;  the 
feet  may  be  wrapped  in  emollient  poultices  a 
few  days,  afterwards  charge  with  tar,  and  pow-. 
dered  olibanum;  or  pitch  and  rosin.  After-s 
wards  turn  the  horse  off,  for  six  months  at  least, 
upon  salt  pastures  in  preference,  but  at  any 
rate,  where  shelter  mav  be  had,  and  where  feed 
is  not  too  difficult  to  come  at,  or  the  foundered 
creature  may  starve  either  for  want,  or  from 
cold. 

In  an  acute  founder,  bleed;  allow  an  open- 
ing diet,  with  sahne  physic,  nitre,  and  glyster.^, 
as  in  fever  and  molten-grease.  Pare  down  the 
erustand  thin  the  soal.  Soak  the  feet  and  legs 
thoroughly  in  warm  water,  in  which  bran  has 
been  scalded;  and  afterwards  gently  rub  dry 
with  cloths.  Leave  the  feet  all  night  in  pouU 
tlces  of  mealy  potatoes  and  scalded  bran,  mixed 

B  b  2 
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up  with  oil  of  tarpentine,  which  may  be  conti> 
nued  three  nights.    jNIy  feason  for  advising 
potatoes,  is  because  I  find  they  retain  the  heat 
much  longer  than  any  of  the  usual  articles. 
Prepare  the  fotus,  (with  or  without  spirits,  op 
sal  ammoniac)  or  bath  for  the  legs  and  feet,  re- 
commended, Vol.  I.  (Stable)  in  which  steep  then> 
well,  keeping  the  liquor  to  a  constant  convenient 
lieat,  full-  half  an  hour  ;  giving  the  legs  after- 
"wards  long  continued  gentle  frictions.  Stop  the 
feet  with  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  warm 
mixture  of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  and  cam- 
phorated spirits ;  and  bind  the  hoofs  round  with 
flannel  dipped  in  the  same  mixture.  These  mea- 
sures must  be  persevered  in  strictly  three  times 
a  day,  until  tlie  condensed  and  stagnated  hu- 
mours are  rendered  sufliciently  fluid  for  circu- 
lation,  when  the  over-stretched  vessels  hem^r* 
disburdened  of  tlieir  superfluous  contents,  nray 
be  restored  to  their  proper  tone  by  restringent 
applications.    Walking  exercise  in  the  mean- 
time will  be  beneficial;  but  it  must  be  in  a  dry 
Qnd  warm  place,  and  the  greatest  care  taken 
that  tlie  feet  be  not  wetted,  and  the  horse 
should  be  led,  not  ridden.    AVhen  the  inflam- 
mation shall  have  subsided,  and  the  proper  feel- 
ing of  the  feet  have  returned,  measures  directly 
opposite  to  the  foregoing  must  be  adapted. 
Wash  the  feet  in  urine  and  vinegar^  first  blood- 
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warm,  afterwards  cold;  bathe  the  legs  with  the 
restringent  •embrocation,  lead  abroad  daily,  and 
prepare  by  degrees  for  the  only  effectual  resto- 
ratives, grass,  and  the  dew  of  heaven.  These 
■  measures  failing,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
operation  prescribed  in  the  chronic  case.  The 
old  farriers,  and  St.  Bel. after  them,  remarked 
that  a  foundered  horse,  by  way  of  easing  the 
tension  and  pain  in  his  legs  and  feet,  would 
place  himself  upon  his  back.  AYould  it  not 
promote  the  reflux  of  the  stagnant  humours  to 
continue  the  horse  in  that  posture  half  an  hour 
a  day,  upon  a  soft  bed,  extending  and  fasten- 
ing up  his  four  legs,  in  such  sort,  that  the  liga- 
ture did  not  impede  the  course  of  the  blood?  I 
'hope  the  ladies  will  pardon  the  comparison,  but 
I  suppose  I  caught  this  idea  from  the  memoirs 
^;ither  of  ]\Irs.  Bellamy,  or  Mrs.  Anne  Sheldon ; 
■one  of  whom  laid  all  night  with  her  hands  tied 
up  above  her  head,  in  order,  by  draining  them 
of  blood,  to  make  them  delicately  white. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  the  general  practice  of 
the  farriers,  to  pare  the  sole  of  the  foundered 
foot  thin,  and  charge  it  Avith  pitch  and  tallow, 
■or  some  such  combustibles,  boiling  hot;  pre- 
cisely so  was  the  patient  served,  in  the  case 
^vhich  I  have  already  quoted,  and  it  appe^ired 
to  me  to  confirm  the  founder.  The  method  1 
have  laid  down,  I  have  J^lways  iseeji  successful 
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in  analogous  cases,  but  as  I  difTer  in  a  material 
|)oint,  as  well  from  our  own  writers  an  from  Pro« 
fessor  St.  Bel,  who  has  treated  this  disease 
more  at  large,  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
enquirer  thither.    Contrary  to  a  principle  laid 
down  elsewhere  by  himself,  in  a  case  of  fluxion, 
inflammation,  and  tension,  when,  speaking  of 
astringents  and  repellents,  he  says,  "  they  fix 
the  humour  in  the  part,  and  coagulate  it, 
"  constringe  the  vessels,  check  the  circulation, 
and  at  length  occasion  induration,  the  effect 
of  the  concretion  of  the  fluids." — He  orders 
a  foundered  and  feverish  foot  to  be  soaked  an 
hour  in  a  cold  bath,  in  which  have  been  in- 
fused the  most  powerful  repellents  and  astrin- 
gents.   This  practice  I  well  know  has  been 
derived  from  ancient  authority,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  Petriis  Crescentius  and  others,  but 
that,  and  even  the  consideration  that  such  me- 
thod has  ever  since  prevailed  in  the  continental 
schools,  is  no  absolute  proof  of  its  rectitude; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  applying  a  snow-ball  by  way  of 
poultice  to  9  feverish  head.    I  must  entreat 
the  reader  not  to  misunderstand  me ;  I  do  not 
pretend  to  dogmatize  upon  this  point,  I  am 
only  submitting  my  opinion  to  the  correction 
of  professional  men.    I  have  repeatedly  seen 
very  ill  effects  from  even  nioderate  cooUers  and 
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repellents,  applied  to  hot  and  surbated  feet. 
See  p.  304,  for  the  use  of  warmth,  and  relaxents 
■to  the  opthalmic  eye,  an  analogous  case  with 
respect  to  inflammation  and  a  turgescency  of 
the  vessels;  but  much  depends  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

When  from  any  accident  the  whole  hoof 
shall  become  loose,  so  as  to  indicate  an  entire 
.parting  from  the  bone,  prepare  a  pliable  leathern 
boot  with  a  strong  sole,  fitted  to  the  foot,  to  be 
laced  around  the  pastern.  The  boot  to  be 
bolstered  and  stopjx-d  with  soft  flax  or  tow, 
that  the  horse  may  tread  as  easy  as  possible, 
and  the  stopping  to  be  daily  renewed.  Dress 
with  wound  ointment,  in  wliich  is  mixed  myrrh, 
mastich,  and  olibanum,  very  finely  powdered. 
In  case  of  fungus ;  precipitate,  sublimate  wa^ 
ter,  &c.  Should  the  coflfin  be  sound,  a  good 
new  hoof  will  be  produced ;  but  it  must  be 
noted,  the  old  hoof  will  fall  spontaneously,  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  removed  by  violence, 
•or  the  knife ;  unkss  indeed  when  it  may  com- 
|)ress  the  new. 

Captain  Raymond  of  the  West,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  a  ca^  of  a  strong  convex,  or 
|)oniiced  foot.  He  cut  away  boldly,  but  by 
degrees,  until  he  came  to  a  mass  of  extrava- 
sated  blood,  which  being  discharged,  the  foot 
recovered  its  shape  and  use.    I  have  had  seve- 
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ral  cart  horses  in  this  way.  It  is  a  misery  to 
see  them  hibour  with  any  form  of  a  shoe,  and  I 
think,  if  there  be  any  hope  in  the  case,  gene- 
rally it  must  arise  from  a  run  abroad  only. 

LAMENESS  FROM  RELAXED  OR  CON^ 
TRACTED  SINEWS. 

The  usual  seats  of  these  lamenesses  in  horses, 
are  the  Knee-joints;  the  Back-sinews, 
OT  Tendo  Achilles ;  the  Pastern,  and  Cof- 
fin-joints; the  Loins,  or  Couplings; 
the  Hip,  or  Whirl-bone  ;  the  Stifle,  and 
riocK. 

Alternate  extension  and  contraction,  or  elas- 
ticity, seem  to  be  the  grand  source,  or  medium 
of  motion,  in  all  animated  bodies  ;  the  muscular, 
tendinous^  and  nervous  fibres,  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  the  mascies  themselves,  and  their  ap- 
pendages the  tendons,  are  all  endowed  with 
their  appropriate  portion  of  this  elastic  power. 
The  animal  fibre  I  suppose  to  be  in  its  perfect 
state,  when  its  powers  of  extension  and  retrac- 
tion are  exactly  equal  ;  this  aptitude  for  its  pro- 
per functions,  is  injured  in  various  degrees,  by 
those  causes'which'pi'oduce  inordinate  contract 
tion  or  relaxation,  namely,  heat  and  dessicca- 
tion,  or  overstretching,  attended  with  a  flux  of 
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moisture.  Nothing  can  be  more  apt  than  the 
analogy  so  often  adduced  upon  this  occasion, 
of  a  piece  of  catgut,  which  if  it  become  too 
dr}^,  instead  of  stretching  will  break  ;  or  if 
wetted,  or  overstrained,  loses  in  degree,  or 
perhaps  for  ever,  its  elasicity  or  contractile 
power. 

Generally,  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  ex- 
pand and  loosen,  and  of  cold,  to  contract  or 
draw  into  a  narrower  compass.  (See  Brisson's 
Phj'slcal  Principles  of  Chemistry.)  But  the 
same  physical  causes,  and  the  same  medical  ap^ 
plications,  will,  sometimes,  dependent  on  cer- 
tain contingencies,  produce  directly  opposite  to 
their  general  effects :  all  the  phenomena,  never- 
theless, invariably  combine  to  prove  the  suscep- 
tibility of  impression,  or  irritability  of  the  liv^- 
ing  animal  fibre,  whether  in  its  individual  or 
aggregated  state.  Themison  held,  that  "  ad- 
striction,  contraction,  and  relaxation,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  the  three,  are  the  cause  and  cure  of 
all  diseases  f  and  he  was  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

Bracken  and  Osmer  arc  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  be  consulted  on  lameness  of  the  tendons, 
smce  they  were  practically  acquainted  with  that 
description,  among  which  the  malady  is  most 
frequent,  namely  race-horses.  It  is  laugh- 
able enough  to  read  Burdon  on  the  subject ; 
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tb€  captain  was  a  man  af  great  dispatch,  he 
cured  an  old  strain  in  the  back  sinews  in  half  a 
dozen  nights;  and  of  all  things  in  the  worlds 
with  grease  and  emollient  poultices. 

Osmer,  although  lie  has  written  curiously 
and  well  upon  the  causes  and  cure  of  these 
maladies,  has  bewildered  and  contradicted  him-" 
self  strangely  in  his  endeavours  to  support  the 
absurd  notion  that  tendons  are  inelastic  and  in-» 
capable  of  strain :  St.  Bel  has  gone  farther, 
and  entered  into  various  reasonings  in  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  which  might  be  easily  enough 
refuted  in  detail,  but  that  any  trouble  with  the 
superstructure  is  totally  unnecessary,  since  the 
foundation  itself  may  be  swept  away  w  ith  a  fe\y 
words.  The  tendons,  to  be  capable  of  their 
muscular  action,  must  necessarily  be  elastic, 
in  the  first  place,  let  any  man  make  use  of  the 
extensor  muscle  of  his  leg,  and  extend  or  point 
his  toe  straight  forward  upon  the  level  of  his 
knee,  and  then  clap  his  fingers  upon  the  Jieior 
tendon  just  above  his  heel,  and  he  will  fmd  the 
said  tendon  relaxed  and  flexile  ;  let  him  theu 
elevate  his  toe,  and  depress  his  heel,  and  he 
^vl\\  in  an  instant  feel  the  tendon  firmly  con- 
tracted, and  comparatively  hard  as  a  bar  of 
«teel.  The  same  thing  precisely  he  will  expe- 
rience in  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

Farther,  the  dead  tendons  of  a  horse,  and  of 
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every  other  animal,  are  elastic,  until  they  have 
lost  the  quality  by  a  total  loss  of  moisture ;  it  is 
true  indeed  of  elastic  bodies^  that  to  stretch 
them,  they  require  a  mechanic  force  in  propor- 
tion to  their  substance,  for  which  reason  there 
is  a  greater  appearance  of  elasticity  in  a  single 
fibre,  than  m  a  large  tendon  composed  of  fibres ; 
and  hence  may  have  arisen  the  deception.  That 
the  Tendo  Achilles  m  a  Turkey  is  elastic,  almost 
every  cook  will  vouch,  and  1  can  confirm  their 
report,  from  a  fresh  drawn  one  now  lying  upon 
my  table,  I  shall  moreover  avail  myself  of 
the  higii  authority  of  Dr.  Darwin;  speaking 
of  a  limb,  in  convulsions,  he  says  (Zoon. 
Vol.  II.  p.  327)  "  the  tendon  is  seen  to  be 
stretched/* 

To  assert  that  tendons  are  mere  inirritable, 
inert  and  torpid  bodies,  appears  to  me,  nolx 
only  contrary  to  palpable  experience,  but  a 
wild  and  unnatural  paradox ;  since  in  that  state 
they  would  be  incapable  of  their  proper  muscu- 
lar functions,  and  even  superfluous  and  useless, 
i)ut  there  seems  a  strange  affection  for  paradox 
in  some  men,  which  arises  perhaps  in  certain 
cases,  from  their  suffering  themselves  to  be  in^ 
variably  guided  by  their  own  peculiar  sensa- 
tions, or  from  a  confined  view  of  things;  also 
from  defective  attention  to  the  idiosyncracy  of 
bodies.    This  last  is  often  a  source  of  cruelty. 
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A  certain  gentleman  who  has  lately  written 
iipon  medical  errors,  after  fifty  years  practice, 
not  only  recommends  to  expose  the  body  to 
cold  air  during  the  operation  of  a  purge,  but 
even  answers  for  the  innocence  of  the  cold-bath 
at  that  time. 

A  tendon  being  endowed  with  the  muscular 
power  of  contraction  and  dilatation  (which  I 
liave  instanced,  because  Osmer  pretends  to 
argue  from  its  loose  uncontracted  figure)  or 
rather  such  being  its  natural  offices,  must  of 
course  be  liable  to  injury  from  excess  in  either 
of  these,  and  the  injury  must  consequently  pro^ 
duce  a  defect  of  elasticity  ;  nor  does  that  ncceS' 
sarily  presuppose  elongation,  since  there  is  a 
species  of  elasticity  not  at  all  connected  with 
elongation,  for  instance,  that  of  whale-bone 
and  wood.  But  neither  assert  that  the  ten^- 
dons  of  horses  are  elongated  by  a  strain,  nor 
grant  its  impossibility  :  the  main  tendons  may 
be  secured  from  that  by  their  position,  and 
w  hen  we  see  a  race-horse  which  is  broken  down, 
^vlth  his  fetlock  nearly  upon  the  ground,  it  may 
be  probably  the  ligaments  and  fibres  onlv  which 
are  lengthened,  and  yet,  with  equal  probability, 
the  tendons  themselves  may  be  elongated  in 
their  apportionate  degree;  that  they  become 
softened,  and  lose  part  of  their  tenseness  and 
contractile  force,  under-  these  clrcumstanccaj 
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any  one  may  discover  who  has  feehng  in  hi& 
fingers  ;  and  this  is  all  which  is  contended  lor. 

Strains  are  of  various  degrees,  and  necessary 
to  be  distinguished,  whether  acute  and  recent, 
or  chronic,  and  of  lorfg  standing;  and  in  cases 
of  inferior  concern,  the  fibres  only  are  affected, 
and  that  perhaps  merely  b}^  inliammalion,  as 
when  we  see  the  leg  of  a  young  horse  swelled 
and  painful  after  Mork ;  or  the  fibres  may  be 
relaxed,  or  some  of  them  even  ruptured,  by  a,' 
sudden  strain ;  the  strain  may  happen  to  the 
ligaments,  or  tyers  of  the  joints  ;  and  lastly, 
when  the  force  of  the  strain  is  very  great,  and 
in  case  of  repeated  and  accumulated  injuries  to 
the  tendons  themselves,  the  animal  fibre  may  ' 
gradually  lose  a  portion  of  its  elasticity,  which 
can  then  only  be  restored  as  it  was  lost,  by  gra- 
dual means  ;  a  truth  of  the  utmost  importance  : 
when  the  injuries  have  been  frequent,  the  re- 
storative means  too  long  neglected,  or  th-e 
spring  too  much  weakened,  no  perfect  rein- 
statement of  it  need  ever  be  looked  for. 

The  proper  means  of  restoring  the  tone,  or 
spring  of  relaxed  animal  threads,  are  by  rest, 
and  abatement  of  the  stress  upon  them ;  by 
assuaging  the  inflammation,  and  promoting  the 
absorption  of  the  concomitant  flux  of  humour, 
with  poultices,  partly  emollient  and  partly  re- 
stringent,  and  after  the  tension  shall  have  sub-^ 
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sided,  by  the  application  of  bandage  to  the 
loosened  parts,  and  of  those  rough  and  austere 
substances  which  are  known  to  possess  the  power 
of  bracing  or  drawing  parts  together ;  kistly,  by 
the  actual  cautery,  or  fire:  after  these,  or  in 
conjunction  with  these,  in  horses,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  exposed,  during  a  certain  period, 
to  the  bracing  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  in 
the  human  animal,  to  that  of  water,  or  the 
temperate  or  cold  bath* 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  instead  of  retaining 
the  antiquated  words,  bracers  and  astringents,  I 
might  have  adopted  a  more  fashionable  term 
from  the  Darwinian  nomenclature,  but  I  must 
be  bold  to  say,  that  I  am  averse  to  change  un- 
attended with  actual  improvement,  whether  in 
morals,  politics,  or  medicine;  and  I  humbly 
conceive  there  is  neither  improvement  nor  cor- 
rectness in  the  substitution  of  the  word  /Sor- 
Jjentia,  since  many  of  the  proper  sorbentia  are 
relaxent,  and  many  astringents  cannot  properly 
be  called  absorbent,  although  it  be  true  that 
their  secondary  effect  is  to  promote  absorption. 
There  appears  to  me  a  want  of  discrimination 
running  throughout  the  whole  Brunonian  sys- 
tem. The  doctor's  assertion  (Vol.  II.  p.  735) 
that  bracers  and  tonics  are  mechanical  terms, 
not  applicable  to  the  living  bodies  of  animals, 
may,  I  think,  be  experimentally  confuted  and 
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overthrown  by  lioldiiigaglass  of  rough  Port  wine 
in  the  mouth,  of  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  relaxed  scrotum.    Bracers  act  first  b}^ 
their  power  of  contracting,  or  drawing,  parts 
together,  from  which  it  tbllovvs  that  the  con- 
tained fluids  are  propelled,  and  their  absorp- 
tion is  promoted.    To  make  use  of  the  terint 
Sorhentia  in  this  mode,  seems  to  me  an  adop- 
tion of  the  figure  Ilj/stcron  Froteran,  or  the 
setting  the  cart  to  draw  the  horse.    Let  me 
once  more  apologize  for  stating  my  objections 
to  particular  parts  of  that  monument  of  genius, 
human    learning,  and  medical  research,  the 
Zoonomia  :  I  should  hold  myself  doing  any 
man  the  greater  honour,  by  speaking  my  mind 
freely  in  his  presence.    And  honestly  to  deli- 
ver the  vcrum  de  77iortiiis,  perhaps  DarwinV 
poetical,  will  be  rated  higher  by  posterity,  thari 
his  phsiological  and  medical  talents. 

In  these  maladies  it  is,  obviously  the  most 
frequent  and  dangerous  of  all  others  which  af- 
flict the  horse,  in  a  c^ntry  so  devoted  to  speedy 
travelling,  that,  in  my  opinion,  our  new  veteri- 
nary school  proves  most  defective.  The  affec- 
tation of  gratuitously  and  implicitly  supporting 
the  unnatural  hypothesis  of  fibrous  inelasticity,, 
has  stifled  inquiry,  and  led  to  the  most  danger* 
ous  deceptions.  The  general  want  of  skill  ia 
mer^  anatomisis,  to  detect  the  scat  ofkmieiu'ss 
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in  horses,  is  notorious;  and  the  fashionable  idea 
that  strains  consist  of  nothing^  but  inflammation 
and  elFtision,  is  most  futile.    If  so,  of  what  na- 
ture is  that  lameness  which  remains  after  all 
traces  of  inflammation  have  vanished,;  and  to 
speak  technically,  the  sinews  liave  regained  their 
criglnal  fineness  ?     Every  practical  tnan  will 
recognize  this  as  a  general  case.    Mr.  Blaincj 
as  might  be  well  expected,  must  be  "  up  to  the 
height  of  the  mode,"  and  nothing  can  be  more 
laughably  affected,  than  his  fashionable  substi- 
tutes of  iniLscular  extension^  extension  of  the 
shoulder,  violence  done  to  the  sheath  of  the  ten^ 
dons,  and  his  "  Strains,  as  the  farriers  call 
them  r    If  he  really  have  any  meanmg  on  the 
subject,  of  which  my  doubt  is  considerable, 
does  not  he  intend  by  extension,  improper 
elongation  ?  and  does  he  not  prescribe,  in  the 
ease,  those  medicines  w  hich  we  old-fashioned 
and  vulgar  folk  call  bracers,  or  astringents, 
\vith  the  view  of  reducing  elongation,  or  bring- 
ing parts  into  a  nearer  contact,  in  order  ta 
streno  then  or  consolidate  them  ?    And  what  is 
all  this,  but  the  completest  acknowledgement 
of  those  physiological  phenomena,  the  strictuni 
and  the  laxum  ?    AVhat  reader  of  the  home- 
spun order  of  common  sense,  but  must  smile^ 
ut  the  extreme  caution  in  page  6"47j  least  the 
words  bracers  or  astringents,  prompted  by  na-* 
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tUre,  might  inadvertently  slip  out.  Mr.  Blaine 
supposes,  that  generally,  a  lesion  of  fibres  is 
more  probable  than  an  extension  or  relaxation: 
an  idea  totally  unphilosophical,  and' which,  it' 
true,  would  render  every  muscular  exertion 
most  precarious  i  the  animal  thread,  from  its 
necessary  ductility,  must  ever  be  more  liable 
to  over-strain  than  to  rupture. 

How  often  do  we  see  an  old  broken-down 
racer,  after  having  finished  bis  course,  limping 
towards  the  stables,  with  his  fetlock  joints  nearly 
in  contact  with  the  ground ;  and  yet,  by  the 
help  of  bandage  and  astringents,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  straight  and  erect  upon  his  legs, 
as  if  he  were  become  perfectly  Sound  ?  Again, 
how  common  is  it, in  the  stud,  for  a  foal  to  be 
dropped  in  so  weak  a  state,  that  its  fetlocks 
are  bent  to  the  earth,  nevertheless,  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  parts  shall  gradually  contract, 
and  the  animal  become  upright.  Can  there  be 
a  clearer  proof  of  the  ductility  and  elasticity  of 
the  animal  fibre,  and  that  the  physical  and  me- 
dical terms  rvlaxation  and  bracing  are  perfectly 
correct  and  legitimate.^ 

In  the  cure  of  strains,  Mr.  Blaine  has  adopted 
my  favourite  practice  of  dispersing  the  infiam-' 
mation,  and  reducing  the  tension,  previously  to 
the  exhibition  of  strong  astringents*  However, 
there  are  eminent  men,  at  this  day,  of  a  con-* 
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trary  opinion,  and  who,  in  cases  of  external  in- 
fjammation,  immedieilely  apply  the  most  power- 
ful repellents.  Such  practice,  no  dou))t,  occa- 
sionally succeeds,  but  I  have  witnessed  violent 
and  dangerous  effects  therefrom,  and,  viewed 
in  a  general  light,  it  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 
Mr.  Blaine,  systematically  inconsistent,  saj'S, 
page  644,  "  farriers  have  considered  these  parts 
as  merely  relaxed  in  these  cases,  and  hence  re- 
quiring v>' hat  they  deem  bracers  only  as  neces- 
sary to  a  cuxe,  which  applications  have  gene- 
rally produced  a  greater  deposit  of  coagulable 
jyniph,  obstructing  the  motion  of  the  part,  and 
rcnderhig  the  lameness  permanent^  J;Iere  be 
has  totally  forgotten,  that  he  himself  is  gnilty 
■  Qf  precisely  the  same  error  (which  I  also  no- 
ticed in  St.  Eel)  adopting  the  strongest  bracing 
and  astringent  practire,  in  the  acute  founder, 
(page  705)  a  case  of  fluxion,  iriflammation,  and 
tension  of  the  vessels,  in  which  case  and  prac- 
tice I  have,  more  than  once,  seen  the  result  o£ 
litrmancnt  lameness. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  Mr.  Blaine,  so  ready 
to  question  me  on  the  most  triflirrg  and  even  ri- 
diculous topics — barbs  and  fat !  !  preserves  a 
total  silence  to  the  arguments  I  have  advanced 
on  this  most  important  of  all  veterinary  sub- 
jects ?  It  is.  my  purpose  to  be  more  compla- 
cent  to  Mr.  Blaine.    Let  iis  thea  see^  witb 
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what  degree  of  truth  and  congriiitv,  he  has 
supported  his  adopted  child — the  inelasticity 
of  tendons.  Vol.  ll.  p.  644,  nature  has  given 
"  absolute  inelasticity  to  the  tendons^  which  are 
but  the  ropes  of  the  muscles,  or  like  the  string 
to  the  bow.'*  Imprimis — where  are  those 
ropes  and  bow-strings  which  are  not  elastic, 
or,  which  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  are 
not  relaxed  and  elongated  by  heat,  and  con- 
tracted and  consolidated  by  its  opposite  ? — 
Vol.  I.  p.  240,  we  are  taught  on  the  other 
hand,  how  "  the  flexor  tendons  are  put  too 
much  upon  the  stretchy  and  in  time  become 
strained  and  defective. — Same  volume,  page 
•400,  he  warns  us  "  of  the  great  degree  of  dis* 
tension  even  tendinous  parts  are  enabled  (o  re- 
cover, which,  as  usually  described,  are  per* 
fectly  inelastic :  yet  in  pregnancy  both  muscles 
and  tendons  become  amazingly  disteiidcd, '  but 
on  delivery  soon  regain  their  former  size  and 
extent.  '  Thus  in  Mr.  Blaine's  first  volume, 
tendons  are  completely  elastic,  in  his  second, 
absolutely  inelastic;  but  ^we  must  not  be  too 
severe  ;  between  the  writing  his  first  and  second 
volume,  he  had  leisure  to  complete  his  reading, 
and  make  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Everard  Hume  has  lately  proved,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  irritability  of  nervous 
fibres,  from  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
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plirenlc  nerve  of  a  horse;  and  tlie  experiment 
exacll)'  confirms  Bracken's  opinion.  Both  tiie 
nerves  and  tendons  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  generally  supposed  to- 
tally inelastic,  and,  from  the  prevalence  of  such 
erroneous  ideas  in  our  surgeons,  as  well-  as 
from  the  ignorance  of  farriers,  I  apprehend^ 
it  has  arisen,  that  so  many  horse-cases  have 
been  merely  palliated  and  quacked,  or  the  ani- 
mals prematurely  and  incurably  lamed. 

Within  these  few  weeks,  (1804),   in  the 
hundreds  of  Essex,  I  have  witnessed  the  old 
miserable  ignorance  of  putting  a  patlin-shoe 
on  the  sound  foot,  in  a  case  of  the  most 
palpable  debility,  requiring  every  possible  al- 
leviation  from   wei«i:ht    or   labour.     In  my 
many  conversations  with  old  Snape,  who  had 
most  probably  put  on  hundreds  of  pattin- 
shoes,  I  could  never  discover  tliat  ho  had  any 
correct  ideas  of  their  use.    It  was  simply — oh! 
turn  him  off  with  a  pattin-shoe.    The  whol(3 
%  irtue  was  lodged  in  the  shoe,  not  in  the  ration- 
ality of  the  thing  ;  the  liglit  precisely,  in  which 
people  generally  view  a  receipt,  as  it  is  called^ 
for  a  cure,  one  of  the  most  superlative  vehicles 
of  folly  and  deception,  and  by  which  even 
people  of  education,  who  have  not  turned  their 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  are 
frequently  gulled.    1  had  last  year  a  hackney 
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mare  shewn  me,  ubich  had  worked  some  years, 
and  in  the  back  suiews  of  whicb,  according:  to 
my  ideas,  heads  and  fingers  endowed  with  a 
moderate  portion  of  sense  and  feeling  nmst  in- 
evitably discover  a  most  sufEcient  cause  of 
lameness :  but  the  farrier,  who  had  been  forty 
years  in  business,  finding  little  heat  and  no  ten- 
sion in  the  legs,  declared  the  mare  sound  in 
those  partSi  and  that  the  lameness  <^s  in  her 
feet,  and  would  be  mended  by  work!  Her 
feet  were  however  in  u  very  good  state,  and 
the  mare,  a  favourite,  has  proved  to  be  incu- 
rable, obviously,  I  think,  from  want  of  early 
attention  and  runs  abroad — the  only  depend- 
a  nee. 

'  Farther  extracts  from  my  Memoranda.  In 
September  1804,  a  farrier  of  long  established 
reputation,  and  one  who  pretended  to  have  va- 
luable specifics,  had  travelled  his  horse  in 
single  harness,  about  a  dozen  miles.  I  per- 
ceived the  nag  lame,  and  on  makmg  inquiry, 
the  Doctor  repHed,  Yes,  the  horse  had  indeed 
been  lamed  in  tlie^  shoukier,  but  had  been 
rowelled  and  cured,  had  been  purged  twice, 
and  that  another  dose  of  physic  was  intended; 
but  the  horse  went  stiff  and  tender  from  the 
rowel.  The  horse  being  stopped,  put  out  his- 
le"'  in  an  instant,  and  tokl  his  own  tale.  Feel- 
jng  around  the  pastern  joint  and  along  the  ten- 
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don,  with  fingers  long  practised  in  the  case,  I 
couid  perceive  a  real  cause  of  lameness,  as 
plainly  as  akin,  bone,  and  tendon,  but  had  not 
the  same  success  in  convincing  the  Doctor,  oi* 
even  in  making  myself  understood.  His  whole 
conviction  seemed  to  consist  in  the  certainty  of 
completing  the  cure  of  his  horse's  lameness, 
with  the  nejit  dose  of  physic. 

In  May  1805,  a  respectable  friend  of  mine, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  purchased  a  six  year 
old  gelding,  for  seventy  guineas.    I  observed 
the  toe  of  the  near  fore  foot  turned  in,  and  the 
joint  crooked,  I  suspected  the  nag  would  fail 
in  that  part  first;  in  short,  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  incipient  debility,   which  opinion  I 
communicated.    Some  tmie  after,  the  nag  fell 
lame.    He  had  a  splent  on  the  other  fore  leg, 
but  in  nowise  interfering  with  the  sinews,  and 
the  leg  discovered  no  sign  of  unsoundness. 
But  the  near,  and  really  lame  leg,  having 
little  or  no  tension  or  inflammation,  at  least  lO 
their  feeling,  neither  groom  nor  farrier  could 
discover  the  seat  of  lameness,  but  agreed  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  the  splent  of  the  off  leg.  'IUq 
horse  was  now  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  gentle- 
man about  to  become  a  purchaser,  gave  hmi  a 
ratthng  gallop  aver  the.  road,  with  the  intent 
of  trying  his  soundness.    The  horse  pulled  up 
dead  lame,-  marked  his  near  toot,' the  joint  be- 
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came  Inflamed  and  enlarged,  and  bolli  'farrier 
and  «;room  were  convinced'. 

January  180(>,  the  gelding  wliicli  had  been 
■cured  of  the  ihoroughpin  (p.  355)  became  lame. 
The  defect  appeared  to  me  very  obvious  in  the 
near  pastern  joint;  indeed,  I  had  for  some  time 
perceived  debility  in  that  part,  and  directed  the 
attention  of  the  farrier  to  it,  uho,  however,  in- 
sisted the  lameness  xvas  in  the  loot.  The  horse,, 
as  usual  in  such  case,  was  lame  and  apparently 
sound,  alternately,  until  at  length  it  appeared 
.proper  to  turn  him  off.  lie  came  up  alter  a 
summer's  run,  somewhat  fresh,  but  to  me^  the 
old  lameness  was  still  too  visible  t  to  the  groom 
and  farrier  the  horse  was  sound,  at  any  rate, 
not  lame  in  the  part  which  I  pointed  out.  A 
little  work  soon  decided  that  he  was  a  lam^e 
rhorse.  A  veterinary  surgeon  of  note  was  now 
called  in,  and  he  pronounced  the  horse  lame  in 
the  joint,  yet,  ordered  the  feet  to  be  soaked  i-n 
warm  water,  to  dilate  them,  and  bleeding  at 
the  toe.  The  groom  now  said,  that  the  sur- 
geon could  really  discover  no  lameness  in  the 
pastern  joint,  and  that  if  he  pronounced  the 
joint  faulty,  it  was  merely  because  he  (the 
groom)  had  hinted  that  from  me.  So  both 
farrier,  (and  he  was  an  eminent  one)  and  groom, 
^persisted  still,  that  the  lameness  was  really  in 
the  foot,  which  to  appearance  evinced  perfect 
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soundness,  whilst  the  johit,  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, demonstrated  the  plainest  symptoms  of 
disease.  The  nature  and  symptoms  of  these 
cases,  appear  to  me  to  be  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood.  And  among  grooms -and 
farriers  particularly,  the  hobby -hor steal  lame- 
nesses seem  verging  from  the  shoulders,  their 
ancient  seat,  to  the  feet. 

Mr.  Blaine  has,  with  much  good  sense  and 
feeling,  reprobated  the  cruel  insanity  of  attempt^ 
ing  to. work  lame  horses  sound,  but  alas!  his 
reasoning  is  very  ill  calculated  to  enlighten  on 
that  head.  I  speak'  from  personal  feeling,  as 
^vell  as  the  constant  habit  of  examining  tho 
limbs  of  horses,  throughout  half  my  life,  and  I 
well  know,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
ligamentary  and  tendinous  lameness,  from  the 
debility  induced  by  laxity  merely,  unattendeci 
with  tension  or  material  inflammation.  But 
the  most  apt  analogy  in  the  case,  is  that  of  the 
generally  relaxed  habit,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  feels  but  too  plainly  a  flabby  looser 
ness  and  want  of  contractile  force,  in  every 
muscle,  tendon,  ligament,  and  fibre  of  his  body; 
and  all  this  without  the  aid  of  ruptured  tlieccr, 
or  sheaths,  and  extravasuted  mucus;  although 
these  last  are  doubtless  also  accidents  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  as  Osmer  long  since  taught* 
Nothing,  again,  can  be  more  appropriate,  or 
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moYG  forciblv^  illustralive  of  the  grand  funda- 
mental  doctrines  of  constriction  and  reiaxation, 
than  the  citation  made  by  Biaine,  (Vol.  11. 
p.  264)  of  Joiin  Hunter's  opimun  respecting 
the  contraction  of  the  crt master  nniscle,  in  the 
human  and  other  animals,  as  the  mo.st  uner- 
ring mark  of  strength  and  full  health.  Never- 
theless, relaxation  is  an  idea  of  the  old  school, 
now  exploded,  and  ridiculed  by  an  Irish  doc- 
tor^of  liigh  repute,  who  cures  debility  with  the 
warm  bath  !  See  JNIedical  Journal.  Another 
Eminent  Brunonian  stronoh^  recommends  heat, 
as  the  grand  specific  in  the  cure  of  fever,  with 
the  potential  aid  of  the  warmest  siimulaiit  me- 
dicines ;  and  above  all  things,  the  most  sahitary 
stimulus  of  thundering  rat-tats  at  the  door,  to 
relieve  tlie  torpor  of  the  patient!  for  it  seems,  ty- 
ing up  the  knocker  is  an  old-fashioned  and  im- 
proper practice.  These,  however,  are  trifling 
9UW  discoveries^  compared  with  what  w^e  find 
in  the  American  Philosophical  IVansactions, 
where  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  makes  the  black 
colour  of  the  negroes  a  disease,  and  curable  by 
rnccjicai  art !  The  faculty  have  written  much 
of  late  about  quacks:  I  Mould  beg  to  know 
where  greater  quacks  could  possibly  be  found, 
than  have  ever  existed  in  their  own  body  — a 
profession  yet,  which  has,  and  does  contain. 
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some  of  the  most  leamrd,  most  enlightened, 
and  most  liberal  ot"  the  lumiun  race.  The  vvrit- 
ings  of  such  have  been  my  instructors,  and  my 
solace  throughout  life;  nevertheless,  as  lar  as 
my  very  limited  knowledge  and  experience  ex- 
tend, J  cannot  withhold  mv  assent  from  the 
position  of  the  learned  and  sagacious  I iatavian 
Dr.  Ontyd,  in  his  Influence  of  Chemistry  on 
the  Operations  of  Animal  Bodies,  that  *'  the 
majority  of  the  numero.us  new  theories,  and 
new  modes  of  practice,  are  found  by  experience 
to  merit  our  contempt." 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  I  shall  begin  with 
a  clap  in  the  back  sinews,  the  most  common  ac- 
cident ;  the  signs  of  which  are  described,  Vol.  I. 
(Defects)  as  also  is  the  remedy  in  a  slight  case, 
or  mere  intiammation,  in  a  former  page,  of  the 
present  Volume.    The  seat  of  the  complaint 
being  well  ascertained  from  the  motions  of  the 
horse,  and  the  heat  and  tension  at  the  back 
part  of  his  leg,  put  him  immediately  by  himself 
in  a  loose  stable,  and  bleed  him,  giving  mashes 
and  salts.    Foment  the  leg  twice  a  day,  in  the 
bath  already  advised,  with  the  addition  of 
spirits  or  vinegar,  but  should  the  herbs  not  be 
within  reach,  substitute  warm  water  and  skim 
milk.    Should  that  not  succeed,  poultice.  The 
inflammation  having  subsided,  use  the  restrin- 
gent  embrocation  twice  a  day;  suffer  no  one  to 
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vide  the  horse.  Judoe  from  your  observance 
of  lilt*  cause,  from  the  symptoms,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  horse,  whether  it  were  a  sudden  ac- 
cident ;  convinced  of  that,  and  no  farther  ap- 
pearance of  the  ailment,  he  may  be  brought 
moderately  to  his  work.  If  an  old  affair,  no 
fiutlden  appearance  of  soundness  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  to  work  a  horse  a  single  hour 
previous  to  a  three  month's  run  at  grass,  be- 
cause such  until rifly  conduct  ensures  relapse, 
and  aggravation  of  the  complamt  beyond  all 
remedy.  Let  no  one  listen  to  the  pretended 
specifics  of  siily  grooms  in  this  case,  which  are 
to  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days;  those  doctors 
suppose  the  business  ended,  as  soon  as  the 
inflanmiation  has  subsided,  whereas  that  cri- 
terion only  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
cure. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  form  of  embrocation  which  I  have 
recommended  on  my  own  experience ;  as  no 
man  is  more  fond  than  myself  of  quoting  the 
Qiullh/s  addictus^  it  would  l)e  absurd  indeed 
for  me  to  desire  any  one  to  pin  his  faith  upon 
HIV  sleeve;  1  shall,  therefore,  bye  and  bye, 
submit  other,  forms  to  the  reader's  choice.  I 
have  found  the  mixture  in  question  to  succeed 
well,  not  only  with  the  sinews  of  horses,  but 
being  proportionably  reduced  in  strength  witli 
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those  of  human  creatures  also  ;  aiul  from  many 
years  experience  upon  my  own  person  particu- 
larly, I  can  recommend  it  in  eilhcr  recent  or 
old  strains.  Infuse  eighteen  drops  of  Goulard  s 
Extract  In  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  according  to  the  strength  re- 
quired. My  usual  rule  is  to  allow  as  much  of 
the  Goulard,  as  will  produce  a  head,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  upon  common  glass-proof  bran- 
dy* In  a  sense  of  coldness  or  numbness  of  the 
part,  add  two  tea  spoonsfull  of  camphorated 
spirit.  Mix.  Should  too  much  heat  ensue 
after  the  use  of  the  embrocation,  immerse  in, 
or  dash  with  cold  water.  An  astringent 
charge,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  stable, 
is  often  of  consideral)le  use  and  comfort.  In 
the  year  1790,  I  relaxed  the  ligaments  of  my 
shoulder,  which  I  cured  in  about  three  months, 
"by  suspending  the  arm,  bandaging  the  pari, 
causing  cold  water  to  be  poured  upon  it  every 
morning,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  embro- 
cation. About  three  years  afterwards  I  acci- 
dentally strained  the  parts  again,  when  the  in- 
jury became  incurable ;  only  as  it  is  occasion- 
ally braced  and  palliated  by  the  above  mix- 
ture. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  I 
have  spoken  on  "the  abuse  of  restringents,  par- 
ticularly Goulard's  Extract,  and  other  prepa- 
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rations  of  lead.    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw 
Goulard's  Essay  on  Lead,  but  I  believe  he  di- 
rected his  Extract  never  to  be  used  undiluted 
with  water,  for  want  of  which  observance  I 
have  committed  several  disafj-reeable  errors, 
both  with  myself  and  others.    A  young  person 
once  applied  to  me  with  a  slight  strain  in  the 
foot  in  which  I  raised  a  most  violent  inflam- 
mation and  contraction,  producing  aVjsolute 
lameness,  by  causing  the  part  to  be  embro- 
cated with  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  spirits,  and 
Goulard  undiluted,  although  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  was  by  no  means  large  :    The  same 
thing  happened  to  myself  several  times,  and  I 
was  sufficiently  sensible  of  that  heavy  benumb- 
ing pain  in  the  very  marrow  of  the  bone, 
which  I  have  heard  described  as  the  usual 
effect  of  lead,  by  .  those  who  labour  in  tha 
manufactories.    In  horse  cases,  I  have  often 
found  by  the  rigid  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
parts,  that  I  have  been  bracing  too  fast,  and 
rny  usual  method  is  to  order  cold  w^ater  a  few 
times,  as  a  substitute  for  the  embrocation.  I 
have  many  times  drawn  up  the  lax  sinews  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  made  the  horse 
to  ail  appearance  sound;  but  the  first  ride  hag 
convinced  me  of  the  inutility  of  those  prema- 
ture measures,  by  the  return  of  the  horse  a."? 
lame,  and  his  sinews  as  loose  as  at  first.  In 
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most  cases,  our  medicines  by  no  means  want 
efficacy,  but  we  ourselves  want  patience ;  not 
stopping  to  consider  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  heaiino'  and  consolidating]:  balsam  of  time. 
If  restringents  are  too  violent,  evea  when  the 
parts  are  cool,  they  contract  the  fibres-  too  sud- 
denly, whence  necessarily  ensues  a  re-action, 
with  increased  debility;  the  fluids  also  are 
pushed  forward  too  fast  for  the  capacity  of  the 
absorbents,  which  produces  inflammation,  ten- 
sion, and  increase  of  the  disease;  how  dan- 
gerous then  must  be  the  effect  of  powerful 
bracers  upon  nervous  and  tendinous  parts,  yet 
in  a  state  of  inflammation  from  recent  injury  ? 
And  yet  such  application  is  a  common  practice.- 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  since 
found  vinegar  will  sufficiently  reduce  the  Gou- 
lard's Extract,  but  there  certainly  may  be 
cases,  in  which  water  also  may  be  necessary. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  tlie 
subject  of  firing,  or  the  application  of  the 
actual  cautery  in  strains ;  the  truth  is,  I  have 
had  few  horses  fired,  and  with  those  few  it  did 
not  succeed.  Its  use  is  said  to  be,  to  discuss 
swellings  by  promoting  absorptioQ ;  and  in 
contracting  the  skin  to  form  a.  constant  ban- 
dage around  the  sinews,  both  during  the  cure, 
aud  ever  afte^rvvtirds.    What  strikes  me  as  the 
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most  important  benefit  in  the  measure  is,  the 
support  it  is  said  to  give  to  the  parts  after  the 
cure.     The  necessary  precautions  respecting 
the  operation  upon  the  back  sinews  are,  that 
the  parts  to  be  tired  be  not  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, that  no  cross  lines  he  made  on 
any  account,  that  the  fire  be  only  given  deep 
enough  to  have  sufficient  effect  upon  the  skin, 
without  burning  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons, 
tliat  no  person  be  suffered  to  mount  the  horse, 
but  that  he  be  turned  to  grass,  as  soon  as  con- 
iienient,  for  at  least  three  months.    The  wind- 
galls,  I  think,  should  be  opened  previously 
to  firing.  When  the  operation  is  intended  to  be 
very  effectual,  the  lines  are  drawn  thick  around 
the  leg,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pasterns  almost- 
up  to  the  knee.    I  sliould  conceive  that  fewer 
lines  would  make  a  firmer  bandage.    I  must 
remark  also,  that  a  man^s  common  sense  must 
naturally  depict  the  operation  of  cauterizing 
as  a  very  delicate  one,  and  by  no  means  within 
the  power  of  every  heavy-handed  smith. 

When  the  pastern  joints  are  exceedingly  full 
and  swelled,  the  legs  gorged,  the  tendons  en- 
larged, in  fact,  the  parts  indurated,  ther& 
seems  an  almost  absolute  necessity  for  blister- 
ing and  firinfr,  since  no  other  measures  will  b© 
sufficiently  discutient ;  however,  when  it  shall 
be  again  my  lot  .to  have  another  caso  of  this 
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kind  in  hand,  in  addition  to  the  number  with 
which  I  have  been  plagued,  I  mean  to  depend 
on  blistering,  to  discharge  the  coagulated  hu' 
mour,  without  firing;  and  to  conduct  a  cura' 
tive  process  abroad.  After  the  blistering  course, 
as  long  as  may  be  needful;  that  which  I  have 
already  styled  the  actual  bracer,  or  a  firm  ban- 
dage, so  fastened  that  the  tendon  may  not  be 
pressed  downward,  to  support  it  whilst  the 
horse  walks  about.  Embrocation  to  be  used 
every  night  in  the  field,  at  least  once  a  day, 
the  horse  beins:  accustomed  to  come  for  a  few 
handfuls  of  corn ;  to  be  continued  two  or 
three  months.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  horse  had  need  be  valuable,  and  the 
owner  to  possess  a  few  sparks  of  laudable  eques- 
trian enthusiasm,  to  render  all  this  trouble 
worth  while ;  however  I  can  almost  warrant  it 
would  pay  well  in  the  case  of  race-horses,  few 
of  which  but  must  be  shortened  in  their  speed, 
if  fired  to  any  effectual  purpose  of  bracing ; 
and  after  ail,  I  can  scarcely  think  but  that  a 
force  sufficient  again  to  start  the  tendon,  must 
also  be  adequate  to  loosen  or  burst  the  ban- 
dage. 

With  Contracted  Sinews  (to  whichj)OSt-horses 
are  particularly  subject)  the  legs  are  hot  and 
gorged,  and  the  joints  indurated;  the  horse  steps 
short,  and  is  liable  to  drop  down  on  a  sudden. 
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f-ppeclally  in  his  walk.  If  there  be  any  effectual 
remedy,  it  is  repeated  bUstering,  and  six  months 
grass.  As  to  paHiatives  within  doors — brandy 
and  hnseed  oil,  for  a  liniment.  Daily  warm 
emollient  fomentations,  be  they  only  bran  and 
water.  A  liniment  of  goose  grease,  and  spirits 
doubly  camphorated.  Or.  Black  soap,  one 
pound  ;  old  beer,  one  quart ;  neat's  foot  oil, 
full  half  a  pint ;  seethe  over  the  fire,  and  when 
cool,  add  camphorated  spirits,  half  a  pint;  use 
this  warm. 

Pastern-joint  wrung,  or  strained  by  ac- 
cident; fomentation,  anodyne  poultice,  embro- 
cation, bandage  long  continued.  Markham 
says,  in  a  wrench  of  this  joint,  there  will  be 
swelhng  and  tenderness  upon  the  joints  of  the 
shoulder,  or  withers.  In  strains  of  the  knee- 
joints,  whether  in  horses  or  the  human  species, 
I  have  observed  the  extensor  tendon  affected, 
and  pained  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

Compression  of  the  nut-bone^  be- 
tween the  coronary  bone  and  the  tendon,  and 
strains  in  the  coffin-joint.  The  sipjns, 
swelling  and  great  pain  in  the  coronet,  heat  in 
the  foot,  stiffness  in  the  joint,  and  setting  the 
toe  only  upon  the  ground.  Pare  the  sole,  and 
bleed  the  foot  as  in  a  founder;  the  same  after 
treatment  as  above.  It  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  forgotten,  that  strains  in  these  lower  joints 

vol.  II.  D  d 
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neglected  become  perfectly  incurable;  disioca-^ 
tion>  anchylosis,  or  immobility  of  the  joint  tak- 
ing place.  Drawing  the  sole,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  beforcy  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  this 
case.  I  have  of  late,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
lifcy  heard  of  a  solitary  instance  of  success  in 
this  torturing  operation,  without,  howe\  er^  hav- 
iTtg  had  ocular  proof.  I  think  all  men  of  feel- 
ing should  set  their  faces  against  it,  since  it  is 
well  known  how  often  it  ha^j  been  recommended 
and  performed,  merely  to  promote  business. 
Snape^  Gibson,  Burdon,  Osmer,  Wood,  and 
all  our  ablest  practical  men,  were  entirely 
against  it.  Wood,  Burdon,  and  others,  assert, 
that  th^re  is  no  hurt  in  the  cask  of  the  foot, 
which  may  not  be  come  at  without  the  aid  of 
this  desperate  measure.  St.  Bel  directed  to 
draw  the  sole  on  a  very  slight  occasion,  which 
I  formerly  remarked  in  a  certain  small  tract ; 
but  in  a  founder,  where  it  w  ould  be  dangerous 
to  unsole,  that  author  advises  to  make  an 
opening  by  cutting  away  about  two  finger's 
breadth  at  the  top  and  front  of  the  hoof,  be- 
neath the  coronet,  which  was  also  Snape's  and 
Gibson's  practice.  I  believe  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion this  small  operation  before  ;  it  may  per- 
haps answer  in  several  cases. 

Strains  in  the  Shoulders  are  much  less 
frequent  than  in  the  nether  limbs ;  as  to  the 
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symptoms,  there  is  generally  a  deceptio  insus, 
all  lame  horses  appearing  affected  in  the 
shoulders,  however  sound  those  parts  may  be, 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  perpetual  blunder 
of  grooms  and  farriers,  whose  sole  rule  of 
judgment  is  from  appearances  and  custom. 
The  only  sign  to  be  depended  upon  within  my 
knowledge,  is  the  motion  of  the  fore-arm  al* 
ready  adverted  to,  or  tenderness  and  tumour 
in  the  parts.  The  muscles  or  ligaments  of  tlie 
shoulder,  may  be  relaxed,  or  even  a  dislocatioa 
may  possibly,  but  not  very  probably  happen; 
contusion  and  stunting  of  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  may  ensue,  from  running  against  any 
hard  body ;  and  lastly,  notwithstanding  the 
merriment  of  Osmer,  a  horse  may  be  really 
shook  in  the  shoulders,  of  which  I  have  been  too 
often  convinced.  This  last  is  a  disease  of  in- 
flammation and  contraction,  analogous  with 
surbating  and  the  foot  founder,  and  to  be  re- 
moved, when  curable,  by  rowels  and  running 
abroad.  For  a  dislocation,  swimming  is  gene- 
rally recommended,  or  reduction  of  the  joints 
by  extension  and  counter-extension  (the  inflam- 
mation being  previously  allayed  by  relaxent 
applications)  under  the  care  of  an  able  veteri- 
nary surgeon  ;  afterwards  bandage,  astringents, 
and  long  re3t. 

D  d^ 
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For  strains  in  the  LoiinS  or  Coupling^,' 
Bracken  advises  the  following  charge;  pitch 
and  rosin,  each  four  ounces ;  turpentine^  three 
ounces.  Mix.  Pour  it  upon  the  parts  warm, 
and  cover  the  fillets  all  over  with  tow  or  hurds. 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  effica-cy  of  this 
charge,  unless  a  strengthening  emhrocation 
could  he  also  poured  upon,  and  soaked  into 
the  parts  twice  a  day ;  and  after  all,  if  th'e 
affair  be  serious  or  of  long  standing,  no  in-door 
measure  will  succeed.  If  only  a  slight  strain, 
no  labour  of  any  kind,  during  the  cure. 

In  lameness  of  the  Hip,  or  Whirlbonk, 
the  leading  symptoms  are,  swinging  of  the 
limb,  or  its  being  longer  than  natural ;  when 
the  horse  trots,  he  drops  backward  upon  the 
heel;  in  general,  perhaps,  not  going  rery  lame, 
on  which  account  the  disease  is  neglected,  until 
it  becomes  incurable.  A  shght  affection  of 
the  muscles  and  ligaments,  is  cured  by  the  pro- 
per restringent  applications,  with  time  and  rest. 
Where  the  whirlbone,  or  hip  is  beat  down 
from  its  socket,  it  will  so  remain,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, the  horse  may  do  considerable  service. 
Hipped  horses  have  even  raced.  The  cure  is 
generally  blistering,  firing,  astringents,  and  rest; 
but  Osmer  asserts  the  inutility  of  firing  in  this 
case,  on  account  of  the  strons:  muscles  inter- 
vening  between  the  skin  and  the  ligaments,  la 
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felistering  he  directs  a  broad  piece  of  cloth  to 
be  kept  upon  the  adjacent  part  of  the  horse's 
fiank,  to  guard  it  from  inflammation.  If 
you  rowel  upon  the  thigh,  beware  of  the  liga- 
ments. 

Of  the  Stifle-bone,  upon  tlie  thigh- 
bone, similar  to  the  small  cramp-bone  in  a  leg 
of  mutton.  (VoL  L  Defects.)  Usual  treat- 
ment for  strains,  and  rest.  Parts  being 
swelled,  foment,  making  use  of  crude  sal  am- 
moniac and  wood-ashes.  The  tumour  will 
sometimes  suppurate,  but  seldom,  which  soon 
perfects  the  cure.  Shoultl  a  rowel  be  neces- 
sary, any  convenient  part  will  do.  The  acci- 
dent taken  in  time,  and  properly  treated,  is  by 
no  means  dangerous. 

Strains  IN  THE  Hocks,  Sickle-hammed 
horses,  whilst  young,  are  subject  to  these  strains, 
seldom  with  any  other  external  sign  than  heat 
in  the  parts  and  lameness.  Rest,  restringents,- 
moderate  labour.  In  case  of  tension,  or  callo- 
sity ;  fomentations,  blisters,  firing  with  small, 
superficial,  and  rather  close  lines;  charge after^ 
wards  with  mercurial  plaister,  and  that  de  Ci- 
CUTA  CUM  Ammoniaco,  melted  together,  re^ 
newing  once  or  twice  as  it  drops  off.  The 
joints  of  the  hocks  being  much  enlarged, 
Osmer  recommends  the  cataplasm  of  salt  (see 
farther)  twice  a  day,  and  fomentations,  with 
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bleeding  and  cooling  internals,  rejecting  blis- 
ters and  firing. 

The  absolute  division,  or  rupture  of  the 
main  tendon,  is  remedied,  by  bringing  the 
divided  extremities  into  exact  contact,  by  com- 
pressing and  securing  them  in  that  state,  and 
by  binding  the  fetlock  with  a  splent  externally 
applied,  that  the  foot,  having  lost  the  stay  of 
the  tendon,  may  not  ti^rn  outwards  to  impede 
the  union  of  the  ruptured  parts.  The  usual 
cooling  and  restringent  remedies.  St.  Bel 
asserts,  that  such  a  rupture  is  never  perfectly 
cured  without  drawing  the  sole  :  We  do  not 
find  that  to  be  exactly  the  case  in  England, 
and  I  should  conceive  the  tenderness  of  a  new 
sole  to  be  the  worse  alternative.  Would  not 
Osmer's  method  of  an  incision  under  the  part  af- 
fected (p.4l5)  be  particularly  useful  in  this  case  f 
The  old  farriers  directed  to  divide  the  sinew 
"with  the  shears,  when  ruptured,  but  not  tho» 
roughly,  which  produces  convulsions ;  after,  a 
charge  of  turpentine.  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
Safiguis  Draconis,  applied  hot. 

The  fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh-bone,  in 
cattle,  was  held  by  no  means  incurable,  or  even 
very  difficult  of  cure,  hy  Datagliacoxzo,  Kuini^ 
and  the  old  veterinary  anatomists,  as  Solleysel 
assures  us;  far  less  ought  it  to  be  so  in  the  pre* 
sent  times.    The  cure  is  performed  in  the 
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com-mon  mode  of  splent  and  bandage,  and  the 
usual  dressing  ;  the  horse  or  beast  being  left  in 
a  large  outhouse,  or  dry  field,  where  he  will 
make  a  good  shift  with  three  legs.  This  is 
probably  full  as  well  as  shnging  with  canvas 
and  ropes;  directions,  and  a  plate  of  which, 
may  be  seen  in  the  last  edition  of  Bartlet's 
Pharmacopeia. 

The  only  practicable  n>ethod  of  reducing 
dislocations  in  tlie  joints  of  cattle,  is  to  cast 
the  animal  upon  his  back  on  a  soft  bed,  and 
draw  up  his  four  legs  with  pulhes;  the  dis- 
placed joint  ought  then  to  be  extended,  with 
all  possible  tenderness  and  care,  duly  replaced, 
and  bound. 

The  general  cause  of  those  frequent  strains 
in  the  hddi  sinews,  to  which  horses  in  England 
are  peculiarly  liable,  is  our  custom  of  hard 
riding ;  but  the  extent  of  the  mischief  may  be 
considerably  reduced,  by  the  improved  method 
of  shoeing,  which  restores  to  the  jiexor  tendonS;, 
or  main  sinews,  the  intire  frog,  intended  by 
nature  as  their  cushion  and  support.  I  have, 
however,  formerly  put  the  case  somewhat  too 
strongly,  in  my  attempted  illustration,  since, 
even  when  the  frog  does  not  touch  the  ground, 
it  is  still  a  partial  support  to  the  tendon,  al- 
though not  so  firm  a  one,  as  if  it  occasionally 
touched,  or  rested  on  the  ground.    An  idea  has 
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of  late  years  been  propagated,  that  the  chief  use 
of  the  frog  is  by  no  means  the  support  of  the 
tendon,  but  rather  as  a  medium  of  expansion  to 
the  hoof;  a  most  inconsequential  theory,  in 
every  point  of  view.  That,  from  its  position, 
the  frog  must  serve  both  purposes,  is  equally 
true  and  obvious  ;  nevertheless,  its  chief  func- 
tion seems  to  be  precisely  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally assigned  to  it  by  La  Fosse.  In  the 
meantime,  no  one  has  denied  that  the  flexor 
tendon  has  other  supports,  of  which,  in  truth, 
nobody  could  be  ignorant,  who  had  either 
viewed,  or  read  a  description  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Mr.  Blaine's  everlasting  penchant  for  new 
discoveries  absolutely  throws  a  burlesque  over 
many  of  his  subjects,  and  here,  gravity  herself 
cannot  withhold  a  smile.  Tar  f^emp/e;  who, 
that  had  ever  a  horse's  foot  in  his  hand,  yet 
doubted  the  pliability  and  elasticity  of  the  horny 
sole?  By  consequence  it  required  much  the 
same  kind  of  proof  that  "  the  sole  descends  by 
the  pressure  of  the  internal  parts"  as  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  amount  of  two  and  two. 
The  general  elasticity  of  the  contents  of  the 
lioof,  the  descent  of  the  sole,  at  every  tread, 
and  the  infracumbent  situation  of  the  frog,  tend 
not  barely  to  elucidate,  but  clearly  to  demon- 
jftrate  the  position,  that  one  important  function 
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of  the  latter  is  to  act  as  a  cushion,  slay,  and  sa- 
lient point.  From  numerous  passages  in  this 
author,  a  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  utility 
of  an  occasional,  or  constant  support  in  the  frog 
(the  term  pressure  has  been  too  freely  used)  of 
thinness  at  heel,  flatness,  lightness,  and  solidity 
in  the  horse's  shoe  were  late,  as  they  are  most 
truly  important  discoveries.  In  stating  the  con- 
sequence of  low  shoe-heels,  namely  lameness, 
♦*  by  putting  the  tendons  to  the  stretch,"  Mr. 
Blaine,  from  want  of  experience,  was  not  aware 
of  an  equally  great,  and  perhaps  more  perma- 
nent objection:  but  it  is  a  strange  inadvert^ 
ence  in  him  indeed,  to  suppose  that  those  whose 
practice  it  has  been  to  reduce  the  frog,  have 
so  done  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  as  a 
cushion  to  the  tendon :  in  truth,  practitioners 
of  that  stamp  have  never  fatigued  their  sage 
brains  with  any  useless  speculations  on  the 
matter ;  but  viewing  the  frog  as  one  of  nature's 
•bastard  and  frolicsome  productions,  a  mere 
horny  excrescence,  have  ever  taken  especial  care 
to  extirpate,  as  fast  as  she  could  produce  it ;  and 
that  centuries  before  the  theory  of  the  frog's  use 
was  generally  known.  It  is  laughable  enough 
to  read  Blaine's  long-winded  account  of  this 
man's  shoes,  and  that  man's  shoes  !  He  would, 
•vvith  eG[ual  use,  have  given  us  a  list  of  those 
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great  discoverers/wlio  have  made  alterations  in 
the  cock  of  the  hat  for  the  last  twelve  years ; 
compared  with  whom,  the  inventor  of  the  hat 
itself  was,  sans  chute,  a  man  of  straw. 

In  all  invisible  or  uncertain  lamenesses,  it 
ought  to  be  an  inviolable  rule  to  attempt  no 
random  methods  of  cure,  but  to  turn  the  horse 
to  grass,  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  during 
which,  he  will  probably  either  obtain  a  cure,  or 
discover  the  seat  of  his  malady.  The  man  who 
should  suffer  his  farrier  to  operate  under  such 
circumstauces,  I  would  advise  to  apply  to  the 
conjurer  in  Hatton  Garden,  whenever  he  shall 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a.  silver  spoon. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  Firft  Volume, 
the  touch  of  a  delicate  and  discriminating 
hand,  will  generally  discover  the  affected  part: 
A  thorough  jockey,  mounted  upon  the  nag  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  will  even  dis- 
x:over  from  his  motions,  the  play  of  his  ears, 
and  his  pressure  upon  the  bit,  the  smallest  de- 
viation from  his  natural  style  of  going;  and 
will  be  thence  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate 
prognostic  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  No 
Carrier  ought  to  be  trusted  in  affixing  patten- 
shoes  to  the  feet  of  lame-horses.    Because  in 
wasting  and  contraction  of  the  sinews,  on  one 
side,  it  was  found  beneficial  to  affix  a  patten,  or 
high  shoe,  upon  the  opposite  foot,  in  order  to 
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oblige  the  animal  to  put  the  other  foot  to  the 
ground,  by  which  action  the  shrunk  or  con- 
tracted sinews  were  habitually  stretched,  and  in 
the  end  brought  to  their  due  tone  ;  the  ignorant 
and  undistinguishing  farriers  acted  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  when  the  leg  or  shoulder  was 
lame  from  the  sinews  being  relaxed,  or  over- 
stretched, thereby  adding  to  the  complaint,  and 
rendering  the  victim  totally  incurable  :  If  a 
horse  was  lame  in  the  haunches,  for  a  cure, 
they  forced  him  to  drag  the  harrows.  In  a 
shoulder-lameness,  after  the  use  of  oils,  they 
directed  the  horse  to  be  journeyed  on,  by  way 
of  benefitting  him  ;  a  conduct  equally  rational 
as  the  suspending  a  leaden  weight  to  a  piece  of 
catgut,  after  having  well  greased  it,  in  order  tQ 
crisp  and  draw  it  up,  or  to  recover  its  elasticity. 
Farriers  cures  for  strains,  even  at  this  hour,  are 
generally  oils  and  greasy  applications  adapted 
only,  if  at  all,  to  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ; 
but  to  repeat  the  practices  of  this  class  of  men 
in  former  times,  upon  poor  horses  supposed  to 
be  lame  in  their  shoulders,  or  with  real  dislo- 
cations, would  be  to  add  to  the  already  ample 
catalpgue  of  ancient  barbarities  and  follies. 

In  turning  lame  horses  abroad  for  recovery, 
especial  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  confined  in  a  narrow  place  with  sound  ones, 
which  may  drive  and  harrass  them  about. 
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When  the  back  sinews  are  considerably  let 
down,  and  the  frog  will  not  touch  the  ground, 
it  is  of  great  use  to  turn  the  horse  off  in  a  hght 
bar-shoe,  the  bar  resting  upon  the  ground,  and 
supporting  the  frog  and  the  tendon. 

Various  forms  of  embrocation  for 
STRAINS.  Best  vinegar,  one  pint;  campho^ 
rated  spirit,  four  ounces  ;  white  vitriol  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  two  drachms  ;  mix.  Or.  Vine- 
gar, one  pint;  camj)horated  spirit,  and  spirit  of 
vitriol,  .two  ounces  each  ;  mix. 

Take  distilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces;  dissolve 
therein,  one  ounce  Castile  soap ;  add  half  an 
ounce  sal  ammoniac.  Or.  Sugar  of  lead, 
alum,  and  white  vitriol,  one  drachm  each ; 
powder  and  dissolve  them  in  four  ounces  tincr 
ture  of  roses,  and  two  of  .japan  earth.  This 
is  powerfully  astringent. 

Take  the  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs, 
beat  them  to  froth,  add  roch  allum,  finely  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  ;  spirits  ©f  wine  camphorated, 
^nd  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  each,  mix. 

An  Opodeldoc,  discutient  and  bracing. 
Spirits  of  wine,  two  pints ;  Spanish  soap,  five 
ounces ;  digest  in  a  gentle  heat  until  the  soap 
be  dissolved,  then  add  camphor  one  ounce ;  oil 
pf  origanum,  one  ounce.  The .  quantities  of 
camphor  and  origanum  may  be  increased  upon 
occasion,  .  ,> 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce;  spirit  of  wine 
camphorated,  two  ounces.  This  from  Bracken, 
but  I  find  if  constantly  used,  the  turpentine 
fetches  off  the  hair;  perhaps  the  addition  of  a 
httle  Barbadoes  tar  might  prevent  that  efi^ect ; 
which,  in  fact,  will  be  changing  the  turpentina 
into  oil  of  spike. 

For  enlarged,  and  inflamed,  and  weakened 
TENDONS  from  Osmer.  Foment  twice  a  day 
with  decoction  of  white  lily  roots, mallows,  elder- 
leaves  and  flowers,  bay-leaves.  Sic.  Make  a 
poultice  for  the  parts,  of  the  fomentation  thick- 
ened with  meal.  The  tension  subsided,  apply 
twice  a  day  the  salt  cataplasm  ;  or,  com- 
mon salt,  whites  of  eggs,  vinegar,  and  oat- 
meal, using  also  astringent  mixtures.  Or. 
Make  two  incisions  through  the  skin  below 
the  diseased  part,  being  careful  not  to  wound 
the  fibres,  or  sheath  of  the  tendon,  apply  as 
above,  and  keep  the  wound  running.  This  I 
have  never  tried. 
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CHAP.  X. 

TUMOURS— WOUNDS  ULCERS;  WITH  THE 

PROPER  EXTERNAL  APPLICATIONS.  MIS- 
CELLANEA. 

For  critical  Tumour  and  Abscess,  see  Stran- 
gles: Encysted,  see  Windgalls.  Phlegmons  or 
Boils  seldom  require  external  remedies,  see 
Warbles.  Oedematous  swellings,  see  Dropsy. 
Schirrus  or  induration,  will  only  give  way  to 
potential,  or  actual  cautery.  Wens  should  be 
extirpated  in  their  early  state,  which  is  then 
easily  performed  with  the  hot  knife,  or  perhaps 
by  seton  ;  they  have  also  been  successfully  am- 
putated upon  horses,  when  very  large  and 
broad  at  the  base,  the  flux  of  blood  being 
stayed  by  the  cautery,  and  by  styptics  :  it  must 
be  noted  they  are  encysted,  and  will  re-appear, 
unless  the  bag  be  eradicated.  For  cases  see 
Gibson,  Vol.  II. 

Tumours  in  general,  whether  spontaneous,  or 
resulting  from  contusion,  are  to  be  resolved 
and  dispersed,  which  is  effected  by  compression 
with  bandage,  by  fomentations,  poultices,  and 
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fepellents.  Inflammation,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent theory,  is  always  attended  with  the  pro- 
tliiction  of  new  fibres,  constituting  new  vessels; 
these  vessels  not  being  re-absorbed,  secrete  a 
new  fluid,  that  is,  purulent  matter,  which  ge- 
nerally forces  its  way  through  the  skin :  La 
Fosse  observed  this  kind  of  new  vessels  in  dis- 
section, but  apparently  without  being  aware 
that  it  was  a  general  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Wounds,  Ulcers,  or  foul  Wounds.  All  our 
best  writers,  from  the  days  of  Gibson  to  the 
present  time,  have  concurred  in  making  heavy 
complaints  against  the  farriers,  for  obstinately 
adhering  to  the  ancient  method  of  treating 
wounds,  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  no  right 
to  vouch  for  any  general  amendment-  It  is 
still  too  much  their  practice  to  make  use  of  oils 
and  greasy  applications,  to  cram  the  parts 
with  long  hard  tents,  to  thrust  a  whole  candle 
into  a  wound,  and  there  leave  it,  which  has 
prepared  many  a  horse  for  his  last  journey ; 
and  to  begin  too  soon,  or  needlessly,  with  es- 
charotics. 

In  a  healthy  subject,  flesh-wounds  are  sufFi- 
eiently  disposed  to  unite  and  heal,  nature  her- 
self furnishing  an  agglutinating  balsam  ;  the 
chief  care  necessary,  is  to  preserve  them  from 
the  air^nd  keep  them  clean.    The  proper  me- 
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dicaments,  whether  of  the  healing,  detergent^ 
or  discutient  class,  are  composed  of  turpentines, 
gums,  and  spirits,  with  as  little  oil  as  is  con'- 
sistent  with  rendering  the  composition  suffi* 
Giently  emollient.  Inflammation  renders  poul- 
tices and  fomentation  necessary*  Bring  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together  by  bandage  or  sew- 
ing; indeed  the  latter  is  not  often  necessary. 
A  single  stitch  is  sufficient  for  a  wound  two 
inches  long;  in  large  wounds,  set  the  stitches 
full  an  inch  distant ;  in  those  seated  upon  pro- 
minent parts,  such  as  the  hips,  or  the  large 
muscles,  the  stitches  generally  burst  asunder 
upon  the  horse's  lying  down  or  rising,  on  which 
account  the  lips  must  not  be  drawn  too  close  s 
the  Mound  being  deep,  the  needle  must  be 
passed  deep  in  proportion.  Should  inflamma- 
tion and  great  discharge  ensue  from  the  tight- 
ness of  the  suture,  relief  will  be  obtained  by 
cutting  the  stitches.  In  case  of  hemorrhage, 
from  an  artery  divided,  pass  a  crooked  needle 
underneath,  and  secure  it  with  a  waxed  thread, 
in  preference  to  silk  ;  should  that  be  impracti- 
cable, clap  a  button  of  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in 
some  proper  styptic  (hereafter  given)  fast  upon 
the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  carefully  keep- 
ing it  there  with  a  proper  compress,  until  the 
eschar  be  formed.  Cover  with  rags  dipped  in 
brandy,  tow  spread  with  wound-ointment,  he. 
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observing  it  as  a  general  rule,  to  keep  all  di- 
vided parts  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  to  pro- 
mote union.  In  two  days  the  first  dressing 
may  come  off,  the  parts  may  be  fomented  and 
poulticed,  and  a  proper  digestive  applied  ;  con- 
tinue this  until  the  tlesh  shall  appear  florid,  and 
the  discharge  healthy  and  of  good  consistence, 
when  the  fomentations  may  be  discontinued, 
and  the  wound  healed  with  proper  attention  to 
the  suppression,  when  needful,  of  the  fungous 
flesh  ;  but  especial  care  ought  to  be  had,  not 
to  dry  the  wound  too  much,  and  render  it 
horny  by  the  abuse  of  escharotics.  The  tents, 
or  dossils  made  use  of,  ought  to  be  soft  and 
short,  and  put  in  as  loose  as  possible. 

Wounds  upon  the  joints  or  ten- 
dons, and  those  occasioned  by  stakes,  or  gor- 
ing of  oxen,  are  cured  by  the  same  method ; 
in  these  latter,  the  orifice  must  be  enlarged, 
and  instead  of  the  old  farrier's  method  of 
thrusting  up  a  candle,  and  stitching  it  fast,  to 
confine  the  matter  and  impede  digestion,  make 
an  incision  in  form  of  a  cross,  wide  enouo-h  foi 
the  discharge,  and  proceed  as  before. 

In  GUN-SHOT  wounds,  and  in  case  of  the 
intrusion  and  lodgment  of  any  foreign  body, 
such  should  be  extracted,  when  it  can  be  done 
without  too  much  pain  and  disturbance ;  other- 
wise by  emollient  and  drawing  poultices ;  the 
VOL,  II.  Ee 
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orifice  must  geiicirally  be  enlarged  and  a:  de- 
pending  one  procured. 

In  SCALDS  OR  BURNS,  the  skin  being 
intrre,  bathe  well  three  times  a  day  with  cam- 
phorated spirit,  in  which  soap  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  keep  the  parts  dressed  with  linen 
dipped  in  the  same,  or  with  a  plaister  of  salt 
and  soap  ;  or  use  an  embrocation  of  soaj),  salt, 
and  camphorated  spirit.  \V  hen-  the  skin  is 
brokeny  anoint  with  salad  or  linseed  oil.  Lin- 
seed oil,  red  lead,  and  bees-wax,  half  a  pound 
each,  boil  and  mix  over  a  slow  fire.  Or,  in  case 
of  great  inflammation,  bread  and  milk  poultice 
with  elder  flowers.  Yellow  basilicon  with  pre- 
cipitate. Or,  dress  the  burnt  parts  with — 
two  ounces  crude  sal  ammoniac,  boiled  a  few^ 
minutes  in  one  quart  water,  mix  gradually  w  itb 
spirit  of  wine,  one  quart.  I  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  peruse  Kentish  on  Burns,  to  which  I 
refer. 

Ulcers  must  be  brought  to  the  state  of '  a 
wlK)iesome  wound, and  to  discharge  agood  w  bite 
and  thick  matter,  previously  to  any  attempt 
at  healing.  They  must  be  carefully  probed, 
and  every  cavity  and  sinus  detected,  and  tho- 
roughly cleansed  to  the  very  bottom.  Dress, 
and  fill  with  dry  lint  to  the  surface.  Bandage 
tight.  In  ulcers  of  the  human  body,  the  ap- 
plication pf  cold  w  ater  from  a  tea-pot  has  been 
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recommended  by  authors  of  good  repute ;  for 
instance,  Righy,  and  lately  by  Mr.  Baynton ; 
adhesive  plaister  being  applied  for  bandage.  In 
some  cas^js  oak  bark,  beat  very  fine,  seven 
parts,  with  ceruse  powder,  one  part,  ^-rbay  hirve 
a  good  effect.  iVlum  water,  or  powdered  char- 
coal, are  of  great  use  to  counteract  the  fetid 
stench  in  putrid  ulcers.  All  callous  or  horny' 
substances  must  be  extirpated  with  the  knife 
or  caustic.  In  hollow  sinuous  ulcerS)  where  no 
counter-opening  can  be  made,  injections  must 
be  used..  A\  hen  the  bones  are  foul,  which-  is. 
generally  discovered  by  a  loose,  flabby  flesh,  a 
thin,  oleous,  fetid  discharge,  and  by.  the-  rough- 
feel  of  the  bone  against  the  probe,  it  is.  neejes-. 
sary  to  extirpate  the  loose  flesh,  to  come  at^ 
the  bone,  in  ordei*  to  remove  the  carious  part j' 
w  hich  is  best  effected  by  the  cautery.  In  gan-: 
grene,  bark  internall}-,  and  the  mortified  parts' 
timely  sacrificed,  to  eliminate  the  putrid  serum: 
In  the  symptomatic  fever  sometimes  attendant 
upon  wounds,  cooling  laxatives,  glysters,  vene-^ 
section  ;  in  a  depraved  state  of  the  bloody  alte- 
ratives, steel,  &c.  It  is  recommended  to  far- 
riers to  provide  themselves  with  proper  leaden 
probes,  needles,  &c.  from  the  surgeons-instru-* 
ment  makers. 
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VAKIOUS  FORMS. 

♦ 

The  Common  Poultice.    Milk  half  a  < 
pint ;  salad  oil,  three  large  spoonfuls ;  grated 
bread  enough  for  due  consistence.    Add  the- 
bread  to  the  milk  when  boihng,  afterwards  beat 
in  the  oil  thoroughly. 

Suppurative  or  Ripening  Poultice 
IN  THE  Strangles.  Leaves  of  mallows  and 
marsh-mallows,  green  or  dry,  twenty  handfuls ; 
white  lily  root  washed  and  pounded,  half  a 
pound  ;  linseeds  and  fenugreek  seeds  bruised, 
four  ounces  each  ;  boil  very  soft  and  pulpy, 
and  add  elder  ointment,  four  ounces ;  and 
lard  as  much  as  needful.  Mix,  and  keep  for 
use. 

Common  Digestive  Poultice, in  Grease, 
&c.  Boil  ground  oat-meal,  and  strong  beer 
grounds,  add  lard  enough  to  supple  it.  Tur- 
pentine, two  to  four  ounces  may  be  added  to 
the  foregoing.  Or.  Lily  roots,  linseed,  and 
rye  flour. 

Resolvent.  Onions  and  camomile  flowers 
properly  boiled  and  mixed,  add  goose-grease, 
or  for  want  of  it,  neatVfoot  oil.  This  is  very 
efficacious  to  disperse  swellings.  Or.  With 
eatmeal,  cummin  seeds  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
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powdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce  ;  or  sal  am* 
nioniac  dissolved  in  British  spirit.  Proper  in 
bruises,  and  to  disperse  coagulated  blood. 

Anodyne.  Boil  chamomile,  elder  leaves,  or 
flowers,  poppy,  bay-leaves,  and  rosemary  with 
oatmeal,  mix  with  elder  ointment,  and  a  little 
camphorated  brandy. 

Repellent  and  Restringent.  Dis-* 
solve  alum  in  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  add  half  the 
quantity  of  oil,  with  red  wine  lees,  or  stale 
beer  grounds,  and  bean  meal.  Or.  Old  ver* 
juice,  or  distilled  vinegar  one  quart;  alum, 
one  ounce;  currier's  shavings,'or oak-bark,  boii 
to  a  poultice,  with  or  without  saturnine  oint- 
ment, and  apply  warm  twice  a  day. 

Unguents,  Emollient  and  Suppu- 
rative. Elder  ointment.  Or.  Neat's-foot 
oil,  three  pints ;  yellow  wax,  nine  ounces ; 
yellow  rosin,  half  a  pound  ;  turpentine,  two 
ounces ;  ground  ginger,  two  ounces.  Melt  the 
rosin  and  wax  in  the  oilj  take  off  the  tire,  and 
add  the  turpentine ;  strain  hot,  and  mix  in  the 
ginger. 

Stimulant  and  Discutient.  Flanders 
oil  of  bays,  half  a  pound  ;  goose  grease,  four 
ounces  ;  quicksilver,  one  ounce  ;  turpentine,  one 
-ounce.  Mix  the  quicksilver  and  turpentine 
thoroughly,  then  adding  the  rest,  work  well 
half  an  hour.    A  quantity  of  digitalis,  or  fox- 
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glove  flowers^  sufficient  to  impregnate  tlie  whole 
in  ass,  may  be  beat  up  with  it,  tlie  ointment 
being  kept  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  use. 
To  dissolve  tumours  on  the  glands,  or  kernels, 
either  in  the  brute  or  human  speeies. 

Blistering.  Nerve,  and  ointment  of 
parshmallows,  each  two  ounces,  quicksilver, 
one  ounce,  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  one  ounce 
and  half  of  turpentine,  till  of  a  lead  colour  ; 
mix  those  well,  and  add  cantharides,  in  fine 
powder,  one  daachm  and  half;  sublimate,  one 
drachm  ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms.  Or. 
Common  ointment,  or  oil,  two  ounces ;  can- 
tharides, three  drachms.  Observe  that  the 
flies  are  fresh  and  good.  Cut  the  hair  close  as 
possible,  rub  in  well  and  patiently.  Tie  tho 
horse  up  without  litter,  till  the  blister  work. 
Cover  with  pitch  plaister.  When  a  rowel  will 
not  discharge,  apply  now  and  then  a  smal\ 
quantity  of  blister  with  a  feather, 
'-Digestive  for  Wounds.  Venice  tur^ 
pentine  and  beeswax,  one  pound  each;  ohve 
oil,  one  pound  and  half ;  rosin,  twelve  ounces  ; 
^vhen  melted j  stir  in  two  or  three  ounces  verdi- 
grease,  finely  powdered  ;  stir  on  till  cold.  This 
may  be-used  with  red  precipitate,  instead  of 
yerdigrease,  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces.  Bur^ 
gundy  pitch  one  pound  may  be  added  to  the 
fligestive.-  For  •  woueds  near  the- joints,  &:c. 
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Vt;nice  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Yolks  of  two 
;eggs,  honey  ami  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce 
<?ach.  Ba Ls AM  equal  to  Friar's.  Gum  Ben- 
jamin, three  ounces;  storax,  two  ounces;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  Tohi,  half  au  ounce  each ; 
succotrine  aloes,  six  drachrns;  myrrh,  two 
ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints  ;  infuse  in  a 
'warm  place  se vera.!  days,  till  the  gums  are  dis- 
so'lved,  "then  decani. 

I  J  E  A  LIN  G .  Jk'at  up  whites  of  eggs  and  flour 
with  a  little  brandy;  spread  on  brown  paper. 
For  shght  treads,  &c.  'Vo bacco  Oixt me n t. 
J^eaf tobacco,  lialfa  pound;  boil  in  a  quart 
Tied  Port  to  a  pint  (or  eider  wine  and  distilled 
Tineg'cir,  equal  parts)  strain,  and  add  half  a 
])ouiid  tobacco  in  fine  powder ;  lard  or  oil,  one 
•pound  ;  rosin  and  ♦>ee.s-wax,  four  ounces  each  ; 
roots  of  round  birth  wort  powdered,  two  ouaces. 
Drying,  detergent,  and  appeases  pain. 

Styptics  against  bleeding.  PufF- 
fca'lls  dried  and  powdered.  Spunge  moderately 
dried  l)y  the  fire,  so  as  not 'to  des'tjroy  its  spring, 
xind  kept  dry.  Or.  Roch  allum  and  blue 
'  vitriol,  three  ou-nces  each  ;  spring  water,  one 
quart,  boil  till  dissolved,  fiher,  and  add  oil  of 
vitriol,  half  an  ounce.  Apply  with  dossils  of 
lint.  Coldbatch's  styptic  may  be  had  of  the 
draggists. 

■  GeldiiS^g  is^  safe  at  any  age  in  a  healthy 
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subject.  Having  opened  the  scrotum,  tie  the 
cords  with  a  strong  waxed  thread,  and  then 
cut  off  the  testicle.  Proceed  as  in  other  wounds. 
The  old  mode  was  with  the  cautery,  and  no 
ligature;  very  unsafe.  Moderate  e>vercise.  Se- 
veral bottle-conjurors  have  gone  about  at  differ 
rent  periods,  pretending  to  make  a  secret  of 
gelding  horses,  and  working  them  in  a  few 
(days ;  and,  lament ab'ile  dictu,  the  secret  has 
died  with  one  of  them,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain wise-acre  employed  himself  two  hours,  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  dying  man  to  a  con- 
fession. The  itch  for  miracles  seems  innate. 
Si  popuhis  vidt  humbuggi,  humhuggiatur. 

On  this  suhject  of  castration  Mr,  Blaine  di- 
lates with  much  confidence,  but,  as  usual,  purci* 
ly  in  the  speculative  way.  He  asserts  roundly, 
that  Gibson  and  Bartlet,  as  surgeons,  recom- 
mended the  hgature  merely  from  analogy  ;  in- 
tirely  overlooking  the  great  veterinary  practice 
of  the  former.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  ligature  was  first  introduced  by  Gibr 
son,  from  the  repeated  accidents  which  occur- 
red in  his  time,  by  the  heavy-handed  cauterizr 
ing  or  carelessness  of  sn^iiths  and  farriers,  Of 
this,  I  have  heard  complaints  in  the  country, 
even  of  laie  ;  but  in  general,  they  are  improv- 
ed, giving  the  fire  in  a  more  skilful  way,  ancl 
heace,  the  ligature  in  gelding  horses,  has  been 
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long  discontinued.  My  advising  the  ligature 
was  chiefly  on  my  own  experience,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  mischiefs  I  had  seen  and  heard  of 
from  particular  cases  of  hemorrhage,  both  in 
gelding  and  docking:  generally,  the  danger  is 
30  small,  that  1  willingly  accede  to  the  use  of  the 
cautery.  It  is  wonderful  how  nature  so  readily 
and  certainly  provides  her  styptics  in  these 
cases.  Horses,  on  the  continent,  have  been 
castrated  and  instantly  driven  post;  and  there 
is  a  sow-gelder  near  Barnet,  who  will,  and  has 
repeatedly,  at  his  own  risk,  and  the  mere 
common  price,  gelt  a  full-grown  boar,  by  cut- 
ting away  the  whole  scrotum,  testicles,  cords 
and  all,  without  using  the  least  application  of 
any  kind  !  I  wonder  this  fellow,  on  the  strength 
of  his  boldness  and  good  fortune,  has  not  had, 
like  his  northern  brother,  some  right  honour- 
able and  right  reverend  patient ;  not  indeed  for 
castration. 

Blaine's  instance  of  Mr.  Cline's  two  horses, 
was  inconsiderately  given ;  a  mere  exception 
probably.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  ligature 
was  laid  aside  on  account  of  fatal  accidents,  and 
it  prevailed  many  years.  Mr.  Blaine's  theory 
of  the  danger  of  inflammation,  in  quadrupeds, 
from  the  peculiar  vacancy  between  the  scrotum 
and  the  abdomen,  will  barely  hold  water. 
Will  facts  satisfy  him  ?     If  boars  are  quadru- 
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peds  within  his  description,  I  can  furnish  hint 
with  some  cases.  In  about  eleven  years,  I  cut, 
with  my  own  hands  (a  dehcate  amusement, 
which  it  mil  be  strange  if  ever  I  repeat)  many 
more,  I  apprehend,  than  five  score  full  grown 
boars,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  invariably  using 
the  ligature,  and  was  equally  successful  with 
any  other  cutter.  Part  of  the  time,  an  old  Irish- 
man was  accustomed  to  cut  for  me,  who  never 
used  either  ligature,  or  any  other  appliciition, 
salt  excepted.  This  man,  hearing  thai  another 
lived  with  his  wife,  in  Ireland,  sat  off  one  day, 
without  shoe  or  stocking,  to  travel  from  out  of 
Surry  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  across  the  sea  to 
Ireland,  with  the  full  determination,  to  which 
every  saint  in  the  Irish  calendar  Mas  called  to 
witness,  of  gelding  his  unauthorized  deputy. 
Should  the  reader  w  onder  at  my  keeping  such 
a  collection  of  boars,  I  inform  him,  that  1  sold 
them  fat  to  country  sausage-makers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  the  London 
markets  with  that  exquisite  delicacy.  On 
Spayino,  Mr.  Blaine  had  much  better  have 
said  nothing.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance^  that 
in  the  country,  the  gelders  should  be  so  expert 
at  this  operation,  seldom  failing,  while  in  Lonr 
don,  they  seldom  succeed.  I  have  had  four 
sows  killed  out  of  five,  in  spaying. 
Swelled  JSIeck  ekom  Bleedinq.  Warn^ 
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fomentations,  cooling  saturnine  ointment,  bread 
and  milk  poultice.    Check  proud  flesh  with 
red  precipitate  and  burnt  allum,  fine  powder. 
If  swelling  or  indurations  remain,  spirits  doubly 
camphorated,  four  ounces;  bole,  one  drachm; 
aquafortis,  twenty  drops,    -^pply  lint  or  tow, 
dipped  in  the  mixture ;  bind  with  warm  thick 
flannel.    Proper  in  bruises  of  the  back  and 
withers.    Ou.  Rowel  in  the  breast,  and  blow 
the  skin  up  to  the  part  affected.  Swelling, 
or  Bruise  from  the   saddle;    Boil  hay  in 
equal  parts  of  stale  urine,  iron  quenched  in  it, 
and  verjuice ;  spirits  may  be  added  after,  or 
not.    Bathe  with  the  liquor,  and  charge  with 
the  hay  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.    Renew.  A 
Sit-fast  must  be  exsected  with  the  knife,  or 
extracted    with  pincers ;   in  the  latter  case, 
place  a  whisp  of  hay,  and  upon  it  a  board,  as 
a  fulcrum,  or  rest  for  the  pincers.  As  to  Chaf- 
ing with  Collar  or  Harness,  the  most 
mischief  happens  from  wet,  or  the  harness  be- 
ing rough  dry  ;  prevention,  or  instant  remedy. 
Salt  and  water.    Vinegar.    Spirits  to  the  raw 
places.    Leathern  flaps  are  very  useful  to  pre- 
vent chafing  by  the  shafts.    Harness  should  be 
guarded  with  some  soft  body,  where  it  uses  to 
chafe.    Prevention  is  the  art  in  all  similar 
pases. 

The  actual  cautery,  that  prime  instrument 
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in  the  earliest  veterinary  practice,  bas  been 
much  used  of  late,  in  the  above  case*  and  in 
punctured  wounds  on  the  legs  and  joints.  In 
certain  chronic  cases,  indurated  tumours,  in  the 
division  of  parts,  and  as  a  styptic,  the  use  of  the 
cautery  is  of  the  highest  consequence ;  but 
there  are  solid  objections  to  its  general  intro- 
duction, as  amongst  the  Arabians,  who  apply- 
ing it  to  fresh  wounds,  make  slow  cures,  and 
leave  needless  scars.    In  Osmer's  words,  the 
cautery  often  rouses  a  sleeping  lion.    The  dis- 
advantages of  it,  in  certain  hoi'se  cases,  are  loss 
of  substance  and  hair,  and  sometimes  the  in- 
crease of  inflammation,  to  be,  in  the  ultimate, 
reduced  by  fomentation  and  poultice,  which, 
in  all  probabilit}'^,  would  of  themselves  have 
proved  sufficient  for  the  cure.    In  punctures  of 
tendinous  and  hgamentary  parts,  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  of  injury  from  the  cautery,  more 
especially  if  in  the  hands  of  smiths,  who  are 
sufficiently  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  fire.  One 
of  those  veterinary  surgeons,  who  have  lately 
published,  seems  to  have  frightened  himself 
sufficiently  by  the  inflammation  he  raised  with 
the  cautery  applied  to  a  prick  on  the  knee- 
joint.    I  should  apprehend  that  compress  and 
bandage  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sy- 
novia, and  that  hot  fomentations  and  poultices 
would,  as  heretofore,  prove  efiectual  remedies. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  swelled  nejuks,  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  removed  more  quickly  by 
the  cautery,  although  indeed  it  might  be  ex- 
pected. 1  do  not  write  thus  from  the  desire  of 
cavil,  but  of  information  ;  and  from  real  dif- 
ficulties existing  in  my  own  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Professor  Coleman,  in  No.  I.  p.  5,  Veteri- 
nary Transactions,  observes,  "  if  a  joint  be 
opened,  the  synovia  escapes,  the  hard  parts 
touch  the  inflamed  surface,  and  frequently  oo 
casion  death,  or  a  stiff  joint.  TJic  usual  re- 
medies are,  to  rub  the  surrounding  integumeiits 
with  hot  oils,  and  blue  vitriol ;  verdigrease,  cor- 
rosive  sublimate,  and  other  caustic  applications 
are  often  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  iJie 
wound,  and  into  the  joint  itself."  The  Pro- 
fessor, doubtless  from  inadvertence  merely, 
omitted  to  add,  that  such  was  the  practice  of 
farriers,  but  by  no  means  sanctioned  by  our 
best  veterinary  writers,  who  have  directed  a 
treatment,  in  this  case,  the  most  guarded  and 
judicious ;  making  precisely  the  same  com- 
plaints with  himself.  Gibson  speaks  amply  of 
the  danger  from  a  gleet  of  the  synovia;  and 
Osmer,  after  reprobating  the  use  of  repellents 
and  escharotics,  warns  us  that  "  if  the  matter 
in  this  case  be  confined,  or  not  well  disgusted, 
ioftai^mation,  tension,  gangrei^e,  fever,  anA^ 
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death  will  certainly  ensue/'  Bartlet  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  actual  cautery  is  in  general 
far  superior  to  roweLs,  setons,  and  caustics,  and 
regretted  the  prejudice  against  it  in  human  pa- 
tients, through  which,  he  observes,  and  pro- 
bably with  justice,  we  fail  of  success  in  many 
obstinate  cases. 

Poll-evil,  and  Fistula  in  the  Wi- 
thers. Those  generally  arise  from  gross  and 
brutal  neglect,  and  would  submit  in  their  early 
stage  to  the  usual  repellents,  hot  vinegar, 
with  bleedingand  coohng  internals.  When  the  in- 
flammation increases,  and  it  is  obvious  that  matter 
is  forming,  forward  with  poultices,  if  necessary, 
and  wait  until  the  abscess  be  thoroughly  ripe, 
and  fluctuating  under  the  finger:  then  intro- 
duce one  or  more  setons,  from  the  upper  to  the 
very  lowest  extremity  of  the  tumour.  This 
will  succeed,  and  indeed  make  the  best  cure  in 
a  mild  case  ;  but  in  dangerous  and  inveterate 
ones,  such  as  I  have  seen,  would  be  a  very 
feeble  and  deceptions  method,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted ;  and  on  a  reference,  I  find  Dr. 
Bracken  of  the  same  opinion.  When  the  ab- 
scess on  the  poll  is  opened,  if  there  be  matter 
on  both  sides,  a  depending  orifice  must  be 
made  in  each.  In  the  necessary  operations 
with  the  knife,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  muscles  be-  not  cut  across,  aild  particularly 
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that  the  \\h\te  line,  cervical  ligament,  or  as  the 
farriers  call  it,  the  tix-fax  of  the  neck,  be  not 
wounded;  and  lhat  the  parts  be  preserved  as 
mnch  as  possible  tVoni  the  air.  Tie  the  horse*s 
head  high,  by  which  the  ligament  of  the  neck 
will  be  slackened,  and  less  exposed  to  danger, 
as  the  finsrer  may  be  introduced  under  it.  It  is 
probable,  that  some  operators  in  these  cases, 
may  have  been  too  free  with  the  knife,  but  it 
is  equally  true,  that  in  foul  and  fistulous  ulcers, 
in  horses,  no  cure  can  be  expected  until  the  cor- 
rupt or  callous  flesh  shall  be  extirpated,  either 
with  the  knite  or  (ire  ;  and  that  iit  last,  there 
will  be  frequently  such  an  overflow  of  greasy 
and  ghiey  matter,  as  will  blunt  and  render  use-: 
less  the  most  potent  corrosives,  unless  applied 
scalding  hot. 

The  Common  Digestive  tor  Ulcers; 
Add  to  the  general  wound  ointment,  spirit  of 
turpentine,  or  a  few  drachms  of  mastic  and 
myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  or  tincture  of  myrrh. 
Or  use  the  following;  common  tar,  two  pounds; 
turpentine  and  honey,  half  a  pound  each ;  a 
do^n  yolks  of  eggs ;  melt,  and  when  they  are 
only  milk  warm,  stir  in  one  ounce  best  verdi- 
grease  in  fine  powder,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of 
red  precipitate;  mix  sufficiently  long,,  that  these 
last  do  not  sink. 

PiiAGEDENic  Water  to  suppress  fungous 
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fiesb.  Strong  lime  water,  one  quart;  corrosive 
sublimate,  half  an  ounce;  stir  frequently  seve- 
ral days,  pour  off  clear,  and  add  spirit  of  wine, 
eight  ounces.  Or.  A  strong  solution  of  Ro- 
man vitriol  a«d  alum,  in  water. 

Cleansing  Mixture  in  Poll-evil,  or 
Fistula.  Best  vinegar  and  rectified  spirit, 
half  ia  pint  each;  white  vitriol  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
four  ounces ;  shake  when  used.  1  o  be  heated 
in  a  ladle,  and  the  abscess  waslted  with  tow 
well  soaked  in  it.  Fill  with  tow,  moistened  ill 
the  mixture,  or  soaked  in  aegyptiacum,  and  oil 
of  turpentine  hot ;  and  cover  with  tow  soaked 
in  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs  beat  together ; 
warm  woollen  over  all. 

Scalding  Mixtures.  When  all  mea- 
sures have  failed  to  bring  the  ulcer  to  good  con- 
dition, from  its  coldness,  and  the  superflux  of 
matter,  scalding  has  generally  been  resorted  to 
■with  success ;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  in  case  of  mtich  inflammation.  Corro- 
sive sublimate,  verdigrease  in  fine  powder,  and 
Roman  vitriol  pounded,  twO  drachms  each ; 
green  copperas,  half  an  ounce ;  aegyptiacum, 
UK'O  ounces ;  oils  of  turpentine,  and  train,  of 
linseed  oil,  eight  ounces  each ;  rectified  spirit, 
four  ounces;  mix  in  a  bottle  for  use,  Or^ 
Verdigrease,  half  an  ounce  ;  oil,  half  a  pint ; 
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oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces  ;  of  vitriol,  two 
ounces.  First  cleanse  the  abscess  with  spunge 
and  vinegar,  then  pour  in  the  mixture  scalding 
hot,  from  a  ladle  with  a  spout ;  close  the  lips 
M-ith  stitches,  and  cover  to  remain  several  days; 
it  then  the  matter  appear  thick  and  good,  no- 
thing farther  will  be  needed  than  spirituous 
applications  ;  if  otherwise,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated.  In  a  confirmed  case  of  this  kind, 
M  hat  would  be  the  event  of  covering  the  ab- 
scess with  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaister,  making 
one  or  more  setons,  and  turning  the  horse 
upon  a  salt  marsh  ? 

To  Promote  the  Growth  of  Flesh, 
Dragon's  blood,  bole,  mastic,  olibanum,  and 
round  birthwort,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  succo- 
trine  aloes,  one  drachm  and  half;  make  an 
ointment  with  turpentine. 

Applications  in  Gangrene.  After 
the  necessary  scarifications,  wash  the  parts  with, 
strong  salt  and  water,  and  old  verjuice,  equal 
parts ;  or,  the  nitrous  acid  ;  or,  camphorated 
brandy.  Or.  Boil  the  following  in  one  gal- 
lon strong  vinegar,  to  two  quarts — alum,  one 
pound ;  copperas,  half  a  pound  ;  verdigrease, 
fine  powder,  three  ounces.  Shake  as  you  use 
it :  if  not  sufficientlj^  strong,  add  to  each  quart, 
quicksilver,  one  ounce,  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
aquafortis.    Foment  and  poultice.   Dress  with 
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basilicon  four  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  and' 
aegyptiacum,  two  ounces  each,  melted  together. 
Bra<:k-en  orders  scarifications  to  discharge  the 
ichor,  but  not  to  dissect  the  flesh,  as  Wallis  as- 
serts in  his  Dispensary. 

Varicose  Ulcers,  or  those  among  the 
blood-vessels,  must  be  bathed  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  warm  fomentatiGns  of  oak-bark,  po- 
megranate flowers,  red  rose  buds,  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  boiled  in  viaegar. 

FOM  EI<rTATIONS,  DiSCUTlENT  AND  RE- 
PELLENT. Wormwood,  southernwood,  and 
camomile,  two  handfuls  each  ;  bay  and  juniper 
berries  bruised,  one  ounce  each  ;  crude  sal  am- 
moniac and  pot-ash,  two  ounces  each  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  spring  water  to  two;  to  every 
quart  when  used,  add  one  pint  spirit  of  wine 
camphorated. 

Drawing  Applications.  Arsmartand 
brooklime,  equal  quantities.  Just  cover  them 
"with  stale  urine,  stop  close  some  days.  Boil 
for  use,  and  apply  hot.  This  is  said  to  be 
particularly  edicacious  in  a  sudden  strain  of  the 
shoulder,  with  much  tension  and  inflammation, 
and  may  be  apphed"  in  a  kind  of  boot,  wide  at 
top,  and  fastened  over  the  withers.  Cata- 
plasm roR  SWELLINGS.  Black  soap,  yeast 
and  honey,  a  quarter  pound  each,  goose  grease, 
q.  s.  ginger,  fine  powder,  one  drachm. 
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Blood.  Solleysel  speaks  pretty  much  at 
large  of  the  prognostics  to  be  drawn  from  the 
appearancpj  colour,  and  consistence  of  the 
blood  in  horses,  and  therein  several  of  our 
authors  have  copied  him;  but  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  nolhins:  in  the  world  can  be  morefal- 
lacious,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  experienced  Mr.  Clark ;  who  observes,  that 
the  blood  of  horses  which  labour  hard,  gene- 
rally appears  of  a  darkiQi,  or  deep  red,  and 
sometimes  with  a  thick  yellow,  or  buff  crust; 
and  that  the  blood  of  a  sick  horse  will  often 
have  the  appearance  of  one  in  full  healthy  and 
vice  vei'sa.  This  by  way  of  caution^  since  the 
badness  of  the  blood  of  their  patients  is  such  a 
common  and  alarming  thing  with  our  Cyclo- 
pian  doctors. 

Fumigation  for  stables,  after  any  infec- 
tious diseasCj  from  Dr.  C.  Smyth.  Immerse  a 
tea-cup  into  a  pipkin  of  heated  sand,  put  into 
the  tea-cup  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  vi- 
triolic acidj  gently  heated,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pure  nitre  in  powder.  Stir  them  together 
>vith  a  glass  spatula,  until  a  considerable  degree , 
of  vapour  arise. 

1  formerly  recommended  Capt.  Burden's  re- 
cipe  to  preserve  Steel  from  rust.  On  farther 
trial,  I  find  it  of  no  permanent  use.  Rotten 
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stone,  scouring  paper,  dry  keeping,  and  elbow- 
grease,  are  the  best  known  specifics. 

Passage  of  Horses  by  Sea.  A  person 
who  look  a  stallion  over  to  America,  upon  decky 
gives  cautions  against  that  as  a  very  dangerous 
practice^  Previously  to  flupping  horses,  their 
shoes  should  be  taken  off,  and  their  toes  short- 
ened. In  a  long  passage  they  ought  frequent- 
ly to  have  mashes ;  sometimes  with  brimstone 
and  cremor  tartar,  equal  quantities,  mixed  in 
them. 

Turning  off.  Much  mischief,  and  even 
litigation,  has  arisen  lately  from  errors  in  this 
particular.  Be  it  remembered,  that  tall  or 
large  horses  cannot  subsist  upon  a  short  bite, 
for  the  plainest  reasons ;  nor  is  poor  winter 
grass  sufficiently  substantial  for  them.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  such  horses 
be  well  filled  twice  a  day  from  the  crib. 

Hay.  Salt  strewed  upon  the  mow,  when 
making,  about  a  pound  to  three  hundred  weight 
of  hay  (it  is  said)  will  correct  the  damp,  pre- 
vent mould,  and  render  the  hay  more  nutriti- 
ous and  relishing. 

In  anointing  the  hides  of  cattle,  arm  th& 
hand  with  a  bladder. 
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TON  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORNED  CATTLE, 
AND  THE  PROPER  TREATMENT  OP  COWS 
AND  CALVES. 

Horned  and  other  cattle,  are  not  subject 
to  that  variety  of  diseases,  and  of  untoward  ac- 
cidents, M  hieh  necessarily  attends  the  superior 
luxury,  and  more  frequent,  and  severer  labours 
of  the  horse,  hence  probably  those  have  not 
shared  the  equal  attention  of  our  modern  vete- 
rinarians ;  but  since  medicine  is  medicine  still, 
to  whatever  creature  it  may  be  dispensed,  whe- 
ther to  horse  or  cow,  to  quadruped  or  biped, 
the  ineffable  burlesque  of  intrusting  the  pre- 
scription of  it  to  farriers  and  cow-leaches,  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  laughed  off  the  stage. 

On  this  branch,  however,  had  I  room  to 
spare,  nothing  can  be  expected  in  the  present 
work,  beyond  a  general  outline,  and  a  few 
practical  hints,  since  I  have  written  another 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,    The  en« 
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quirer  i's  referred  to  niy  General  Treatise  on 
Cattle. 

In  the  ancient  writers,  scarcely  any  thing  is 
to  be  found,  applicable  to  modern  occasions,  or 
the  enlightened  practice  of  modern  times  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  books  of  our  modern 
cow-doctors  in  general,  those  lame  and  imper- 
fect copyists  of  the  ancients,  which  ei^hibit  an 
uncouth  and  barbarous  nomenclature  of  dis- 
eases, a  vague  and  unintelligible  pathology, 
with  a  medicinal  catalogue,  and  method  of 
treatment,  perfectly  congenial.  Divers  Italian 
physicians,  both  of  the  last  and  present  century, 
have  treated  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  but  from 
what  I  have  read  in  their  works,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  little  to  any  beneficial 
purpose,  is  to  be  drawn  from  those  sources. 
The  various  writers  on  black  cattle  and  sheep, 
have  been  collated  by  Haller,  and  in  the  Giour^ 
nal  di  Literati  of  Italy.  Dr.  IJale's  Vegetable 
Statics  may  be  consulted,  and  Dr.  Lavard  be- 
fore  mentioned ;  for  the  rest,  a  practitioner 
must  be  guided  by  the  analogy  which  holds  in 
the  diseases  of  the  larger  animals,  and  his  own 
discriminating  observations. 

Much  the  same  methods  of  administrations 
whether  in  regard  to  medicine,  or  the  common 
operations,  are  in  use  amongst  other  cattle,  as 
with  horses;  the  same  materia  mcdica  must  bs 
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naturally  common  to  both;  and  all  those  coarse 
or  insignificant  vulgar  articles,  with  which 
cow-drenches  are  stuflfed,  ought  to  be  totally 
rejected,  as  of  equivocal  use,  if  not  of  pro- 
4)able  bad  consequence..  The  doses  for  neat 
cattle  seem  not  to  have  been  hitherto  properly 
ascertained  and  apportioned  ;  but  the  little  ex- 
iperience  I  have  had,  leads  me  to  suppose,  that 
they  require  a  less  quantity  of  medicine  in  a 
•dose,  than  horses,  by  about  one  third  in  gene- 
ral. Why  balls  are  not  given  them  as  com- 
anonly  as  to  horses,  I  am  ignorant. 

The  medical  aids  generally  required  for  cat^ 
tie,  are  of  the  relaxent  and  deobstment  species, 
^vith  the  occasional  demand  of  cordials;  agglu- 
tinants  have  little  place  here,  the  animals  posses- 
sing the  inherent  quality  of  being  fattened  with 
their  proper  food.  The  attempt  to  restore  ani- 
mals in  a  cachochymic  or  consumptive  state,  by 
the  help  of  medicine,  would  be  most  unpromis- 
ing ;  and  the  first  end  of  such,  on  calcula- 
tion be  always  found  the  best.  When  unthrifty 
animals  have  a  fine  silken  and  glossy  coat,  the 
true  progjioscis  is,  that  their  viscera  are  un- 
sound ;  and  I  have  generally  observed  the  liver 
of  such  to  be  of  bad  colour  and  consistence, 
and  the  lights  adhering  to  the  pleura^  or  tegu- 
ment of  the  chest ;  with  a  rough  and  staring 
coat,  their  ill  habit  may  probably  arise  from 
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internal  obstruction  only,  ^vbich  alterants  or 
purgatives  may  quickly  remove. 

The  Sturdy,  or  Turning-evil.  See 
Staggers  in  Horses.  .  . 

Foul  in  the  Foot,  arises  from  want 
cleanliness.     Prevent  by  constant  attention. 
For  cure,  cleanse  with  bran  and  water  boiled, 
and  lather  of  black  soap.    Use  Bracken's  Fis- 
tula Water  (Index.) 

Garget  in  the  Maw,  from  swallowing 
crabs,  acorns,  kc.    See  the  same  in  Horses. 

SqouRLNG   IN  Cows.    This  is  common 
enough,  and  I  have  seen  it  continue  so  long 
for  want  of  care,  that  the  disease  has  been  ir- 
remediable.    Dr.  Downing's  prescriptions  in 
this  case,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate  powder, 
pipe-clay,  oak-bark,  verjuice,  <Scc.  appear  to 
me  very  dangerous,  and  likely  to  lock  up  the 
offending  matter  in  the  intestines.    This  diar- 
rhcea  arises  from  various  causes,  to  wit,  change 
of  diet,  the  solution  of  a  cold,  particularly  after 
calving,  or  in  travel  across  the  countrj';  lastly, 
it  may  be  a  symptom  of  rot,  either  from  bad 
keep,  or  constitutional ;  this  I  think  I  have 
sometimes  discovered  by  the  hair  puUlng  off, 
as  from  a  glandered  horse.    T^ike  it  in  time, 
and  allow  comfortable  mashes  with  warm,  dry, 
and  generous  keep.    See  the  disease  in  Horses^j 
It  is  called  the  rot  in  the  North, 
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The  HoosE,  OR  Chronic  Cough,  This 
in  cows  is  often  incurable.  It  usually  proceeds 
iVoni  cold  taken  in  calving,  and  cold  and  wet 
winter  Ijing.  For  palliation,  or  cure,  see  bro- 
ken wind  in  Horses. 

Loss  OF  THE  Cud,  or  Quid,  By  read- 
ing the  strange  account  of  this  indisposition  in 
the  old  writers,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the 
beast,  through  carelessnpss,  drops  something 
from  its  mouth,  like  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and  lies 
down  to  mourn  the  loss  of  it:  their  remedies 
were  equally  satisfactory.  You  are  directed  to 
take  yeast,  clay,  piss,  salt,  and  the  slaver  of 
another  beast,  w^ith  wliich  a  new  quid,  or  ball, 
is  to  be  made  for  the  patient. 

The  real  cause,  and  remedy  for  this  disorder, 
are  as  follow:  Cattle  which  ruminate,  or  belch 
up  their  food  for  mastipaticn,  are  provided  by 
nature  with  four  stomachs;  of  these  the  7mmen<, 
or  cud-bag,  which  receives  the  provender,  is 
constructed  with  certain  fleshy  fibres,  or  con- 
tracting muscles,  which  by  drawing  and  purs- 
ing it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and 
mouth,  the  crude  aliment  to  be  chewed  over 
again.  The  defect  exists  in  the  laxity  and 
weakness  of  those  contracting  muscles,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  expel  the  food  for 
the  purpose  of  rumination.  This  weakness 
jYiay  arise  from  various  causes.    The  intention 
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of  cure  is  to  brace  the  fibres  and  strengthen 
the  system.  Begin  with  warm  mashes  of  bran 
and  ground  oats.  Give  from  four  to  six 
drachms,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  beast,  of  the  finest  aloes  and  rhubarb,  equal 
quantities;  salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  ani- 
seeds powdered,  one  ounce ;  either  in  gruel,  or 
beer  warm.  Good  sweet  hay,  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  In  two  or  three  days,  bark  and 
gentian,  half  an  ounce  each;  ground  ginger  a 
tea-spoon  full,  in  warm  ale,  moderately  sweet- 
ened, twice  a  day,  to  be  continued  awhile;  or, 
occasionally  a  decoction  of  horehound,  chamo- 
mile, and  ccnrJuus,  sweetened:  the  very  rough 
astringents,  such  as  verjuice,  oil  of  vitriol, 
alum,  &c.  used  by  cow-leaches  in  this  case,  are 
highly  improper,  and  sometimes  have  fatal  ef- 
fects, Clarke  relates  an  instance  of  a  horse 
being  killed  by  a  draught  of  vinegar. 

FtED  Water,  or  Bloody  Urine,  or 
Foul  Water,  in  Cows.  Opium,  sixty  grains; 
Avith  or  without  as  much  rust  of  iron;  or 
thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron  to  be  given  twice  a 
^ay,  in  a  ball  mixed  with  flour  and  water,  and 
dissolved  in  warm  ale :  corn  twice  a  da}^,  and 
cover  at  night,  if  cold  weather.  Zoonomia, 
Vol.  II.  p.  69. 

Gorged  or  Hoven,  i,  e,  swelled  with 
over-feeding,  either  with  green  or  dry  food, 
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^J^leed  from  three  pints  to  four,  and  drive 
about  moderately.  The  case  being  shght, 
either  of  the  following  drenches  may  succeed, 
without  paunching.  Glauber  or  Epsom  salts, 
two  to  six  ounces ;  S3^rup  of  buckthorn,  if  at 
hand,  one  ounce;  nitre,  one  ounce;  oil,  half 
a  pint :  peppermint  water,  or  gin,  a  quarter 
pint;  ground  ginger,  q.  s.  in  three  pints  warm 
whey  or  gruel.  The  addition  of  two  drachms 
succotrine  aloes  in  fine  powder,  will  render  this 
medicine  more  effectual.  Or.  Dr.  Whytt's 
medicine,  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  he  saved 
eighteen  hoven  cows  out  of  twenty.  Gin,  one 
pint,  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  When  the 
affair  appears  dangerous,  and  the  beast  cannot 
stand,  lose  no  time,  but  perform  the  simple  and 
easy  operation  of  paunching ;  viz.  make  an  in- 
cision with  a  sharp  knife,  on  the  rrear  side, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  between  the 
rib  and  hip-bone,  three  inches  below  the  bones 
of  the  loin.  In  case  of  pregnancy  great  care 
must  be  taken.  The  wound  may  afterwards  be 
healed  with  tar  and  spirits,  or  Friar's  balsam. 
A  farrier,  in  Sussex,  lately  took  from  the  body 
of  a  cow  near  two  bushels  of  indigested  hay. 
Some  insert  a  tube  into  the  wound  to  conduct 
forth  the  imprisoned  air;  and  Professor  Munro 
of  Edinburgh,  invented  a  flexile  one,  to  be 
passed  through  the  mouth  into  the  stomach  of 
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either  oxen  or  sheep,  which  may  be  had  of 
Mac  Dougale,  Oxford-street,  London.  This 
tube  may  be  left  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
any  length  of  time,  being  no  hindrance,  to 
breathing;  or  any  medicine  may  be  injected 
through  it.  It  is  held  a  safer  method  than  in- 
cision by  Dr.  M. 

Epidemics  in  Cattle;  Pest,  Mur- 
rain, or  Plague.  See  Horses.  Dr.  Lay- 
ard,  our  best,  or  rather  only  author  on  this 
subject,  published  his  book  from  Rlvhigfons, 
1757-  The  doctor  defines  the  distemper  as  a 
pestilential  fever  sui  generis,  peculiar  to  animals 
with  horns,  but  uninfectious  to  all  others. 
Leonard  Mascal,  however,  relates  an  anecdote 
in  his  days,  of  an  infected  hide,  carried  on 
horseback  to  a  tanner,  which  killed  both  man 
and  horse,  tanner  and  all :  although  such 
writers  are  little  to  be  depended  upon,  one 
would  suppose  this  to  be  too  plain  a  case  to  be 
mistaken. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Zoonomia, 
Vol.  II.  p.  249.  The  Festis  Vaccina,  or  disor- 
der among  the  cows,  seems  to  have  been  a 
contagious  fever  with  great  arterial  debility,  as 
in  some  of  them,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
disease,  an  emphysema  could  often  be  felt  in 
some  parts,  which  evinced  a  considerable  pro- 
gress of  gangrene  beneath  the  skin.    In  the 
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sensitive,  inirritated  fevers  of  these  animals,  1 
suppose  about  sixty  grains  of  opium,  with  twcr 
ounces  of  extract  of  oak-bark,  every  six  hours, 
would  supply  them  with  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine, to  which  might  be  added  thirty  grains 
vitriol  of  iron,  if  any  tendency  to  bloody  urine. 
To  prevent  the  infection  from  spreading,  an 
order  from  government,  forbidding  the  removal 
of  any  cattle  found  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  supposed  to  be  infected,  for  a  few  days ; 
until  the  ascertainment  of  the  existence  of  the 
contagion  by  a  medical  committee :  That 
being  ascertained,,  all  the  cattle  within  five 
miles  of  the  place  to  be  immediately  slaugh- 
tered, and  consumed  within  the  circumscribed 
district ;  the  hides  to  be  put  into  lime-water 
before  proper  inspectors.  See  General  Trea- 
tise on  Cattle. 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves.  My  smali 
dair}^  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  varied 
occasionally  between  two  and  ten  cows:  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject ;  in  the  obstetric  part  particularly,  tak* 
ing  the  advice  of  Dr.  Downing. 

Swelled  Udder.  Some  cows  are  liable 
to  have  the  udder  exceedingly  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, a  few  days  before  calving.  Milk  the 
cow  twice  a  day,  and  bathe  the  parts  tho- 
roughly with  camphorated  spirit.     It  is  an 
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error  to  suppose  milking  a  cow  before  calving 
is  injurious. 

CiiAFiNG.  Cows  which  are  cat-hammed 
and  go  close  behind,  are  apt  to  chafe  the  udder 
and  tliighs :  I  have  had  them  raw,  and  even 
ulcerated  in  those  parts,  emitting  a  very  dis- 
agreeable stench.  Wash  twice  a  day  with 
varm  soap  suds,  and  bathe  with  aqua  vegeto 
and  camphorated  spirit  mixed  :  or,  for  ^vant  of 
those,  brandy  alone. 

Chapped  Teats.  Were  the  consumers 
of  milk  to  witness  the  filth  which  is  mixed  with 
it,  in  this  case,  they  would  think  less  of  the 
trouble  of  prevention.  Instead  of  suppling  the 
teat  with  warm  milk  as  usual,  which  most  pro- 
bably goes,  filth  and  all  into  the  pail,  order  a 
Tsowl  of  warm  water  for  the  purpose.  After 
milking,  use  the  mixture  ordered  for  chafing. 
Avoid  all  greasy  applications  if  possible  ;  if  not, 
vise  elder  ointment,  or  goose-grease,  with  a 
little  ceruse  mixed.  In  seven  or  eight  days, 
"the  teats  will  be  whole,  and  clearilmcss  m?iy 
preserve  them  so. 

Cows  are  much  more  liable  to  danger  in 
parturition,  than  other  brute  animals,  and  their 
bodies  at  that  time^re  exceedingly  accessible 
to  the  impression  of  cold  air.  Warm  shelter, 
if  the  weather  be  cold  or  wet.  Comfortable 
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niaslies,  with  grael,  and  a  quart  of  warm  ale. 
If  cold  be  already  taken,  mix  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  of  cordial  ball,  in  the  gruel ;  if 
that  be  not  at  hand,  aniseed,  half  an  ounce, 
in  powder;'  two  teaspoons  of  powdered  gin- 
ger; treacle,  and  the  decoction  of  a  handful 
of  juniper  berries.  Keep  the  cow  within  untill 
well. 

Watch,  and  put  the  afterburden,  or  clean- 
ing, out  of  the  cow's  reach,  as  th^ir  devouring 
it  is  sometimes  attended  with  nearly  as  bad  ef- 
fects as  its  retention  :  this  last,  I  have  some- 
times seen  attended  with  fatal  effects;  and  up- 
on dissection,  the  part  remaining,  has  been 
found  in  a  putrid  state.   The  beast  more  usually 
lingers  a  great  number  of  months.  Symptoms, 
staring  of  the  hair,  falling  away  of  the  flesh, 
intermittent  pulse,  shuddering,  coldness  of  the 
ears,  fetid  breath,  knots  in  the  mouthy  general 
"languor  and  debility.    The  pld  leaches  called 
this  "  wethcring."    I  have  treated  this  malady 
successfully  as  follows :  Warm  lodging.  Gentle 
currying  and  brushing,  twice  a  day,  permitting 
the  cow  to  walk  about  in  the  day  time,  if  fine. 
Good  hay,  mashes,  cordial,  &c.  as  before.  In 
the  morning  fasting,  the  following  mixture,  in 
three  pints  strong  decoction  of  pennyroyal, 
gruel,  or  ale  :    Elixir  Proprietatis^  compound 
tincture   of  castor,  and  Volatile  Aromatic 
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Spirit^  of  each  a  table  spoonful  or  morc^ 
three  successive  niornin<>-.s.  Should  the  beast; 
be  costive,  a  single  drachm  or  two  of  the  finest 
aloes,  in  powder,  may  be  added  to  one  of  the 
drinks.  The  alternate  use  of  aloetics  and 
cleansers  of  the  womb^  with  cordials  and  tonics* 
Repeat  occasionally,  if  needful.  1'he  cow  to 
be  sucked  dry,  not  milked. 

For  a  violent  puerperal  fever,  called  by 
Downing,  dropping  after-calving,  he  advisea 
the  following  medicine,  in  a  decoction  of  fever- 
few, balm,  and  chamomile,  to  be  repeated  every 
twelve  hours :  Nitre  powdered,  tw  o  ounces  ; 
rub  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea  spoonful  of  oil 
of  vitriol;  then  add  valerian,  one  ounce  and 
half;  snake-root,  one  ounce;  treacle,  half  a 
pound.  A  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  herbs, 
sweetened  every  two  hours.  Keep  the  cow 
warm  with  proper  covering.  Back-rake,  if 
needful.  Place  her  with  the  fore-parts  ele- 
vated. Thick  gruel  or  milk-pottage.  Con- 
stant attendance  night  and  day. 

Inward  bruises,  from  extracting 
THE  Calf.  Spermaceti,  and  Irish  slate*  two 
ounces  each ;  Castile  soap,  and  diapente,  one 
ounce  each,  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  daily. 
Or,  the  same  made  into  balls  with  Venice  tur-* 
pentme. 
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Warm  M*at«r  and  mashes. 

Want  of  Milk.  The  drink  and  treat- 
ment recommended  in  colds.  Or,  fennel,  ani-* 
seeds,  and  grains  of  paradise,  two  or  threa 
ounces,  in  warm  ale,  sweetened  with  Spanish 
juice ;  repeat. 

V^ETERINARY    OBSTETRICS.       The  dis- 

clples  of  Mauriceau,  Bracken,  SmeUie,  and 
Denman,  need  not  be  at  a  los$  here  to  dire6^ 
the  operations  of  the  leach  or  hind;  analogy  is 
a  sufficient  guidjB.  Cows,  particularly  the 
Northern  short-horned  species,  often  need  the 
assistance  of  the  accoucheur.  The  natural 
presentation  of  the  calf,  is  with  its  head  and 
fore-feet,  the  nose  between  the  feet,  and  the 
back  upwards.  Downing  enumerates  seven 
preternatural  positions :  namely,  1st.  Reverse 
presentation,  or  tail  first.  2d.  Fore-feet,  na 
head  appearing.  3d.  Sidewise,  belly  upwards, 
bead  reversed  over  one  shoulder, legs  appearing. 
4th.  Fore-feet,  with  head  under  the  brisket* 
5th.  Head  alone,  or  one  fore-leg  only,  with  it. 
6th.  Head  and  one  leg,  or  head  alone.  7th. 
Calf  lying  on  its  back,  its  four  legs  folded 
nearly  together,  and  close  up  to  the  cow*9 
back,  the  head  appearing,  or  doubled  back, 
even  with  the  ribs,  on  one  side  or  other ;  ond 
hind-leg,  perhaps,  presenting. 

General  Rules.  Timely  assistance,  be-- 
fore  the  cow  is  exhausted.    Extraction  never 
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to  be  attempted  in  an  improper  position.  Supple 
the  hand  and  arm  with  warm  water  and  fresh 
lard.  Examination  best  made,  the  cow  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  interval  of  pains.  In  pulhng  at 
the  feet,  inclose  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the 
horn  may  not  bruise  the  cow.  Navel  string 
bursting,  and  the  usual  flux  of  blood,  of  no 
consequence.  Instruments  to  be  used  only  in 
the  last  resort,  and  by  experienced  and  steady 
persons  only.  The  proper  hook  is  of  hard 
iron,  four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the> 
cord  at  the  straio:ht  end. 

In  a  Natural  Position,  if  the  cow  should 
want  help,  the  position  of  the  calf  may  be  as- 
certained after  the  waters  have  been  seen.  A 
cord  ought  to  be  in  readiness,  to  attach  to 
the  fore-legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  assist  each 
natural  exertion.  The  head  to  be  kept  clear 
of  obstruction. 

Preternatural  Posit lon.  No.  1,  as 
above.  No  attempt  to  turn  the  calf,  this  posi- 
tion being  favourable  for  extraction,  but  use 
expedition,  for  fear  it  be  suflbcated.  Press  the 
haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  take 
hold  of  the  bend  of  the  hock  of  one  leg,  pull 
at  it,  and  reach  the  foot ;  both  feet  may  thus 
be  brought  forth.  No.  2.  Reduce  the  head  to 
its  proper  situation,  between  the  fore-legs, 
either  by  hold  of  the  nose,  or  jaw-bone.  A 
long  aTra  is  needful,  \vhich  must  be  kept  to  the 
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full  extent  in  the  body,  that  instant  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  being 
properly  fixed. — No.  3.  Gently  move  the  calf 
back,  and  bring  the  head  forth  to  the  legs. — - 
No.  4*  Push  the  calf  back  to  find  the  head  ^ 
pull  at  the  nose  :  this  requires  address,  but  it  is 
useless  to  employ  force,  until  the  head  be  in  its 
proper  place. — No.  5,  and  6.  Push  the  calf 
back  against  the  shoulders  and  brisket ;  the  feet 
■will  be  found  folded  under  the  belly,  bring  the 
feet  forward,  one  at  a  time,  the  hand  being 
gently  placed  on  the  bend  of  the  knee.  Should 
the  head  be  too  much  swelled  and  bruised,  to 
be  returned,  it  must  be  skinned  and  amputated. 
Dissect  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  poll  to  the 
nose,  force  the  skin  back  over  the  first  joint  of 
the  neck,  divide  the  head  from  the  body,  push- 
ing the  latter  back  to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees. 
The  loose  skin  must  be  previously  wrapped 
over  the  ragged  bone„  and  an  assistant  should 
have  fast  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear 
of  the  haunch-bones  of  the  cow ;  should  it 
hitch  there,  put  back  instantly. — No.  7*  If  one 
hind-leg  appear,  put  it  back :  the  calf  cannot 
be  brought  forth  with  a  hinder  and  fore-leg 
tosfether,  and  the  difference  between  the  knee 
and  hock,  will  be  immediately  discovered. 
The  head  being  doubled  back,  must  of  course 
be  reduced  to  its  proper  place.    The  cow 
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l>eirig  strong  and  quiet,  the  business  iVinj  ht- 
effected  with  care  and  patience;  but  should 
the  hoo-k  be  positively  necessary,  hold  mast  bu 
taken,  either  in  the  sockets  of  the  ejes>  cavity 
of  thfe  ears,  of  in  the  jaw.  Keep  steady  until 
fair  hold  be  ttiken.  The  case  of  DropsY  ifi 
the  calf,  will  l)e  sufficiently  apparent  by  its 
|>reternaturai  size ;  use  the  knit€  cditei\i\}y, 
should  that  be  necessary,  to  pierce  the  belly  of 
like  t'd\L 

SucKStNG.     The  conlmo?i'  error  of  the 
ifiufsei'y  universally  prevails  in  the  calf-pea. 
Calves-  are  either  allowed  too  much  »iilk,  or 
Iheir  stomachs  are  overcharged  vt  'ith  t^x)  great 
a  quantity  at  a  time ;  herrce  their  digestive 
faculty  w  overpowered,  thrift  is  impeded,  aj-iti 
a  state  of  disease  ind needy  the  most  commoRi 
symptoms  of  which  are,,  alternate  pirrgiDg  ami 
costiveness.    Perhaps  twice  a  day  is  too  sel- 
dom, and  it  vvoukl  probably  pay  the  extra 
trouble,  to  suckle  three  tiities.    The  c^a3f  kept 
j^o  many  hours  from  tt/e  tea-t,  ofte»>  in.  wis^teiv 
time,  sixteen,  gresdriy  SNVt^lk)ws  afe  "inamei'ise 
quantity  of  milk,  sinks  down  to  sle^p,  w^aI^^S- 
\vitb  the  iTisiagreeable  consequences  of  an.  over^- 
loaded  stomach,  befchirig  up  a  scalding  al;kl 
liquor,  atid  remains  restless -anti  bleating  fo4'  a 
Fresli '  supply  and"  a  repetitioi^  of-  the-  err^rL 
Many  people  niilk  the  cow  fir&t,  vi^hich- is- b;;iid 
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practi-ce,  the  last  milk  being  the  richest,  and 
not  so  proper  for  the  calf.  We  have  here  the 
reasons  for  the  frequent  sourness  of  veal,  and 
for  its  producing  curds  aod  whey,  instead  of 
rich  and  wholesome  gravy. 

CosTiVENESs  IN  Calves.  Take  the 
chalk  from  them.  Give  half  an  ounce,  to  an 
ounce  of  magnesiii,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
aniseeds  powdered,  in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel, 
the  powders  being  well  mixed  in  it.  This 
may  be  given  occasionally,  obstruction  being  a 
great  enemy  to  thrift.  Or.  Rhubarb  and 
magnesia  may  be  given,  equal  quantities.  I 
,^svie  repeatedly  seen  the  good  efiects  of  this 
practice. 

Purging  Calf.     I  must  differ  totally 
from  Dr.  Downing  in  this  case,  for  reasons 
already  assigned.     He  advises  for  a  dose, 
chalk,  pomegranate,  bole,  and  alum,  to  tlie 
amQunt  of  four  or  five  ounces.    I  have  no  idea 
that  artides  of  that  class,  can  do  any  thing 
but  mischief  to  a  sucking  animal.    I  would 
recomjiiend  rhubarb,  and  a  table  spoonful  ar 
two  of  peppermint  water,  in  warm  ale.  Af- 
terwards, if  necessary,  two  drachms  of  dias- 
cordium,  in  ale,  for  two  or  three  days.  Rice 
gruel.    This  failing  to  have  an  immediate  good 
effect,  the  butcher's  knife  is  the  most  profitable 
remedy.' 
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IMPROVEMENT  QF  THE  BREED  OF  HORSES, 

I  HAVE  already  thrown  out  a  few  hints  on 
this  topic,  which  has  long  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, and  will  now  attempt  to  say  something 
more  conclusive.  Our  pretensions  to  superi- 
ority in  horses,  real  use  more  especially  consi- 
dered, .do  not  rest  on  the  sandy  foundation  of 
national  prejudice;  all  foreigners,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparison,  assign  the 
prefefence  to  the  English  horse,  and  the  surest 
proofs  of  it  are  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
seek  him,  and  the  high  prices  at  which  they 
^ire  willing  to  purchase.  This  indeed  has  been 
Xhe  case  from  a  very  early  period,  and  the  con- 
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suleratlon  that  our  advantas^es  have  been  de- 
rived  entirely  from  imported  foreign  breeding 
stock,  and  from  the  changes  gradually  wrought 
upon  it  in  this  country,  must  afford  the  most 
rational  encouragement  to  persevere  in  our 
course  of  improvement,  to  adopt  a  more  re- 
gular and  systematic  plan,  until  we  approach 
the  nearest  possible  stage  to  perfection.  To 
remain  stationary  will  be  inconsistent  with  our 
high  national  reputation,  and  with  a  very  im- 
portant national  interest. 

We  have  ah'eady  advanced,  perhaps  to  the 
ultimate  point,  in  the  objects  of  lightness,  de- 
licacy, and  sightliness  of  figure,  for  ^ery  pur- 
pose; our  military  horses,  formerly  of  such  pre- 
posterous and  unwieldy  bulk,  are  now  generally 
as  much  reduced  in  size  and  weight,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  weight  of  which  they  ought  to 
be  completely  masters,  and  no  cavalry  in  Europe, 
I  apprehend,  could,  at  equal  numbers,  either 
stand  the  shock  with  the  British  cavalry,  or 
escape  their  pursuit.  This  I  believe  to  be  con- 
ceded by  the  nations  upon  the  continent.  As 
to  quick  draught,  we  can  scarcely  rejim  higher, 
considering  the  great  number  of  thorough 
bred  cattle  which  are  employed  in  that  service, 
and  the  great  portion  of  blood  which  is  in  such 
universal  request.    Our  cart  horses  Hkewise, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  metropoUs  and  those 
counties  whence  it  is  supplied,  are  in  general 
to  the  full  as  light,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
animal  weight  required  as  a  prime  object  in 
draught ;  and  I  have  in  a  former  chapter  of 
vol,  ij  where  I  had  previously  objected  to  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  great  horse  of  the  mid^ 
land  counties,  allowed  his  late  improvement 
in  shape  and  action.  This  universal  adoption 
of  a  lighter  species  of  horses,  has  probably  been 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  a  saving  in 
food,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  speed 
and  convenience  of  our  journeys,  the  lighter 
horses  being  really  able,  without  abuse,  and 
even  with  facility,  to  make  that  dispatch,  of 
which  their  heavy  cart  bred  predecessors  were 
totally  incapable.  I  am  yet  far  from  being 
convinced,  that  a  more  square  and  substantial 
form  of  the  horse  for  quick  draught,  would  not 
be  superior  to  the  present  hunting  forms  which 
we  daily  see  upon  the  roads ;  equal,  or  even 
superior  action  in  the  trot,  the  only  pace  re*^ 
quired,  might  be  obtained  in  the  former,  with 
superior  powers  of  draught,  an  object  surely  of 
great  consequence,  from  the  immense,  indeed, 
shameful  loads,  carried  by  or,ryet  flying  stage 
coaches,  against  wliich  their  light  horses  tugg 
TiV"ith  misplaced  and  inadequate  ability,  They 
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drudge  through  their  incessant  and  torturing 
labours,  it  is  true,  but  too  many  of  ihem  fall  a 
premature  sacrifice,  both  for  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  their 
owners.  I  cannot  better  explain  myself,  per- 
haps, on  my  ideas  of  an  advantageous  form  for 
quick  draught,  than  by  referring  those  who  can 
remember  thirty  or  five  and  thirty  years  pastj 
to  the  tashionable  gig  mares  of  that  period. 

Allowing  our  undoubted  superiority,  that 
there  have  been  English  horses  in  every  period^ 
within  the  last  century,  bordering  on  perfec- 
tion, and  that  at  the  present  time,  individuals 
are  to  be  found  approaching  that  character,  in 
all  the  requisites  of  utility  and  beauty  of  form  ; 
yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that  instances  of  high 
qualification  are  rare,  and  that  if  a  middling 
species  for  use  and  figure  predominate,  the 
number  of  those  in  the  favour  of  which  no- 
thing can  reasonably  be  said,  is  far  too  consider* 
abie.  This  defect  by  no  means  originates  in 
inferiority  of  size  or  of  breed,  but  almost  entirely 
in  faulty  conformation,  with  respect  to  those 
points  most  contributory  to  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  also  to  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
form.  The  notorious  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
serviceable  horse  out  of  the  immense  numbers 
bred  and  exposed  to  sale  in  thi^  country,  and 
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the  rarity  of  one  of  thorough  shape  and  high 
quaUfication,  the  capital  prizes  in  this  real  lot- 
tery, entirely  exempt  me  from  the  labour  of 
proof.    They  have  not  in  fact,  formed  an  er- 
roneous estimate,  who  assert,  that  more  sub- 
stantially useful  and  equally  active  horses,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  thirty  years  since 
than  at  present ;  and  still  in  a  greater  degree, 
those  of  first  rate  qualities.    There  was  in  the 
hacknies  of  that  day,  a  union  of  substance  and 
action,  which  we  do  not  so  often  witness  at  pre- 
sent, and  which  is  perhaps  now  more  I'eadily 
to  be  met  with  in  the  hacks  and  hunters  of 
Ireland  ;  considerable  annual  importations  of 
"which  have  of  late  vears  occurred.     Since  the 
rage  for  a  shew  of  almost  thorough  blood,  as 
well  for  the  barouche  and  curricle,  as  for  the 
saddle,  the  views  of  our  breeders  seem  entirely 
confined  to  figure  and  height ;  and  this  being 
all  which  is  required,  for  the  ample,  or  rather 
comparatively  excessive  prices,  which  have  been 
given  of  late  years,  it  is  not  rationably  to  be 
expected,  that  the  generality  of  breeders,  whose 
prime  object  must  necessarily  be  present  in- 
terest, will  be  at  the  pains  of  farther  reflection, 
or  of  aiming  at  the  change  of  a  system,  per- 
haps to  them,  the  most  productive,  since  the 
■more  slight  and  superficial  in  real  goodness, 
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tlieir  stock,  the  sooner  will  it  be  torn  to  pieces, 
rendered  useless,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
being  replaced,  to  the  obvious  increase  gf  de- 
mand, and  continuance  of  high  price. 

Here  we  have  precisely,  the  old  and  univer- 
sal case  of  an  opposition  of  interests  between 
the  public  and  particular  bodies  of  men,  and 
in  all  such,  I  profess  to  write  without  a  single 
reserve  on  the  side  of  the  public.  It  is  the  in- 
terest then,  of  the  public  and  of  those  breeders 
of  horses,  who  are  emulous  of  serving  the  pubhc 
with  honour  and  integrity,  as  well  as  from 
mere  motives  of  emolument,  and  the  number 
of  such  must  doubtless  be  considerable  in  our 
country,  to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  solid  and 
substantial  qualities  in  their  stock,  as  well  as 
the  more  superficial  and  attractive  of  external 
figure.  The  benefits  which  would  thence  re- 
sult-to  the  public  are  numerous,  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  detail  will  be  gratifying 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  those  who  delight 
to  contemplate,  although  at  a.  distance,  pro- 
spective plans  for  the  promotion  of  human  en^ 
joyment,  and  the  alleviation  of  animal  misery. 

The  more  substantial  and  accurate  in  symme- 
try, the  conformation  of  the  aninnal  destined  to 
labour,  but  more  especially  to  that  labour  in 
wliich  speedy  action  is  required,  with  so  much 
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the  greater  facility,  and  proportionally  less  iii- 
jury,  will  the  animal  perform  his  task.  Wetfe 
finy  elucidation  of  this  jx)sition  necessary,  the 
following  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  ao- 
customed  to  witness  Englisli  post  work,  A 
pair  of  horses  shall  start  in  a  chaise,  the  onfe 
with  a  shoulder  calculated  for  expedition,  sub- 
stantial loins,  and  so  favourablj^  formed  in  the 
lower  extremities,  that  he  never  knocks  or  cuts  a 
hair,  but  from  accident.  II  is  partner,  with  detec- 
tive shoulders,  a  loose  middle  piece,  and  his  lower 
joints  so  badly  forjned,  that  he  wounds  one  or 
other  of  his  legs,  at  almost  every  stroke.  Sup- 
pose the  pace  required  to  be  from  eight  to  ten 
nailes  per  hour,  throughout  a  stage  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles;  after  the  first  burst  of  five  or 
«ix  miles,  the  inferior  horse  whose  rate  is  pro- 
bably insufficient  for  the  speed  required,  begins 
to  run  distressed,  and  his  distress  iBust  increase 
/every  yard  afterwards;  he  hacks  ai^  wounds 
his  legs,  scours  and  wastes  his  substanee  in 
-feint  sweats,  and  horrid  to  relate,  although 
abominable  custom  has  taken  all  horror  from 
the  sight,  the  utmost  tortures  of  the  whip  and 
gxsad,  must  supply  natural  want  of  ability,  and 
the  unfortunate  creatune  must  undergo  the  most 
cruel  piuaisiiment  for  the  crime  of  natural  de- 
fect.   Li  the  mean  time,  the  well  formed  horse 
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mns  through  his  stage  with  ease,  even  uwcon- 
t:ern,    and  if  his   driver   chance  to  posses* 
common  sense,  httle  or  no  abuse.    The  stage 
finished,  the  one  eats  his  corn  with  an  appetite 
and  with  due  nourishment,  whilst  the  other  droops 
his  wretched  heaii,  dissolves  in  &weat  at  every 
|)ore,  and  if  he  feed  at  all,  mumbles  over  and 
swallows  his  food  as  it  were  mechanically,  ac- 
quiring  little  nourishment  or  vigour  therefrom. 
Under  an  unremitting  cour^ie  of  severe  labour, 
ibr  which  be  is  »o  ill  calculated,  he  soon  sinks 
heart-broken,  his  lacerated  body  bearing  tlie 
marks  of  the  tortures  he  ba«  endured.  Oiie 
well  shaped  horse  will  often  outlast  three  or 
foiir  of  the  above  description,  notwithstanding 
the  best  horses  have  always  imposed  upon  them 
an  extraordinary  share  of  the  common  labour. 
The  analogy  holds  in  proportion  with  slow 
draught.     A  compact  and  well-formed  cart 
horse  will  move  a  given  weight  with  fiir  gfeater 
dispatch  and  les.s  injury  to  his  powers,  than  one 
with  narrow,  defective  loins,  and  long  legs. 

Humanity  is  thus  powerfully  interested,  in 
promoting  the  improvement  of  the  English 
horse,  from  which  such  severe  services  are  re- 
quired, as  also  is  every  class  of  proprietors,  in 
regard  to  their  prnfit  and  convenience.  -  l.-do 
noi  wisii  to  encourage  the  e^j^pectatio^^.  th^t  aR 
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improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses  would  ren- 
der a  less  number  necessary,  but  that  a  superior 
form  would  enable  the  animals  to  execute  their 
labour  with  greater  ease  and  less  injury,  whence 
an  immense  national  saving  would  accrue,  from 
the  greater  quantity  of  labour  which  might  be 
obtained  at  the  same  expence  of  keep ;  and 
there  is  a  farther  consideration  of  high  conse- 
quence, that  horses  generally  go  with  safety  as 
well  as  speed,  in  proportion  to  the  just  form 
and  position  of  their  shoulders ;  thus  even  the 
risks  of  riding  on  horse  back,  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
horse. 

Having  generalized  thus  far,  the  remainder' 
of  my  task  consists  in  pointing  out  specifically 
the  defects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  their  pro- 
bable remedy,  and  its  means  of  attainment. 

The  most  material  DEFECTS  of  horses,  in 
V'hich  well-placed  substance  and  unembar- 
rassed action,  are  the  prime  requisites,  will  be 
found  as  follows : 

Abrupt  setting   on  of  the  head, 
crest  reversed,  or  substance  of  the 
neck  below.   shoulders  of  insuffici- 
ent compass,  depth  and  substancej 
upright,  instead  of  declining  to' 

WAKD$  THE  WAIST^  QR  GROSS  AND  HEAVY. 
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GIRTH  TOO  NARROW,  IN  PROPORTION  TO 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  HORSE.  WANT  OF  WIDTH 
AND  SUBSTANCE  IN  THE  LOINS,  FRE- 
QUENTLY WITH  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A 
SINKING  OR  CAVITY  ACROSS  THE  FILLETS. 
DEFICI  ENCY  OFWIDTH  OR  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  HINDER  QUARTERS;  THE  HINDER 
APPROACHING  NEARER  TO  EACH  OTHER 
THAN  THE  FORE  FEET.  WANT  OF  SUB- 
STANCE IN  THE  LEG  BONES.  CROOKED- 
NESS IN  THE  HOCKS  AND  PASTERN  JOINTS. 
FAULTY  POSITION  OF  THE  FEET,  THE  TOE 
BEING  TURNED  EITHER  OUTWARD  OR  IN- 
WARD. • 

For  a  more  enlarged  account  of  the  defects 
of  horses  and  comments  thereon,  the  reader 
will  return  to  the  first  volume ;  the  above  may 
be  held  the  most  signal  and  original.  It  will 
be  immediately  obvious  that  the  remedy  must 
lie  in  an  improvement  of  our  breeding  system, 
horses  being  bred  without,  as  well  as  with  the 
enumerated  defects ;  and  the  most  ample  and 
long  tried  experience. being  at  hand,  to  vouch 
for  the  success  of  judicious  measures,  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed. 

The  basis  of  change  or  improvement  in  the 
animal  form,  is  the  old  axiom  that  like  pro* 
dicces  like.    This  we  witness  primarily,  in  ge- 
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nus,  species,  -and  variety;  for  example,  the  con- 
junction of  horse  and  mare,  produces  a  horse 
or  mare ;  of  a  thorough  bred  horse  and  mare, 
a  thorough  bred  foal;  of  a  thorough  bred 
horse,  and  cart  mare,  a  half  bred  foal,  and  so 
on  in  endless  variety.  To  a  certain  degree, 
the  same  effects  follow,  in  regard  to  the  animal 
constitution  and  external  form,  the  produce 
following  the  resemblance,  and  inheriting  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  sire  and  dam.  Yet  all 
these  may  be  modified,  and  some  of  them  neutra- 
lized by  gradation  or  opposition  of  form  and  qua- 
lities in  the  parents.  A  hot  tempered  horse  and 
mare  will  produce  stock  of  a  similar  disposition, 
and  even  such  disposition  in  the  stallion  alone, 
has  run  through  many  generations.  A  trot- 
ting stallion,  that  is  to  say,  one  properly  formed 
to  excel  in  that  pace,  will  get  trotters,  if  there 
be  no  very  considerable  countervailing  property 
in  the  mare ;  but  should  her  form  equal  that  of 
the  horse,  very  high  qualifications  might  ra- 
tionally be  expected  in  the  produce.  Atten- 
tive breeders  are  well  aware  how  even  marks 
and  peculiarities  from  both  sire  and  dam,  de- 
scend to  their  progeny.  There  is  a  stallion 
covering  at  this  time,  or  was  very  lately,  the 
foals  of  which  are  all  crooked  in  the  knees. 
3ome  are  remarkable  for  getting  stock  with 
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strong  and  sound  feet,  others  for  the  reverse  ; 
and  1  have  heard  of  a  horse  in  the  north,  the 
prageny  of  which  were  almost  invariably  sub- 
ject to  defective  frogs  and  running  thrushes, 
one  example  of  which,  indeed,  involved  me  in 
no  little  trouble. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, or  rather  cannot  be  controverted  ; 
but  it  is  pleaded,  that  like  frequently  fails  to 
produce  like.  Is  it  then  strange  that  general 
rules  should  be  occasionally  accompanied  with 
their  exceptions,  or  that  failures  should  be  ex- 
perienced in  this  world  of  uncertainties  ?  A 
husbandman  shall  prepare  his  land  with  the 
greatest  judgment,  sow  the  best  seed,  exhibit 
the  most  sedulous  after-tillage,  and  yet  reap 
an  inferior  crop;  which  is  yet  no  proof  that 
such  measures  are  not  the  best  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  success  ;  for  the  truth  is,  they 
are  not  only,  in  a  general  view,  the  best  as- 
surance of  success,  but  they  form  the  only  road 
■which  leads  towards  perfection.  Thus,  if  the 
cattle  breeder  who  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  like  produces  like,  is  successful  generally 
and  upon  the  average,  and  this  has  never  failed 
within  my  knowledge,  he  will  succeed  in  this, 
with  an  equality  of  success  experienced  in  every 
other   species  of  human  projection.  What 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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ground  then  of  dissatisfaction,  or  wbat  morfif 
can  be  reasonal)ly  expected  ? 

A  slight  view  of  the  matter,  \vhich,  indeed 
it  is  strange  should  have  been  so  long  over- 
looked, will  demonstrate  a  very  palpable  error 
in  the  common  notions  of  horse  breeders  on 
this  point.  They  expect  from  a  misplaced 
analogy  with  cattle  improvement  continued 
through  a  course  of  years,  that  the  male  should 
do  all,  and  in  one  cross,  the  work  of  one  year, 
fully  impress  his  image  and  likeness.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  position  of  like 
producing  its  like,  two  can,  or  rather  must 
play  at  this  game,  and  a  true  shaped  stallion 
shall  procreate  a  foal  of  a  form  far  inferior  to 
his  own,  and  nevertheless  like  may  have  pro- 
duced like  in  a  very  precise  degree.  Because 
the  position  must  of  necessity  relate  to  the 
female,  as  well  as  the  male.  The  stallion  may 
have  a  good  shoulder  and  loin,  and  stand  clear 
and  straight  upen  his  legs,  the  mare  in  some, 
or  all  of  these  important  points,  may  be  totally 
deficient.  In  such  conjunction,  the  utmost  that 
ought  to  be  expected,  is  a  tert'ium  quid,  the  foal, 
partaking  in  certain  degrees,  of  the  perfections  of 
the  sire,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  dam  ;  were 
it  otherwise,  and  should  the  produce  equal  the 
perfection  of  the  sire,  like  would  not  have  prq- 
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diiced  like.  The  ancient  breeders  seem  to  have 
jiuiged  more  comprehensively  in  the  case,  from 
Blundeville's  statement,  that,  most  commonUe 
such  sire'  and  dam  such  colt :  a  position,  in  all 
probabihty,  by  him  derived  from  earlier  times. 

The  above  facts,  for  they  stand  on  ihe  ground 
of  experience,  elucidate  the  necessity  of  that 
attention  to  the  form  and  qualities  of  the  mare, 
which  I  have  so  often  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate, and  which,  in  our  common  breeding  sys- 
tem, is  so  universally  neglected.  Nor  will  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion  be  doubted,  that  to 
expect  thorough  shaped  produce,  without  the 
aid  of  a  thorough  shaped  mare,  as  well  as  horse, 
would  be  equally  futile,  as  to  hope. for  a  racer 
from  a  mare  but  half  or  three  parts  bred,  an 
occurrence  of  one  in  the  thousand,  and  art 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Let  me  be  understood  fully  to  acknowledge 
the  lusus  and  caprices  of  nature  and  chance,  in 
the  affair  of  procreation,  and  this  ch-ance  we  can 
neither  analyze  nor  controul.  From  the  sexual 
conjunction,  a  monster  may  be  the  result.  No 
certainty  or  even  probability  can  be  arrived  at, 
whether  the  produce  shall  be  male  or  female, 
although  the  ancients  supposed  that  circum- 
stance to  be  a  contingent  on  the  bodily  condi- 
tion of  the  parents,  and  that  the  stallion  being 
in  high  vigour,  and  the  mare  m  low  plight,  a 
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colt  foal  would  be  the  result,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  again,  the  general  idea,  that  the  produce 
always  bears  most  resemblance  to  the  male, 
both  in  form  and  qualities,  an  opinion  which 
ought  to  be  received  with  much  greater  re- 
serve, than  it  universally  is,  which  universality 
has  no  small  share  in  confirming  the  opinion, 
by  rivetting  the  attention,  as  it  were,  almost 
entirely  to  the  n)ale,  and  by  the  circumstance,, 
that  the  male  is  necessarily  of  the  greater  con- 
sequence.    But  my  observations  through  a 
course  of  years,  of  considerable  length,  upon 
the  human  animal,  horned  cattle,  horses,  and 
poultry,  have  a  tendency  to  shew,  that  upon  an 
average,  the  progeny  resembles  both  sire  and 
dam,  in  an  equal  degree, either  by  a  mixture  and 
union  of  qualities',  or  by  intire  resemblance  in 
particular  parts,  or  by  the  chief  resemblance  of 
the  male  at  one  birth,  and  of  the  female  at 
another.  Occasionally,  a  strong  resemblance  of 
the  grandsire,  or  even  of  a  more  remote  an- 
cestor will  occur,  and  I  have,  within  the  pre- 
sent month,  seen  a  hunting  mare,  so  truly  the 
picture  of  Old  Regulus,  and  a  gelding  so  ex- 
tremely like  the  portrait  of  Childers,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  a  cloubt  of  their  des- 
cent.   According  to  the  portraits,  Second  by 
Childers,  took  his  form  almost  intirely,  from 
BastOj  his  maternal  grandsire ;  and  if  my  me- 
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mory  be  correct,  it  was  Tulip  by  Damper,  of 
which,  on  viewing  her,  I  made  a  sinii'ar  ob- 
servation. This  likeness  to  ancestors,  I  have 
no  doubt,  has  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notions 
of  superfetation  in  sows  and  bitches,  experi- 
ments relative  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  made, 
with  all  possible  accuracy.  The  circumstance 
in  this  case,  of  the  male  or  female  beina'  of  a 
mixed  breed,  may  not  have  been  observed. 
Mr.  Tattersall  lately  related  to  me  the  curious 
fact,  that  neither  Highflier,  nor  Sir  Peter,  ever 
got  a  chesnut  foal,  notwithstanding  tliat  many 
chesnut  mares  must  have  bred  by  them,  yet 
Highflier  got  various  colours,  even  to  pye-balis. 

Tiiere  is  yet  a  host  of  probable  causes  of 
failure,  many  of  which  may  be  discovered,  if 
they  are  not  so  easily  obviated.  In  the  choice 
of  breeding  stock,  external  conformation,  ap- 
parent qualities,  and  actual  performances,  are 
our  only  rule,  which  to  speak  technically,  we 
must  take  with  all  faults,  namely,  its  excep- 
tions. 

The  common  failure  then,  of  like  producing 
like,  or  rather  of  the  produce  proving  equal  to 
its  sire,  which  is  generally  better  shaped  than 
the  dam,  ought  in  reason  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  and  no  man  will 
pretend  to  question  the  probability  of  success, 
ji'fom  a  union  of  thorough  shapes  in  botji,  far 
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less  to  assert  an  equal  chance,  with  inferiority 
on  the  female  side.  Plad  a  breeder  his  choice 
of  two  mares  at  an  equal  price,  where  is  he, 
who  knowing  the  difference,  would  prefer  the 
worst  shaped — would  choose  in  preference  nar- 
row quarters,  cat-hams,  upright  shoulders,  and 
crooked  posterns?  I  may  be  laughed  at  here, 
as  combatting  giants  of  my  own  manufacture, 
and  elucidating  sunshine,  but  the  ridicule  will 
jiot  proceed  from  those,  whq  have  seen  such 
brood  mares  as  have  often  come  under  my  in- 
spection. 

Among  the  obvious  probable  causes  of 
failure,  excluding  pure  and  unaccountable  lusus 
7iafurce,  are  certain  internal  and  constitutional 
inaptitudes  for  procreation ;  for  an  animal  may 
be  of  fair  external  form,  and  yet  prove  either 
barren,  or  inferior  for  the  purposes  of  the  stud. 
Too  lavish  a  use  of  the  powers  of  the  stallioHj 
must  also  assuredly  abridge  his  capacity  of 
stamping  a  whole  length  of  his  image  in  full 
perfection  of  size  arid  form,  and  vigour.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  business  of  the  stud  has 
been  fully  experienced  upon  the  turf.  It  has 
often  happened,  that  of  two  full  brothers,  one 
shall  race  capitally,  and  the  other  in  a  very  in- 
ferior form,  or  even  with  so  little  demonstra- 
tion of  speed,  as  absolutely  not  to  be  worth 
the  expence  of  training.    I  yesterday  viewed  a 
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liorse  which  is  an  instance  of  the  latter;  and  the 
reason  appeared  to  me,  to  consist  in  his  too 
shallow  girth,  and  great  length  of  leg ;  his  sire, 
probably,  not  being  in  so  hearty,  or  fit  a  state 
for  procreation,  on  the  leap  for  him,  as  for  his 
brother,  or  the  powers  of  his  dam  being  in  a 
declining  state.  Racers  of  the  highest  form, 
occasionally  prove  very  indifferent,  or  perfectly 
useless  stallions,  however  fit  for  procreation, 
and  certain  foal  getters.  Snip  by  Flying 
Childers,  was  a  middling  racer,  but  proved  a 
stallion  of  high  repute.  Gimcrack  was  a  capital 
racer,  yet  totally  worthless  as  a  turf  stallion,  and 
Garrick  by  Marske,  out  cf  the  dam  of  Eclipse, 
was  good  for  nothing  either  upon  the  turf 
or  in  the  stud.  Again,  it  has  happened  to  our 
most  successful  stalhons,  to  fail  entirely,  in  the 
worth  of  their  progeny,  at  some  particular  pe- 
riod. The  case  is  obviously  too  complicated 
for  the  controul  of  liuman  skill  and  industry, 
but  there  is  still  left  to  the  turf  breeder,  a 
mode  which  may  be  styled  the  right,  since  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  experience  ;  to  concentrate,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  in  his  breeding,  all  the  known  requisites. 
Tailures,  one  would  suppose,  must  usually  pro- 
ceed from  the  inferiority  of  the  mares,  yet  that 
such  has  not  been  always  the  cause,  has  been  sut- 
|ciently  proved.    To  produce  perfection,  is  tpo 
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great  an  eftbrt  of  nature,  for  frequent  repeti- 
tion, and  the  union  of  a  number  of  properties 
bordering  on  perfection,  with  respect  to  tliem- 
selves,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  racer;  no 
wonder  so  few  excel,  among  so  many  bred. 
The  risk  and  uncertainty  however,  in  breeding 
for  other  purposes,  are  by  no  means  so  great, 
since  whenever  size,  figure  and  a  moderate 
share  of  symmetry  are  obtained,  the  breeder^'s 
end  is  at  least  profitably,  if  not  completely  an- 
swered. 

I  have  adverted  in  my  other  works,  the  Ge- 
neral Treatise  on  Cattle,  and  in  the  History  of 
the  Horse,  with  plates,  to  the  advantages 
gained  by  crossing  forms,  a  variety  in  which 
nature  ever  dehghts  For  example,  in  the 
union  of  the  long  and  loose,  with  the  short  and 
compact,  and  in  general,  the  counteracting 
defects  on  one  side,  by  their  opposites  on  the 
other,  the  efficacy  of  which  will  seldom  fail 
to  appear,  in  the  particular  improvement  re- 
quired. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  species  of  crossing.  An  attentive, 
perhaps,  no  very  long  cause  of  breeding  after 
this  mode,  since  we  at  present  possess  much 
good  stock  to  work  upon,  would  infalhbly  pro- 
duce a  race  of  thorough  shaped  nags,  and  in- 
creasing improvement  would  annually  diminish 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  models ;  biit 
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skill,  persevering  industry,  and  not  the  least 
qualification,  an  adequate  portion  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause,  are  indispensable.  Such  under- 
takings are  not  calculated  for  that  comntion 
race,  whose  sole  ambition  is  turning  the  present 
penny. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Osmer,  whom  I  have 
so  often  quoted,  with  respect,  as  one  of  my 
masters,  that  the  matter  of  external  conforma- 
tion has  ever  been  too  little  regarded  even 
Aipon  the  turf,  where  blood,  or  rather  fashion- 
able blood,  is  all  in  all.  This  error,  for  such  I 
am  convinced  it  is,  subsists  in  full  force  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  to  back 
the  winjihfg  racer,  and  the  idea  is  always  car- 
ried into  the  stud,  where  the  blood  of  the  win- 
ning racer  is  backed  until  it  prove  no  longer 
worth  backing ;  it  then  ceases  to  be  fashion- 
able. Without  denying  the  real  genuineness 
and  superiority  of  blood  in  certain  of  our  old 
stallions,  the  founders  of  celebrated  breeds, 
since  1  am  fully  convinced  of  their  existence,  I 
must  still  insist,  experience  has  proved,  that  we 
carry  such  ideas  to  their  useless  extreme.  I 
had  touched  on  this  point  before,  and  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  late  Samuel  Chifney, 
the  jockey,  with  whom  I  had  some  communica- 
tion by  letter,  two  or  three  years  since,  agreed 
with  me  thereop,  as  well  as  on  the  yet  too  pre- 
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valeiit  error  of  over  traiiiino- ;  and  on  the  more 
just  and  favourable  treatment  which  I  claimed 
ibr  the  race-horse. 

Upon  the  average  it  will  appear,  if  not  in- 
variably, that  our  great  racers  have  owed  their 
superiority  to  the  excellence  either  of  some 
important  point  of  external  ibrm  or  an  as- 
semblage of  such,  and  that  the  failure  of  our 
presumed  best  bred  horses  has  originated  in 
similar  defect.  If  this  has  not  been  always 
apparent,  neither  has  always  a  minute  scrutiny 
taken  place.  As  Osmer  said  of  his  time,  the 
general  reason  assigned  for  a  failure,  is,  the 
Mood  did  not  nick  :  the  easiest  logic  in  the 
world.  Another  consideration  is,  that  putting 
entire  new^  blood  out  of  question,  all  the  pre- 
sent breeds  must  in  the  course  of  years  and  of 
crossing,  have  a  plentiful  infusion  of  the  most 
valuable  blood,  namely,  from  the  Byerley 
Turk,  the  Darley,  Alcock,  and  Godolphin 
Arabians,  and  others  of  the  highest  form  as 
stallions.  That  a  thorough  shaped  horse  or 
mare  of  any  reputed  breed,  must,  one  would 
suppose  from  reasons  grounded  on  e^iperience, 
be  far  superior  to  any  of  inferior  shape,  al- 
though sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  fashion- 
able blood.  To  put  an  end  to  all  difficulty  in 
the  case,  and  in  a  way  in  which  even  the  fa- 
vourite opinion  may  be  retaitied,  let  as  much  at- 
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jtention  be  paid  to  external  shape,  as  to  the 
JdIoocI  of  the  racer. 

Such  a  plan  must  not  only,  in  iall  proba- 
bihty,  increase  the  number  of  good  racers, 
and  contribute  to  the  facihty  with  which  they 
perform  their  labour,  but  also  render  them 
jnuch  better  adapted  and  more  useful  in  other 
services,  in  course,  of  greater  worth,  on  dis- 
posal. -Crookedness  in  the  lower  joints  of 
racers,  has  been  a  too  general  turf  opprobrium, 
which  niust  of  necessity,  detract,  in  a  certain 
degree,  both  from  the  strength  and  velocity  of 
the  ariimal  machine.  Whether  Osmer's  plan 
of  setting  the  feet  of  racing  fpals  in  the  stocks, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  with  our  children 
at  the  dancing  school,  would  succeed,  I  have 
never  yet  assayed,  although  1  have  been  some 
times  strongly  tempted  thereto  ;  but  I  think 
more  care  ought  to  be  used  to  obviate  this  de- 
fect in  the  choice  of  breeding  stock ;  for  al- 
though It  be  deemed  the  mere  effect  of  debility, 
that  originates  in  the  parents  of  the  foal,  and 
jBven  independently  of  debility  as  a  cause,  I 
believe  such  and  other  defects  to  be  propagated 
from  sire  or  dam. 

The  rigid  notions  of  the  necessity^  of  crossing 
the  racing  breeds,  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
panic  of  even  making  an  approach  to  the  sys- 
tem of  breeding  in  and  in,  which  we  have  so 
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successfully  practised  in  cattle  breeding,  hav« 
probably  been  a  great  bar  to  the  improvement 
of  external  form  in  the  racer.    Certain  breeds 
have  long  been  supposed  as  the  best  cross  for 
each  other;  for  example,  the  descendants  of 
the  Darlcy  Arabian  with  those  of  the  GodoU 
phin,  and  the  idea  is  well  founded ;  we  have  in 
all  likelihood  obtained  great  speed  from  the  one 
and  stoutness  from  the  other:  but  as  I  have 
observed  above,  the  idea  has  been  abused  by 
excess,  nor   is    there    any  sufficient  reason 
grounded  on  experience,  that  for  the  sake  of 
form,  size,  or  other  requisites,  a  horse  and 
mare  may  not  be  united,  although  both  may 
descend  from  the  same  original  stock,  the  blood 
varied,   beside  as  it  must  have   been  in  its 
course,  or  even  should  they  be  full  brother  and 
sister.    The  prevailing  opinion  on  this  head 
will  best  appear  from  the  following  fact:  a  cer- 
tain famous  mare,  the  property  of  a  great  and 
respectable  breeder,  has  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  stud,  yet  I  fear  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  my  request,  to  have  her  tried  next 
season  with  an  excellent  stallion,  merely,  be- 
cause he  chances  to  be  out  of  the  same  dam 
with  the  mare,  yet  their  sires  stand  in  those 
distinguished  crosses,  the  Godolphin  and  Dar- 
ky Arabian. 
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1  will  now  speak  of  that  which  appears  to  me 
the  most  probable  plan,  for  siiperindncing  a 
general  improvement  in  the  external  form  and 
the  limbs  of  our  English  horses,  upon  the 
principles  already  discussed,  all  that  is  wanted 
to  render  them  complete. 

The  first  step  undoubtedly  is,  for  our  great 
turf  breeders  and  landholders  to  take  the  lead, 
not  confining  themselves  entirely  to  breeding 
for  the  turf,  but  setting  tlie  best  examples  to 
inferior  breeders,  by  an  annual  exhibition  of 
specimens  of  every  variety  of  the  English  nag, 
bred  from  selected  stock,  and  according  to  the 
truest  principles  in  their  judgement.    I  have 
too  often  expatiated  on  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  nation,  from  our  numerous  agricul- 
tural societies,  for  a  repetition  to  be  necessary 
here ;  and  shall  only  say,  that  1  believe  these 
societies  to  be  also  the  best  means  and  con- 
ductors of  that  impro\  ement  which  is  my  pre- 
sent theme.    Many  of  those  societies  have  al- 
ready been  long  and  laudably  engaged  in  this 
way,  as  far  as  relates  to  cart  horses,  their  at- 
tention  would  be  at  least  equally  useful,  with 
regard  to  the  other  varieties  of  the  horse,  for 
which  no  possible  substitute  can  be  found  ;  and 
the  magnitude  of  importance  in  the  subject, 
deserves  a  thorough,  unremitting,  and  precise 
attention. 
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New  motives,  an  adeUtional  stimulus  to  ac- 
tion, are  wanted  for  the  common  breeders  of 
horses,  who  are  at  present  perfectly  well  satis- 
fied with  breeding  a  large  horse,  and  obtaining 
^  large  price  for  him^  the  correctness  of  hi? 
formj  or  whether  he  go  right,  or  wrong  end 
foremost,  making  the  smallest  part  of  said 
breeders  consideration.  And  happily,  there  are 
motives  which  will  stimulate  men  to  new  and 
beneficial  action  ;  such  as  the  example  of  su- 
periors, the  reason  of  the  thing  made  plain  to 
every  comprehension,  emulation,  reward,  the 
thirst  of  distinction.  IIcc  tibi  erunt  artes.  Such 
are  the  tools  for  patriots,  labouring  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  to  work  with ;  new  ideas,  and  re- 
flections may,  and  have  been  propagated,  with 
new  breeds  of  cattle,  and  new  practices  of  hus- 
bandry, in  minds  which  never  reflected  before. 
The  enticing  farmers  from  their  secluded  haunts 
and  indolent  habits,  and  collecting  them  in  so- 
cieties, where  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  that  there  were  other  practices  beside 
their  own,  and  of  being  convinced  that  such, 
although  to  them  novelties,  might  be  deserving 
of  their  attention,  have  laid  the  foundation  and 
reared  the  superstructure  of  our  modern  agri- 
cultural and  veterinary  improvements;  it  is 
time  that  this  of  which  I  speak,  should  have 
its  due  share  of  attention,, 
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The  French  have  of  late  years  formed  so- 
rieties  in  different  parts  of  their  countr}',  with 
this  view,  and  premiums  have  been  instituted 
for  the  best  shaped  horses  for  various  purposes^ 
not  however  with  any  great  encouragement  to 
proceed,  there  being  but  httle  information,  I 
apprehend,  on  such  subjects,  in  that  country^ 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  premiums  in  all  our  horse  districts, 
would  have  the  best  effects,  and  that  it  might 
be  highly  useful  to  establish  horse  shows  in  the 
metropolis,  upon  the  plan  of  the  cattle  shows. 
This  last  indeed,  was  brought  to  my  recollec- 
tion, by  Mr.  Longman,  M.  P.  for  Maidstone, 
who  at  Lord  Somerville's  cattle  show,  remarked 
to  me,  he  thought,  considering  the  immense 
numbers  of  bad  horses  with  which  the  public 
stables  are  crowded,  that  a  horse  show,  with 
premiums,  was  equally  necessary.  I  must 
candidly  own  however,  that  having  proposed 
the  subject  to  several  persons  of  rank,  and  to 
Mr.  Tattersall,  they  did  not  altogether  con- 
cur in  the  probable  utility  of  horse  shows  in 
London;  Mr.  Aldridge  of  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
on  the  other  hand,  inclined  to  think,  they 
might  contribute  much  to  the  desired  improve- 
ment, of  the  necessity  of  which  he  expressed 
himself  fully  convinced ;  adding  in  an  appro- 
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priate  style,  '  the  best  English  horse  now  is  an 
Irish  one.' 

The  plan  and  organization  of  a  society  for 
animal  exhibition,  being  so  familiar  in  this 
country,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
the  funds  must  be  raised  by  subscription  and 
by  admission  money,  and  that  a  president 
uould  be  required,  in  the  person  of  some 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  breeder,  or  con- 
cerned in  horses,  to  continue  in  that  office  three 
years.  The  premiums  to  extend  from  twenty 
to  fifty  or  even  four-score  guineas,  and  their 
adjudication  to  be  intrusted  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  horse-breeders  and  dealers.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  show  to  be  as  centrical  as  possible  in 
the  metropolis,  time  of  the  year,  the  spring, 
the  best  adapted  period  of  which  would  pro- 
bably be,  the  three  or  four  days  immediately 
succeeding  Lord  Somerville's  cattle  show,  from 
the  obvious  convenience  to  country  visitants  to 
have  the  two  exhibitions  together. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF-PREMIUMS. 

For  the  best  shaped  hack  or  hunter. 
For  the  best  shaped  coach  horse,  of  the  first 
class. 

For  the  best  shaped  horses  for  the  various 
purposes  of  quick  draught. 
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For  the  best  shaped  stallion  to  get  hacks, 
hunters,  and  horses  for  quick  draught. 

For  the  best  shaped  brood  mares  for  the 
above  purposes. 

The  above  is  merely  an  outhne,  which  may 
be  varied  into  any  necessary  subdivisions;  the 
grand  object,  attention  to  correctness  of  form 
in  all.  The  effect  would  be  an  assemblage 
every  year  of  the  finest  nags  produced  in  the 
country,  and  the  plan  being  successful,  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  gradual  improvement. 
Those  who  are  ambitious  of  possessing  horses 
of  the  highest  form  and  qualifications,  would 
have  a  certain  resource  for  purchase,  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  the  most  advantageous  market, 
exclusive  of  the  object  of  a  premium.  If  the 
show  of  stallions  and  brood  mares  be  thought 
rather  appropriate  to  the  country  than  the  Me- 
tropolis, at  any  rate,  it  might  be  patronized 
with  effect  by  country  societies. 

Were  such  prices  as  the  following  given  in 
consequence  of  superior  shape,  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  it  would  surely  be  the  only 
stimulus  needed  by  the  breeder.  Intelligence 
from  the  late  Horncastle  fair  states,  that  five 
horses  there  purchased,  were  sold  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  one  thousand  guineas.  That  no 
capital  hacknies  could  be  bought  under  one 
iiundred  and  fifty  guineas  each  ;  and  that  sucfi 

li 
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the  demand  for  all  descriptions,  pai'ticit- 
larly  those  calculated  for  military  service,  that 
nearly  all  the  purchases  made  at  Horncastle, 
were  resold  in  a  few  days  to  great  profit. 

Smith]?ield. 

This  topic  found  its  way  incidentally,  into^ 
the  first  volume,  where,  p.  107,  the  reader  wil^ 
see  my  prediction  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
market,  which  has  been  lately  fulfilled.  An 
additional  market  however  has  been  established 
at  Paddington,  which,  considering  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  cattle  furnished  to 
the  i\Ietropolis,  by  the  western  and  sx>uther» 
counties,  is  a  very  trifling,  or  no  relief  at  all  to 
Smklifield.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  induce 
iiie  to  change  a  tittle  of  my  fet  opinion  of  the 
necessity,  the  propriety,  the  common  decency, 
not  only  of  removing  the  market  for  live  cattle, 
from  a  populous  cit}^,  but  also  of  the  slaughter- 
fiig  houses,  the  custom  of  using  which,  in  any 
town  whatsoever,  must  disgrace  a  people  wdiicb 
does  not  consist  of  ignorant  savages. 

On  discoursing  the  sul)jecf  of  removing 
Smithfi^ld  niarket,  with  a  common  councii= 
man,  he  told  me,  with  becoming  decision,  that 
no  m.ia  but  a  iboJ,  could  entertain  such  au 
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kltea;  for,  continued  he,  why  do  men  submit  to 
be  cooped  np  in  cities,  but  to  get  money,  the 
grand  object?  True,  my  friend;  but  they 
whose  pecuniary  feehngs  are  interested  in  con- 
fining Smithtield  market  to  that  spot,  bear 
iibout  the  same  relation  in  number,  as  that  spot 
does  in  magnitude,  to  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
pohs ;  and  the  removal  is  grounded  on  prin- 
ciples of  lawful  expedience. 

My  reader  has  been  informed  by  the  pcrlodi* 
cal  prints,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  patriot 
€ver  on  the  watch  to  forward  measures  which 
tnay  tend  to  the  public  interest,  introduced  the 
proposal  for  the  removal  of  Smithfield  market, 
at  the  last  3'ear's  cattle  shew,  when  it  was  pa- 
tronized by  Lord  Somer\ille,  and  the  whole 
body  of  landholders,  graziers,  breeders,  saiea- 
men,  and  butchers  assembled,  and  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Smithfield  residents;  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  remarked^  that  the  extent  of  the 
market  remained  the  same,  as  in  the  days  of 
Wilham  the  Conqueror,  notwithstanding  that 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  now  annually  sold 
there  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  in  value. 
The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  might  have 
said  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  the  present 
is  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  extent  of  Smith- 
field,  in  those  early  days;  and  in  ptjrfect  unison 
^'ith  the  absurd  and  bizarre  feelings  of  the  op* 
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ponenls  of  removal,  the  dimenfions  of  the" 
maiket  have  contracted  in  a  ratio  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  metropolis  ! 

I  shall  take  leave  to  remark,  that  tliis  sub- 
ject was  not  afterwards  debated  with  that  gra- 
vity and  attention,  which  its  real  consequeDce 
•  demanded,  and  that  the  project  was  dismissed, 
from  an  undue  complacence  to  petty  and  con- 
temptible private  interests,  so  often  the  bane 
of  public  spirited  measures.  It  is  but  just  how- 
ever to  acknowledge,  that  the  application  to 
Parliament  was  premature,  in  respect  to  the  un-, 
certainty  of  obtaining  a  lit  place  lor  the  pro- 
})0sed  new  market,  an  error  which  will  doubt- 
less be  avoided  on  a  future  occasion. 

From  about  the  year  1777,  I  have  been  in 
the  occasional  habits  of  visiting  Smithfield  mar- 
ket, either  on  business,  or  from  motives  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  my  opinion  on  the  present  sub- 
ject has  been  materially  formed  on  the  judg- 
ment of  my  old  and  worthy  friend  ]Mr.  Justice 
rCotterill,.  whose  experience  will  l)e  universally 
acknowledged.    J  have  before  me  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cotterill,  inclosing  a  copy  of  one  by  him 
sent,  Jan.  10,  1809,  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  his 
particular  friend,  both  which  at  large,  on  ac- 
count, of  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  real  utility 
which  breathes  through  them,  arc  highly  de- 
serving of  a  place  here,  could  I  possibly  spar 
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ihe  room.  The  substance  of  lliem  hereafter 
follows. 

After  touchmg  on  the  damage  received  by 
the  various  species  of  live  stock  from  defect  of 
accommodation  in  Smithfield,  and  the  dangers 
.  .incurred,  both  there,  and  in  the  metropolis  at 
large,  proceeding  to  the  topic  of  humanity, 
Mr.  Cotterill  observes  to  me,  I  know  you 
feel  for  all  animals,  which  are  unnecessarilv 
pained  by  the  damned  cruelty  of  mankind, 
and  have,  on.  every  occasion  in  your  power, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.    A  particular  in- 
stance of  crueltjs  is  the  necessary  result  of 
want  of  room   in  Smithfield,  on  every  full 
market.    Forty  or  fifty  oxen  are  driven  into  a 
heap,  anxl  their  heads  being  forced  as  close  as 
possible  together,  the  points  of  their  horns  arc 
liable  to  be  constantly  running  into  the  eyes  or 
other  parts  of  each ;  to  bring  them  into  this 
collected  state,  requires  much  abuse  and  beat- 
ing about  the  head,  a  barbarity  \yhich  must  be 
repeated  in  order  to  separate  them,  every  time 
a  butcher  wants  to  handle  the  fore  quarters, 
and  again  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn 
out  those  which  are  sold.    Thirst  is  another 
cruel  infliction  upon  the  cattle,  more  particu- 
larly during  the  heat  of  summer;  perliaps  aftef 
having  been  stinted  on  the  road,  they  are  tied 
fip  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  at  market, 
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uilbout  a  drop  of  water,  a  deprivation,  whicfj, 
it  is  supposed,  greatly  contributes  to  that  wild^ 
Ress  and  fury  wiiich  seizes  on  many  when  let 
loose. 

Mr.  Cotterill  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market  to  a  spot  selected  by  De  Lobne^  who  I 
have  been  informed,  about  thirty  years  since, 
published  a  tract  on  this  sul)ject.  The  scite  is 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  road  leadina:  from 
Islington  to  Battle-Bridge.  Maiden-Lane  to 
be  the  western  boundary  of  th6  market:  the 
ficclivily  towards  the  White  Conduit  House, 
to  be  the  eastern  ;  the  intermediate  space 
l)eing  about  four  hundred  yards,  with  a  bound-a 
less  scope  of  country  to  the  northward,  assuring 
the  advantage,  of  not  being  \\i  a  few  years  pro- 
bable to  be  inclosed  by  buildings. 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  oxen  and  sheep 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  is  driven  from 
the  northern  counties,  those  furnishing  proba-* 
bly  ?in  equal  or  greater  quantity  of  cattle  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  rest  of  England.  These 
are  rested,  the  evening  preceding  the  market 
at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Islington,  that  is  to 
say,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  very  spot 
proposed  for  the  new  market. 
'  Cattle  from  the  western  counties  would  be 
driven  by  the  Marybone  road,  entering  the 
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fiew  market  by  Maiden-Lane,  instead  of  their 
present  dangerous  rout  through  the  streets  of 
London  ;  those  from  the  eastern  by  Bethnal 
Green  and  the  City  Road,  entirely  avoiding 
the  streets  ;  the  southern  droves,  being  under 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  town,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  no  market  on  that  side,  would 
yet  have  the  narrowest  part  of  London  to  cross, 
with  the  choice  of  Goswell  Street,  St.  John's 
Street,  Bagnigge  AV'ells  Road,  and  Gray's-Inn 
Lane. 

Purchasers  residing  in  the  east,  Avest,  and 
northern  parts  of  the  town,  might  drive  their 
cattle  home  by  the  City  Road  and  New  Road; 
the  cattle  proceeding  by  the  streets  nearest 
their  places  of  destination,  instead  of  being 
driven  entirely  through  the  streets  to  the  two 
•extremities,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  and  dan- 
ger of  the  inhabitants. 

Troughs  to  be  fixed  for  a  supply  of  water  to 
the  cattle,  the  expence  of  which  is  beneath  no- 
j.ice  in  so  great  and  important  a  concern,  and 
when  both  humanity  and  profit  are  taken  into 
■  the  question. 

In  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  purchased, 
a  prospective  view  to  be  had  to  the  improving 
state  of  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  waste 
^nds,  and  increase  of  cattle  necessarily  conse- 
auent  ^n  the  progrei&sive  demand,  which  must 
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be  expected  from  the  vast  advancement  of  po-- 
pulation  in  the  metropoHs.  Hence  the  ex- 
pedience of  obtaining  in  the  first  instance,  a 
quantity  of  ground  considerably  beyond  the  im- 
mediate demand  ;  which  would  be  sure  to  ad- 
vance greatly  in  value,  and  the  surplus  might 
be  let  to  tenants  at  will,  to  be  resumed  when 
■wanted. 

From  motives  of  humanity  and  safety,  no 
beast  ought  to  stand  loose  in  the  market,  and 
a  clause  m  the  proposed  act  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, to  compel  the  tying  up  and  confining 
every  beast  exposed  to  sale ;  and  also  for  the 
complete  separation  of  every  distinct  species. 

Such  were  Mr.  Cotterill's  sentiments,  pre- 
viously to  the  public  agitation  of  this  question, 
and  in  a  farther  and  very  important  particular, 
I  also  most  heartily  agree  with  him.  Observ- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  so  strong  a  future  op- 
position to  the  removal  of  the  market  from 
Smithfield,  as  to  render  the  measure  imprac- 
ticable, he  recommends  an  application  to  Par- 
liament, by  the  country  interest,  joined  with 
that  in  the  metropolis,  entertaining  congenial 
sentiments,  for  a  new  or  competitions  market, 
on  the  spot  already  mentioned,  to  be  named 
ISfew  Sn  ithiield.  Ample  subscriptions  would 
ifiQ  doubt  be  raided  for  such  purpose.  Indeed 
putting  every  idea  of  humanity  begide  the  que§^ 
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tion,  the  interests  of  both  town  and  country 
loudlv  denaand  an  increase  of  market  room ; 

ft/ 

and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  often  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  show  the  cattle  to  ad- 
vantage, or  even  to  find  place  to  shew  great 
part  of  it  at  all,  a  heavy  disadvantage  to  the 
proprietors  of  cattle  from  the  distant  counties. 

It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  the  renewed 
application  to  Parliament  for  the  removal  of 
the  market,  will  be  attended  with  success,  and 
that  the  party  in  the  city,  which  was  lately 
averse  to  the  measure,  having  since  had  time 
for  more  mature  reflection,  will  attend  to  the 
arguments  of  the  patriotic  iilderman  Wood, 
to  whom  this  cause  of  humanity  has  from  its 
commencement,  been  so  essentially  obliged. 
Neither  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  few  inha- 
bitants of  Smithfield,  nor  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  fastidiousness  of  a  small  number  of  resi- 
dents in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's-Inn  Lane,  will 
surely  continue  of  paramount  consequence  to 
the  interests,  safety,  and  convenience  of  the 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  the  whole  metropolis, 
to  those  of  humanity  itself.  As  a  resident  in 
the  envu'ons  of  the  town,  and  a  frequent 
perambulator  of  the  streets,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  in  that  degree,  an  interested 
pleader.  A  few  years  since,  in  the  neigh- 
Jjourhood  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,   with  well 
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timed  agility,  and  more  presence  of  mind  than 
usually  at  the  command  of  the  studious,  at 
leust  of  myself,  I  avoided  the  horns  of  a  lligh- 
jnnd  Scot,  apparently  as  sharp  as  a  dirk.  I  won, 
I  should  conceive,  by  less  than  half  a  yard. 
The  year  after,  my  wife,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy,  liad  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
-tin  over  driven  and  frightened  animal  of  the 
fianie  description.  Such  examples  however,  of 
inferior  folk,  will  be  thrown  quite  into  the 
back  ground,  when  I  can  add,  that  at  about 
ithe  latter  period,  a  maid  of  honour  was  ac- 
tually tossed,  and  at  the  extreme  risk  of  her  , 
life,  by  a  mad  ox ;  the  meaning  of  which  de- 
signation is  a  poor,  pitiable,  frightened  animal 
driven  by  inferior  brutes,  or  mad  men,  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  a  populous  city,  collec- 
tively mad  enough  to  permit,  or  submit  to  such 
brutal  insanity. 

ACCIDENTS  STAGE-COACHES. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  164, 398  and  elsewhere.  I  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  danger  of  driving  restive 
horses,  in  the  public  carriages,  and  the  suffer^ 
ing  horses  to  stand  on  the  road  without  a  guard 
at  their  head,  stating  the  consequent  accidents 
within  my  knowledge  from  both  practices; 
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since  which  gratuitous  and  mecklling  cautions 
iof  mine,  such  accidents  have  increased,  to  the 
cracking  of  u  tew  bones,  and  the  diminution  of 
u  few  hves,  which  miglit  peradventure  have 
been  lost  soon  after  in  some  worse  mode,  kindly 
and  opportunely  making  way,  in  these  populous 
times,,  for  others  w  ho  may  be  earnestly  desirous 
of  becoming  successors:  as  if  I  could  not  have 
eaten  my  pudding,  held  my  peace,  and  taken 
care  of  mine  own  carcase.   In  this  afikir  of  pre- 
cautions, the  great  and  respectable  majority 
seem  ever  to  have  uppermost  in  their  minds 
the  old  precept,  not  to  buy  gold  too  dear;  view- 
ing safety  as  the  gold,  few  are  willing  to  se- 
cure it,  at  the  expence  of  present  ease  and  con- 
venience.   Such  being  the  case,  it  is  too  plain, 
that  stage  coach,  acts,  whether  framed  by  Mr. 
Gammon,  or  any  other  well-intentioned  legi- 
slator, can  have  but  circumscribed  good  elfects. 
There  are  even  people  who  think  it  extremely 
hard,  that  they  cannot  have  the  privilege  of 
breaking  their  own  arms,  or  legs,  or  necks,  as 
^hey  see  fit,  without  the  impertinent  interpo- 
tiition  of  tlie  legislature,  and  I  actually  heard  a 
fellow  on  the  roof  of  a  coach,  exclaim,  that  he 
would  be  d — d  if  we  was  gammoned  in  that 
way ;  he  wanted  to  get  home  as  well  another 
man.    Now  all  this  is  perfectly  right  with  re- 
ippect  to  th^)  majority,  but  not  quite  so  right. 
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that  they  slioiild  possess  the  power  of  breaking 
tlic  necks  of  the  minority  also. 

T  shall  yet  be  fool  hardy  enough,  to  venture 
a  few  more  speculations  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  minority,  or  of  those  who  have  a  due 
and  reverend  care  of  their  outward  nieji.  And 
iirst  as  to  the  efficacy  of  tliose  legal  regula- 
tions, made  and  provided  for  the  safety  of 
travellers  in  our  public  vehicles.    I  have  mis- 
laid an  abstract  of  the  acts,  but  I  believe  they 
turn  upon  number  of  passengers,  and  weight 
carried  aloft,  solely  ;  granting  this  to  be  correct, 
I  think  such  legal  provision  cannot  be  cfricient, 
or  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  because  in  this 
country,  expedition  has  long  been  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  travelling,  the  paramount  object^ 
inducing  a  necessity  of  the  lightest  possible 
carriage,  which  will  stand  under   the  given 
weight.    -At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  our 
travellers  is  increased  to  that  degree,  and  the 
stage  coaches  are  so  loaded  within' and  without, 
in  front,  aloft,  and  in  the  rear,  as  to  remind  one 
of  that  place,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  so  full,  that  the  Dutchmen  sit  with  their 
legs  out  of  the  windows.    Thus  two  very  in- 
compatible objects  are  equally  the  aim,  to  olt- 
tain  the  lightest  possible  carriage,  and  to  load  it 
with  the  heaviest  possible  weight.    The  conse- 
quence isi,   coaches  are  frequently  so  overr 
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*veighted,  with  relation  to  the  suniciency  of 
weight  in  the  vehicle  itself  for  its  own  support, 
that  there  is  real  danger  of  the  equiiibre  being 
lost,  and  of  an  upset,  from  the  most  trilling 
inequality  of  sL\rface  in  the  road. 

The  reader  has  already  been  cautioned  in 
this  work,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  me- 
chanical knowledge,  but  I  am  here  speaking 
to  incontrovertible  facts,  daily  occurring  to  tlui 
observation  of  all,  whose  senses  are  sufiici-* 
ently  disengaged.  Examples  I  could  give 
plenty,  had  I  equal  plenty  of  space,  since  I  have 
for  some  years,  kept  a  register  of  accidents, 
which  indeed  would  make  a  handsome  volume, 
uitli  the  appropriate  decoration  of  engravings, 
and  might  be  very  aptly  intituled,  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Neck-breaking  made  easy  to 
the  meanest  Capacities.  The  grand  points  in 
this  question,  are,  the  cupidity  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  coaches,  the  lightness  of  their  vehicles, 
the  carelessness  of  their  coachmen,  and  the 
stupidity  or  the  temerity  of  their  customers.  I 
i\n\\\  give  an  illustration  or  two  from  my  own 
experience. 

^  A  few  years  past,  I  had  occasion  to  travel 
by  the  coach,  about  forty  miles  from  the  me-r 
tropohs,  and  made  choice  of  the  box  for  the  sake 
of  the  coachman's  conversation,  and  perhaps 
from  an  additional  motive  which  the  reader  will 
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easily  suppose  might  hare  weight  with  an  au- 
thor. With  respect  to  the  number  of  passen- 
gers withoLitside,  I  did  not  observe  that  the 
coach  was  very  heavy  laden,  which  Iiowever  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  case.  J'here  were 
four  hor^s,  and  although  in  good  condition,  I 
was  astonished  that  they  seemed  distressed, and 
to  need  a  very  sharp  application  of  the  whip,  to 
compel  them  to  climb  the  very  first  ascent,  that 
of  Westmister-bridge.  I  then  perceived  what 
kind  of  a  load  we  had,  and  the  nature  of  the 
morning's  task  of  this  poor  set  of  horses,  which 
had  a  whole  stage  to  peifortii  at  the  usual  rate, 
although  unable  to  climb  the  first  ascent  with- 
out the  exertion  of  their  full  powers.  This 
brought  on  a  discourse  between  the  c'oachmad 
and  me,  in  which  I  failed  totally  in  my  attempt 
to  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  employing 
six  horses,  when  four  could  possib/i/  sufhce,  his 
being  the  old  West  India  principle  of  the  su* 
perior  profit  of  wearing  out  labouring  beasts 
quickly,  getting  your  pennyworth  out  of  them^ 
i\nd  replacing.  About  mid-way  of  the  stage, 
the  road  had  been  mended  in  the  centre^  and 
•\vas  extremely  rough  with  large  and  sharp 
stones,  notwithstanding  which,  the  coachman 
shipped  his  horses  through  it,  with  difliculty 
enough,  leaving  on  each  side  fair  miCi  ample 
coach  room.    On  expressing  my  surprise  at 
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this  choice^  lie  replied  in  a  low  tone,  jou  don't 
consider,  we  have  got  at  least  tliroe  ton  weight 
to  carry,  so  I  understood  him,  and  thouo;li 
there  seems  to  you  to  be  room  on  either  side, 
»  little  unevenness  of  the  ground  might  occa- 
sion an  accident  I  must  own,  that  if  the  reins 
l]ad  been  in  my  hand,  I  should  unwarily 
have  avoided  the  centre  of  the  road.  This 
caution  I  have  since  frequently  observed^ 
Upon  the  next  dead  pull  over  a  similar  piece  of 
road,  the  near  leader  swooned  on  his  collar  and 
fell.  I,  seeing  some  probability  of  an  upsety 
took  my  jump  and  landed  with  only  the  incon- 
venience of  a  rather  rude  concussion:  The 
horse  was  raised  and  driven  on  several  miles 
farther,  the  coachman  expressing  the  utmost 
surprise  at  some  symptoms  of  compassion 
-nhieh  escaped  from  me.  Jt  was  a  thing  of 
which  he  had  heard  the  name. 

Two  or  three  years  since,  the  horses  of  a 
.<3tage  coach,  being  left  to  themselves,  ran  away 
and  overset  it.  'J'here  was  one,  I  believe,  a 
military  gentleman  within  side,  who  jumping 
out,  whilft  the  horses  were  on  their  career^ 
fractured  his  skull,  and  soon  after  perished. 
Within  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  1  travelle4 
the  same  road,  and  the  coach  stopping  in  a 
street,  the  horses,  four  fine  ones,  were  left  in- 
tirely  t«  themselves.    Nq  passenger,  myself 
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excepted,  seemed  to  notice  this,  and  on  my 
remarkina:  to  the  coachman,  the  fatal  accident 
which  had  so  recently  happened  on  the  same 
road,  he  replied  coolly,  with  a  face  of  recol* 
lection,  that  he  had  heard  of  some  such  thing. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  a  stage 
coach  broke  down,  either  from   the  hnch-pin 
of  one  of  the  wheels  starting,  or  the  imme- 
diate breaking  of  the  axle-tree,  from  excess  of 
weight  in  the  load.    IMany  fractures  and  much 
mischief  ensued   among  the  passengers.  I 
soon  after  travelled  the  same  road,  on  the 
roof.    The  coach,  laden  to  such  excess,  with 
Uoth  live  and  dead  lumber,  that  even  a  mouse 
trap  additional  would  have  been  an  incum- 
brance, sat  off  in  a  town  roughly  paved,  and 
I  could  clearly  perceive  in  the  care  and  cir- 
cumspection of  the  coachman,  that  the  most 
level  surface  he  could  possibly  select,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  charge* 
He  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  every 
corner  was  turned  with  the  most  deliberate 
sweep.    Nevertheless  at  the  stones  end^  some 
more  luggage  offered,  and  the  temptation  was 
too  great  to  be  withstood.    On  this  the  pa- 
tience of  a  gentleman  within  side  w  as  exhausted, 
and  he  insisted,  that  neither  another  passenger, 
nor  a  pound  additional  weight  should  be  ad- 
mitted, declaring,  thtit  with  the  present  weight. 
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the  coach  was  in  very  obvious  danger  either 
of  an  upset,  or  of"  breaking  down.    I  joined 
him  in  this  remonstrance,  but  we  stood  alone. 
There  was  a  number  of  young  men,  not  of  the 
lowest  class,  on  the  box  and  the  roof,  who  de- 
clared such  fears  were  ridiculous,  and  that  the 
more  danger  the  more  honour,  the  coachman 
himself  most  philosophically  observing,  that  it 
was  a  silly  thing  to  think  of  danger  before 
hand,  as  it  was  enough  to  think  of  it  when  it 
came.    I  demanded  of  him,  whether  he  were 
not  apprized  of  a  legal  regulation  in  the  case, 
on  which  he  joked,  pretending  to  be  ignorant 
of  it,  and  joining  with  the  young  men  in  the 
sentiment,  tliat  both  the  law  and  custom  were  to 
carry  as  much  as  a  stage  coach  could  possibly 
fttow,  and  — ,  the  more  the  merrier.    In  fact, 
the  minority,  to  which  party  it  is  my  usual  fate 
to  belong,  on  most  subjects,  was  completely 
silenced,  and  we  were  entertained  throuohout 
the  journey,  which  was  safely  performed,  with 
very  keen  and  pertinent  observations  on  the 
folly  of  medtlling  reformers,  and  how  much 
more  proper  it  was,  for  ever}'  man  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  to  let  things  take  their 
natural  course.    People  who  thought  other- 
wise, Mr.  Coachman  shrewdly  remarket!,  ought 
not  to  travel  in  stage  coaches.    He  drove  with 
unceasing  vigilance,  his  eye  constantly  glanc- 
■VQj..  ir.  K  k 
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ing  at  one  or  other  wheel,  and  apparerrtly  wrtff 
considerable  anxiety.  It  appeared  to  me  nearly 
even  betting,  stand  or  fall ;  but  I  consoled  my- 
solf  with  the  idea,  that  my  birth  upon  the 
roof  afforded  the  best  chance  in  case  of"  acci- 
dent. 

The  above  description,  I  believe,  may  be  ap- 
plied generally  without  fear  of  incorrectnes  to 
our  public  travelling  system,  and  I  submit  it  to 
those  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  by  farther 
l^gal  provisions,  of  serving  the  cause  of  hu-  ♦ 
manity,  and  of  safety  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
those,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  travelling, 
in  stage  coaches.   The  probable  result  is,  that  a 
mere  restriction  of  the  number  of  passengers 
without-bide,  granting  such  to  be  observed, 
would  be  essentially  inefficient;  and  whether  to 
regulate  and  limit  the  total  weight,  by  the 
number  of  horses,  would  have  a  more  radical 
effect,  I  am  not  at  present  qualified  to  judge.. 
The  matter  is  however  most  truly  an  object  of 
legislative  interference,  since  nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that  the  personal  safety  of 
the  people  ought  not  to  be  put  to  wanton  risks, 
in  compliance  either  with  foolhardiness  on  one. 
side,  or  commercial  avarice  on  the  other.  For 
proofs  of  real  danger,  look  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  to 
the  loaded  vehicles  themselves ! — and  let  the  ob- 
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server  reflect  that  in  those,  he  may  have  to  in- 
trust the  safety  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  or  a  child. 
Coaches  may  be  frequently  observed  passing 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  so  weighted,  that 
the  interposition  of  a  tolerably  large  sized  stone, 
would  be  sufficient  to  throw  them  off  their  ba- 
lance, and  the  danger  must  be  obviously  in^ 
creased,  in  the  too  frequent  case  of  insufficiency 
of  number,  or  power  in  the  horses.  Our  tra- 
velling upon  the  public  roads,  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  scale  of  greater  safety. 

Yet  the  matter,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  full 
of  difficulty,  since  laws  of  regulation  can  do 
little,  without  the  co-operaticn  and  punctual 
observance  of  the  people,  ever  a  very  poor  de- 
pendanee  where  their  interests,  or  their  desires 
are  in  the  opposition.  For  example,  a  man  or 
woman,  bent  on  a  journey,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  home,  and  eager  to  return,  will  in- 
cur any  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  passage.  Indeed 
it  approaches  very  near  to  a  jest  to  administer 
cautions  to  a  people,  the  one  sex  of  which 
seems  of  late  years,  as  highly  delighted  with 
beino-  burned  alive,  as  the  women  of  Hindustan, 
whilst  the  other  is  equally  attached  to  the  s{)ort 
of  havin«;  their  fingers,  arms,  or  noddles,  shat- 
tered by  the  bursting  or  accidental  discharges 
of  guns.  Such  a  day,  a  lady's  dress  caught 
fire,  and  she  lies  without  hope  of  recovery, 

K  k  2 
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Tlie  gun  of  CliristoplierTrueaim,  Esq.  clianced 
to  burst,  and  bis  band  was  shattered  to  pieces. 
Tommy  Dandy  took  up  a  pistol,  unconscious 
that  it  was  loaded,  and  presenting  it,  did  great 
execution  in  the  family.  A  certain  stage 
coach  overthrown,  one  man  bad  his  back  bro- 
ken, another  bis  ribs,  arms,  or  legs,  another 
was  killed  out-right.  I  put  no  notes  of  admi- 
ration to  such  common  place  occurrences, 
almost  of  as  quick  succession  and  little  import, 
as  the  defeat  of  armies  and  the  loss  of  king- 
doms. But  I  can  a  tale  deliver,  which  surely 
deserves  some  marks  of  admiration.  About 
the  year  17?0,  at  Ipswich,  I  was  told,  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  by  a  man  who  personally  knew 
the  parties,  thata  farmer  near  the  river,  actually 
shot  dead,  both  his  father  and  mother  atone  shot, 
^vith  a  shore  gun,  and  was,  within  six  months 
afterwards,  seen  at  the  sport  of  shooting  !  1 ! 
Talk  of  precautions,  when  I  have  seen  the 
bi'ink  of  an  abyss  of  burning  lime,  left  entirely 
without  a  guard,  and  have  beard  of  a  poor 
child  falling headlongdown, and  being  consumed 
to  ashes  in  such  a  real  hell,  of  which,  predestina- 
tion apart,  one  must  surely  be  deemed  enough, 
even  by  the  most  tenacious  of  that  effectual 
species  of  purification. 

As  to  proprietors  of  coaches,  and  their 
drivers,  their  business  is  to  get  money,  the 
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pnme  concern  of  life,  and  never  more  fashion- 
h\y  so,  than  at  the  present  time — not  merely 
to  take  care  of  the'  lives  and  limbs  of  their 
passengers,  \vhich  is  the  after-concern  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  doctor,  and  our  coach-folk 
would  scarce!}'  be  so  impolite,  as  to  interfere  in 
other  men's  concerns.  Besides,  why  interest 
themscbes  needlessly  and  obtrusively  for  the 
safety  of  those,  who  appear  to  have  no  solici- 
tude for  their  own  ? 

To  treat  this  matter  seriously,  as  it  realh'' 
ought  to  be  treatxxl,  a  heavy  responsibilitv^ 
naturally  attaches  to  the  proprietors  and  drivers 
of  cur  public  coaclics.   Their  default  may  be  at 
once  a  deprivation  of  life,  or  an  abridgenwnt 
of  its  comforts  to  the  end,  by  the  fracture  or  loss 
of  limbs.  The  law  indeed  decrees  heavy  fines  in 
{such  cases,  but  the  care  of  the  public  itself, 
ought  to  extend  more  to  prevention.    It  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  public  safety,  that  a  coach - 
master  never  be  allowed  to  emplo}'  improper 
horses,  carriages  insufficiently  substantial,  or 
coachmen  of  lipht  and  dubious  character,  or 
addicted  to  drunkenness.    A  coachman  ought, 
to  be  a  rigid  discipliniaran,  and  never  to  omit 
the  important  duty  of  inspecting  with  his  own 
eyes  and  hands,  every  part  of  iiis  tackles,  whe- 
ther appertaining  to  carriage  or  horses,  previ- 
ously to  setting  off,  and  at  every  stage,  and  his 
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encouragement  should  be  liberal,  for  the  duty 
is  constant  and  severe.    We  have  at  present 
many  steady  and  skilful  men  in  this  line,  or 
accidents  would  be  infinitely  multiplied  ;  and 
we  have  also  had  many  of  the  opposite  descrip- 
tion.   I  was  informed  by  the  coachman  first 
alluded  to  in  this  section,  that  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mail-coach  plan,  either  from 
a  real  want   of  able  drivers,  or  of  due  en- 
couragement to  such,  those  coaches  were  in- 
trusted to  a  parcel  of  giddy  headed  boys,  with- 
out cither  skill  or  character,  and  that  such  was 
the  source  of  most  of  the  accidents  of  that 
time.     He  also  related  to  me  the  following 
story  on  his  own  knowledge.     After  certain 
efforts  at  improvement,   the  mail-coach  con- 
struction was  boasted  to  be  such,  that  an  over- 
turn was  almost  impossible.   One  of  the  drivers 
above  described,  hearing  of  this,  swore  in  the 
hearing  of  my  informant,  with  all  his  most 
flash  and  fashionable  oaths,    that  he  would 
overturn  his  coach  that  very  night,  in  spite 
of  all  their  boasts.    Accordingly  he,  and  as  I 
recollect,  his  postillion,  both  drunk,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
driving  at  full  speed  around  every  corner  in 
the  stage,  but  with  what  success,  I  have  for- 
gotten.   Another  coachman  assured  me,  that 
the  two  postillions  who  occasioned  a  late  fatal 
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fnitl  deplorable  accident,  were  the  most  profli- 
gate rascals  in  existence,  the  very  scum  of  the 
road,  and  had  years  before  committed  atro- 
cities deserving  of  the  gallows. 
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See  11th  Chapter,  Vol  I.  and  Vol.  II. 
p.  10.     The  improvement  of  this  branch  is 
generally  diftused,  but  to  the  greatest  degree 
an  the  metropolis,  where  the  best  shoeing  is  as 
•nearly  as  possible  upon  the  principle  and  plan, 
which  Osmer  bequeathed  to  us.    1  am  aware 
of  no  useful  novelty  ;  and  our  pretended  new 
<liscioveries  have  gradually  died  away,  leaving 
only  this  impression  among  the  keepers  of 
horses,  that  the  authors  of  such  have  occa- 
sioned much  temporary  mischief  and  confu- 
sion of  practice.    The  great  consequence  of 
preserving  the  sole  and  frog  from  the  butchery 
of  former  times,  seems  to  be  making  its  way 
gradually,  and  in  the  mode  of  all  the  useful 
truths ;  I  nevertheless,  last  year,  met  with  a 
very  striking  exception.    On  purchasing  a  nag 
from  a  very  considerable  London  dealer,  1 
found  it  was  the  practice  at  his  stable,  to  pare 
away  the  sole  and  frog,  in  shoeing,  to  as  great 
9  degree  as  it  has  ever  been  done  within  my 
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remembrance,  and  such  practice  was  strongly 
recommended  for  all  kinds  of  feet,  by  the  most 
intelligent  person  I  could  find  in  the  stable. 
The  horse  vvhich  I  tried  was  three  parts  bred, 
and  had  feet  sufficiently  delicate;  they  had 
nevertheless  been  pared  so  nearly  to  the 
quick,  that  he  flinched  under  me,  upon  every 
piece  of  rough  ground,  and  riding  him  pur^ 
posely  with  a  loose  rein,  I  was  amused  at  the 
anxiety  of  the  attendants,  least  the  horse  should 
come  upon  his  knees.  It  is  probable,  his  feet 
had  received  only  one  course  of  this  beneficial 
paring,  or  they  would  not  have  recovered  in 
so  short  a  time  as  they  reaUy  did,  from  a  still 
moFe  beneficial  non-paring.  1  have  lately  seen 
shoes  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  old  broad  and  convex  surfaces,  and  upon 
such,  the  poor  cart  horses  of  London,  still  too 
generally  slip  and  slide  away  their  wasted 
powers, 

INCENDIARIES^ 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  430,  on  the  vulgar  cant  about 

HONOPOLY  AND  FORESTALLING.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  1  have  just  read  in  the 
County  Chronicle.  "  A  short  time  since,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lacy,  a  maltster ;  Mr,  Bright,  a  farmer 
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-and  maltster  ;  Mr.  Josling,  a  linnen  draper,  and 
other  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Braintree  and 
Bockin-r,  in  Essex,  received  threatenino-  let- 
ters,  stating,  that  if  the  price  of  Invad  and 
provisions  in  general,  were  not  reduced,  their 
corn-ricks,  &c.  would  set  fire  <o;  and  they 
actually  carried  their  threat  into  execution,  for 
the  straw  house  adjoining  the  malt  house,  be- 
longing to  ]\lr.  Josling,  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire  a  week  after,  which,  foitunately  by 
timely  assistance,  was  prtvented  from  burning 
the  malt-house.  By  a  well  laid  slratapcm,  it 
has  been  discovered,  that  a  school-master  of 
Braintree,  and  a  journeyman  taylor  of  tho 
same  place,  were  concerned  in  writing  and 
sending  the  letters.  They  were  taken  before 
the  Rev.  John  Thurlow,  and  several  other 
mat^istrates  assembled  upon  the  occasion,  at 
Braintree,  when  the  evidence  produced  against 
them,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  magistrates 
to  commit  the  prisoners  for  trial." 

To  what  1  have  before  said  of  the  delin- 
quency of  too  many  of  our  public  prints  in 
this  case,  I  have  a  curious  addition  to  make.  A 
certain  party  among  us,  with  high  pretensions 
of  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  antimono- 
polizing  and  antiforcstalling  gangs  of  Marat 
and  Robespierre,  have  during  a  number  of 
years,  yet  strenuously  adopted  their  tyrannical 
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and  Turkish  opinions  of  political  economy,  and 
these  may  be  observed  current,  as  if  by  gene- 
ral consent,  through  various  publications  of  a 
certain  stamp.  The  animals  of  obnoxious  pro- 
prietors, generally  come  in  for  their  share  of 
the  barbarities  inflicted  bv  those,  who  seek  to 
reduce  the  price  of  provisions,  by  consuming 
them  with  fire. 
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I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  pressing  upon 
the  recollection  of  the  reader,  certain  specific  ob- 
jects of  improvement  in  the  view  of  humanity 
and  convenience,  which  I  originally  and  anxiously 
recommended,  and  which  I  flatter  myself  will 
be  found  to  possess  a  claim  to  consideration. — 
Early  DOCKING  and  cropping,  where  the 
latter  may  be  held  indispensable.  Vol  I.  p.  292, 
The  advantage  of  light  or  racing  weights,  in 
trotting  matches.  Vol.  I.  p.  354. — Ofmak- 
inga  handsome  canter  and  leaping,  part  of 
the  education  of  the  colt.  Vol.  I.  p.  355. — Of 
teaching  the  cart  colt  to  back  and  go  in  the  shafts. 
Vol.  I.  p.  418. — The  selection  by  post-masters 
of  light  weights,  and  the  permission  of  tra^ 
veliers,  subject  to  their  convenience,  for  the  post-* 
boys  to  ride  upon  the  splinter-ba  RjapracticQ 
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wliicli  ought  to  be  invariable  with  all  return- 
ing chaises.  A  light  seat  should  always  hp 
aftixed  to  the  splinter-bar,  one  instance  only  of 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  although  in  conversing 
lately  with  post  people,  I  found  them  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantages  that  would  be  thence 
derived  to  the  horses,  occasionally  freed  front 
carrying,  whilst  drawing  weights,  Vol.  I.  p.  408. 

■  The  LOOSE  STABLE  OR  ST  ALL,  Vol.  I.  p. 459. 

■ — The  use  of  a  leathern  guard  around  the 
knee,  either  as  a  preventive,  or  defence  to  a 
broken  knee.  Vol.  II.  p.  544. — Rules  for  the 
farrier  in  shoeing.  Vol.  II.  p.  11. — Cautions 
against  horse-stealing  and  straying. 
Vol.  I.  p.  540. — Encouragement  to  veteri- 
nary surgeons  of  regular  professional  edu- 
cation, passim. 

My  marked  recommendation  of  pugilis»m. 
Vol.  I.  p.  205,  has  been  since  honoured  with 
the  sanction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  cha- 
racters of  our  country,  and  my  sentiments 
promulgated  under  names  possessing  that  con- 
sequence and  weight  in  which  my  own  is  to- 
tally deticient.  It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate 
and  most  justly — "  We  must  choose  between 
the  fist  and  the  stilletto.''  To  the  gratification 
of  my  most  earnest  wishes,  the  practice  of  box- 
ing has  been  stiil  more  generally  diffused,  and 
without  the  old  accompaniment  of  barbarous 
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infllctioii  on  brute  animals  under  the  gross  mis- 
nomer of  sports.  The  character  of  the  pu- 
'AWst  has  been  humanized  and  rendered  in- 
telhgenl,  an  effect  which  surely  ought  in  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  countenance 
and  society  of  the  upper  ranks.  Indeed  since 
the  days  of  the  savage  and  sullen  Broughton, 
whom  I  personally  knew,  we  have  had  men  of 
this  class  demonstrating  in  their  conduct,  hu- 
mane, generous,  and  peaceable  dispositions.  I 
also  knew  the  Suffolk  champion  Hugh  Wright, 
unfortunately  killed  in  a  playful  scuffle  with 
his  youngest  brother,  about  the  year  1770. — ■ 
Hugh,  with  the  frame  of  a  giant,  and  a  most 
appalling  countenance,  held  in  his  capacious 
bosom,  a  compassionate  heart,  inclined  to  all 
the  sociable  qualities.  Johnson  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character,-  and  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  his  master,  laboured  in  his  calling  of  a 
porter,  to  support  the  widow  and  children  of 
his  friend.  William  Pearce,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Game  Chicken,  had  a  heart 
warmed  with  noble  and  elevated  feelings, 
which  even  his  dissipated  habits  of  life  could 
never  deaden  or  suppress.  His  combat  with 
Belcher  in  1805,  ought  to  immortalize  both 
British  pulgilism  and  the  name  of  Pearce, 
which  I  at  this  moment  embalm  with  tears 
of  exultation.    In  the  12th  round  —  "  Tho 
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Chicken  went  in  and  rallied  furiously,  and  it 
^vas  evident,  Belcher  had  fallen  off  in  streng  th  ; 
he  had  materially  the  worst  of  the  rail}'.  The 
Cliicken  closed  and  thvew  Belcher  on  the  rope, 
and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  ending  the  fight; 
for  Belcher  lay  balanced  upon  his  back,  and 
had  the  Chicken  given  him  one  of  his  death- 
like blows,  he  must  have  been  killed.  Instead 
of  which,  this  truly  English  Chicken,  putting 
himself  in  an  attitude  for  striking  the  blow, 
and  looking  around  the  ring,  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  shone  a  mingled  sense  of 
justice  and  compassion,  exclaimed,  Jtv;/,  I 
wont  take  advantage  of  thee.  I  should  have 
been  proud,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  to 
avlorn  mv  book  with  a  picture  of  this  battle. 
Pearcc  signalized  himself  also  in  the  revival  of 
the  age  of  chivalry,  as  a  champion  for  the  fair 
sex.  He  delivered  a  forlorn  danjsel  from  tho 
lewd  gripe  of  three  gaine-kecpers,  whom  he 
discomfited  and  put  to  flight.  And  in  1807, 
at  Bristol,  ho  rescued  another  j'oung  woman 
from  perishing  in  tlie  flames,  at  the  extreme 
peril  of  his  own  life  

At  length;,  upon  the  neiglibouiiiii^- house-top  seen, 

A  oallaut  vouth  now  hastens  to  her  aid. 
And  o'er  the  learf'ui  parapet  does  lean. 

With  spirit  duuntie^fs  to  assist  the  maid : 
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Endow'd  hy  heaven  with  more  than  common  mighty 
lie  grasps  her  arms,  and  draws  her  to  the  height. 
O  glorious  act !  Oh !  courage  well  appl}  'd  ! 

Oh  !  strength  excited  in  its  pi  oper  cause ! 
Thy  name,  O  Pearcef  be  sounded  far  and  wide — » 

Live  ever  honor'd,  'midst  the  world's  applause ! 
Be  this  thy  triumph !  — know  one  creature  sav*d 
Is  greater  glory  tliau  the  world  enslaved. 

Anon. 

Mendoza,  whose  name  has  been  so  long  and 
tiniversally  celebrated,  had  last  year  honour- 
able mention  in  the  public  prints,  for  his  liu- 
inanity  in  the  behalf  of  a  strange  girl,  whose 
unfeeling  mother  he  took  before  the  magis- 
trate ;  a  troublesome  ofiice,  from  which  the 
humanity  of  most  would  have  shrunk.  If  I 
have  nothing  to  say  in  the  praise  of  Gulley, 
the  present  champion  of  England,  I  trust  it  is 
because  I  do  not  know  the  man.  The  com- 
pany Mr.  Jackson  keeps,  ought  doubtless,  to  be 
a  voucher  for  the  respectability  of  his  character. 

The  above  facts  will  prove,  that  all  our 
boxers  are  not  a  set  of  brutal  profligates,  whoso 
only  gratification  lies  in  aggressive  and  inso- 
lent actions,  in  devouring  living  cats,  and  tor- 
turing to  death  of  innocent  animals;  and  will 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  force  of  good  examples, 
lipon  the  whole  class.  Sparring  academies  in 
the  metropolis,  have  been  long  w  Luke  J  at  by 
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the  police,  and  boxing  matches  are  suffered  in 
the  countrv,  but  often  attended  with  obstruc- 
tion  and  inconvenience,  in  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  which,    I  cannot  concur.  Such 
playing  at  fast  and  loose,  is  not  confined  to 
boxing,  and  consists  neither  with  the  dignity 
of  the  law,  nor  the  freedom  of  the  people.  I 
would  far  rather  see  a  regular  subscription  pu- 
gilistic  theatre    reared  in  London,   upon  a 
handsome  scale,  and  regular  profeffors  esta- 
blished  at   respectable  salaries,   where  our 
youth  of  ail  ranks  and   degrees  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  they  were  respectively 
able  to  afford,    be  duly  initiated  in  the  old 
British  science  of  manual  defence,  be  grounded 
in  the  duties  of  true  British  humanity,  and 
also  be  assured  of  an  arena  on  which  to  decide 
with  native  freedom,  their  unaccommodated 
differences.    I  would  have  boxes,  pit,  and  gal- 
lery, at  a  moderate  admission  price.    I  should 
not  at  all  be  surprized,  if  such  a  plan  were 
to   reduce  the    number  of  battles,  by  with- 
drawing the  public  taste  from  serious  boxing 
to  bloodless  sparring,  to  which  also  the  prac- 
tice of  bettino;  mio;ht  attach. 

1  had,  however,  no  success  in  my  former 
similar  proposal  for  Paris,  Vol.  I.  p.  21 1.  The  at- 
tempt, 1  am  informed,  having  been  made,  not 
indeed  by  Mendoza,  but  some  other  English 
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professor.     But  the  season  of  peace  was  la^' 
mentably  short,  aiid  boxing  perhaps  an  insipid 
novelty  to  the  niitrtial  French,  who  have  such  a 
horrid  penchant  for  steel,  as  the  lale  bloody 
duels  among  our  prisoners  of  that  nation,  have 
too  fatally  evinced. — Knives,  razors  fastened 
to  sticks,  points  of  compasses — gracious  hea- 
\en  !   Yet  the.'se  weapons  of  necessity  were 
fairly  and  openly  used,  according  to' the  laws  of 
regular  combat.    Such  painful  examples,  but 
still  more  the  rare  and  unkind  assassinations  of 
less  generous  and  enlightened  people  ;  together 
with  the  foul  play  so  disgraceful  to  ourselves^ 
still  too  prevalent   in  one  part  of  Englandj 
ought  to  be  the  most  powerful  incitements  to 
US; ,  to  countenance  that  practice,  which  has 
been  the  groundwork,  and  must  slill  be  the 
preservative  of  our  superior  national  humanity. 
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About  thirteen  years,since,  on  the  first  edition 
of  this  M  ork,  Voh  I.  }).  131,  I  proposed  the  re- 
cognition by  the  legislature,  of  the  jus  anima^ 
Hum,  or  the  right  ot  beasts  to  the  protection  of 
the  law,  on  the  ground  of  natural  justice  m  the 
first  instance,  and  in  the  sequel,  on  that  of  ex- 
pedience, regarding  both  humanity  and  profit. 
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It  was  then  said,  that  no  similar  proposal  had 
previously  been  made  in  this  country.  Since 
the  last  edition,  in  the  bea,innin<r  of  the  year 
1808,  I  repeated  this  proi;usal  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  Vol.  24,  p.  pursuing  the  subject 
oF  humanity  to  brute  animals,  in  various  lights, 
as  it  affects  theliuman  miiid,  adducing  practical 
examples,  and  explaining  the  most  lenient  me- 
thods to  be  used  with  animals,  in  the  neces- 
sary deprivation  of  life.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  those  essays* 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  suspicion,  and  even 
odium,  which  must  inevitably  attach  to  the 
man  who  should  presume  to  broach  such  no* 
velties ;  thereby  attempting  to  increase  the  al- 
ready too  burdensome  and  fatiguing  duties  of 
human  life.  But  I  trusted,  perhaps  too  much 
to  the  sincerity  and  goodness  of  my  motives, 
which  were  those  of  conscience  and  perpetually 
■wounded  feelings.  Indeed,  and  why  shoitld  I 
be,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  the  sufferings  of 
men  and  animals  ai'e  to  me  a  source  of  never 
ending  mercy.  I  make  this  appeal  to  the  can* 
dour  and  justice  of  those  from  whom  I  ditfer  in 
opinion. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  humane  motives 
of  those  who  stated  from  the  press^  in  a  general 
way,  the  obligation  of  Compassion  and  good 
treatment  to  beasts,  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
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something  far  more  pointed  and  specific  in  tlie 
case,  was  required,  than  the  ordinary  routine. 
It  was  too  obvious,  that  the  effects  of  mere 
naked  precepts,  under  whatever  sanction,  or  of 
declamation  however  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
^vere  weak  and  transient,  and  even  often  tend- 
ing, from  superficial  or  erroneous  views,  rather 
to  injure  than  promote  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Inveterate  custom,  which  bars  all  reflection,  is 
the  grand  source  of  cruelty  towards  brute  ani- 
mals.   Persons  of  the  strictest  religious  habits, 
and  the  external  demonstration  of  a  correct 
morality,  if  they  do  not  personally  commit  any 
flagrant  acts  of  cruelty,  yet  live  in  the  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  whole  mass  of  such,  w  ith  an 
apathy  and  contentedness  evincing  their  total 
unconcern.    The  education  of  their  children 
in  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  rights,  and  dis- 
regard for  the  feelings  of  the  beasts  beneath 
them,  is  but  too  strong  a  proof  on  the  same 
side.  Even  those  with  naturally  compassionate 
hearts,  and  inclined  to  justice,  may  be  habi- 
tually, both  unjust  and  cruel,  through  want  of 
reflection,  or  from  the  prevalence  of  systematic 
errors.    It  was  necessary  to  instruct  men  that 
such  a  duty  existed,  as  that  of  shewing  justice  to 
a  brute  beast,  and  many  will  start  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  actual  application  of  such  a  principle. 

The  desideratum  appeared  to  be,an  analytical  and 
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practical  developemcnt  of  the  duties  of  man  to- 
wards the  inferior  animal  creation;  to  furnish  a 
system  for  action,  in  which,  from  a  sound  dis- 
crimination, might  result  the  closest  possible 
union  of  justice,  humanity,  and  expedience. 
This  I  essayed  to  furnish,  presuming  myseli" not 
unqualified,  as  well  from  a  long  and  patient  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  as  from  constant 
practical  habits.  It  was  necessary  to  direct 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  common  sense,  as 
well  as  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men,  in 
order  to  produce  that  kind  of  excitement  which 
leads  to  radical  and  useful  effects.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  mode  has  been  of  late  years,  con* 
siderable,  notwithstanding  too  much  exception, 
and  very  powerful  counteractive  efforts  from 
that  party  among  us,  which  is  said  to  seek 
means  of  hardening  the  heart  of  man,  least  he 
should  lose  his  pugnacious  qualities,  and  become 
too  much  inclined  to  peace;  a  groundless  ap- 
prehension, against  which  nature  herself  has 
made  but  too  ample  a  provision. 

I  suppose  I  am  *  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,' 
in  tendering  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  sen* 
timents,  or  such  a  party  among  us,  but  proofs 
are  always  good  things,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  a  proof  of  the  day  light  shall  be  re- 
quired, whilst  the  sun  beams  dart  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  requirer.    In  a  monthly  miscellany  of 
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consiclcrable  respectability,  we  have  been  lately 
informed,  that  "  In  these  troublesome  times,' 
the  advantage  of  every  state  requires  that 
personal  sufferings  should  be  contemplated  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  with  Spartan  in- 
difference. To  promote  this  essential  point, 
our  legislature  refrains  from  prohibiting  those 
hardy  exercises  among  the  vulgar,  which  fa- 
nfiliarize  the  mind  with  animal  sufferings,  even 
with  anim'dl  death.  How  preposterously  in- 
congruous with  this  patriotic  spirit,  and  how 
thoroughly  calculated  to  enervate  the  temper 
of  a  warlike  people,  are  those  penal  statutes, 
which  represent  personal  torture  as  the  acme  of 
human  suffering,  and  punish  the  most  desperate 
violations  of  social  order  with  death,  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  government  to  repre- 
sent as  contemptible  in  the  esteem  of  the  public 
at  large/' 

Amongst  my  various  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  these  volumes,  I  have  a  letter  before 
me,  which  was  put  into  my  hands  in  February 
last,  by  an  artist  with  whom  I  have  some  pre- 
sent connection.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  of  Newcastle.  This  cor- 
respondent seems  to  repine,  that  my  political 
sentiments  do  not  exactly  tally  with  his  ;  and  on 
my  part,  by  way  of  answer,  I  regret,  but  with- 
out repining  or  surprize,  that  his  politics  do  not 
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agree  \vith  mine.  He  expects  that  my  senti- 
ments should  be  entirely  changed  by  the  course 
of  events  subsequent  on  the  French  revoiution  ; 
sufiicient  evidence  to  me,  that  he  has  not  only 
as  well  as  so  many  others,  misunderstood  my 
sentiments,  but  the  general  question.  Indeed, 
my  principles  were  ever  in  the  direct  line  ot  op- 
position to  the  notions  of  those,  who  sought  to 
propagate  liberty  at  the  point  of  the  dagger, 
and  by  the  slavery  of  coercion. 

He  proceeds  to  defend  cock-fighting,  but  on 
a  stronger  principle  now,  when  he,  can  wink  at 
the  otherwise  barbarous  custom  (which  he  dis- 
likes) of  bull-baiting.     Courage  is  not  the  lot 
of  all,  but  it  may  be  acquired  and  practised  by 
analogy.    The  man  who  sees  his  cock  win  a 
hard  fought  battle,  or  die  fighting,  or  who  sees 
his  dog  pm  a  bull  to  the  ground,  even  with 
bleeding  entrails,  feels  a  stimulus  to  bravery 
from  the  act  of  his  feathered  and  hairy  cham- 
pions, and  will  keep  up  that  otherwise  un- 
founded, though  political  idea,  now  so  neces- 
sary,  that   one  Englishman  can  beat  three 
Prenchmen  ! 

Thus  we  see,  from  the  above  sentiments,  and 
by  the  far  greater  latitude  given,  in  more  im- 
portant respects,  to  the  principle  on  which  they 
ar-e  grounded,  that  the  well-known  position  of 
ijertain  ancient  sophists,  has  its  full  practical 
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force  in  these  religious  times  :  *'  There  is  no« 
thing  just  in  itself,  customs  and  usages  make 
justice."    The  savage  can  form  no  clear  con^ 
ception  of  any  general  moral  obligation  which 
does  not  tend  to  his  own  immediate  profit,  and 
such  a  feeling  has  too  often  taken  the  lead  in 
civilized  society.    The  tortures  of  unoffending 
beasts  being  held  necessary  to  the  gratification 
of  hardness  of  heart  in  man,  or  its  promotion, 
ju{tic0  need  not  stand  in  the  way,  for  since 
Justice  is  the  mere  creation  of  forms  a7id  Ksages, 
it  may  be  just  to  expose  bea&ts  to  torture.  The 
life  of  a  man   granting  him  innocent,  being 
demanded  by  public  exigence,  1  need  not  be 
more  ponited,  who  is  there  in  these  days  of 
purity,  of  such  an  unfashionable  moral,  as  to 
disclaim  the  sacrifice  ?  But  which  is  he  amono; 
these  just  moralists,  who  would  choose  to  fit 
the  garment  upon  himself?  Some  how  or  other, 
it  hath  never  been  my  fortune  to  light  on  any 
of  these  just  and  good,  and  polite  people,  who 
did  not  appear  to  me  probable  to  feel  the 
keenest  sensibility  at  any  personal  injustice 
-which  miglit  be  offered  to  tliemselves.    And  I 
dare  say,  even  my    patriotic  correspondent 
jibove,  would  detm  it  a  most  barbarous  pro-, 
ceeding,  being  unfortunately  a  prisoner  to  the 
JIurons  or  Iroquois,  if  they  should  bind  him 
tq    stakcj  and  torture  him  with  flaming  brands, 
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Jiotwitlishinding  the  sage  plea  of  those  polite 
and  enlightened  people,  that  they  so  acted  with 
the  refined  and  politic  view  of  steeling  the 
iiearts  of  their  brethren,  familiarizing  their 
i^iiinds  with  animal  sutiering,  and  impressing 
them  with  sentiments  of  eternal  hatred  to  their 
enemies,  and  of  eternal  war.  The  most  stre- 
nuous of  these  advocates  for  animal  misery,  as 
i\  mirror,  through  the  reflection  of  which,  men 
are  taught  to  sulfer,  are  I  beheve  chiefly  among 
those,  who  themselves  choose  rather  to  suffer 
hy  proxy  ;  that  vahant  band,  who  filled  to  sa- 
tiety, with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and 
hugging  in  security  their  firesides,  gloat  over 
the  accounts  of  massiicre,  and  burning,  and 
devastation,  human  and  animal  misery  in 
every  possible  form,  the  usual  concomitants  of 
just  and  necessary  wars  !  Nay,  does  not  a  lat 
writer  esteem  war  an  honourable  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  superfluous  population?  AVe  have 
had  numerous  and  powerful  advocates  for  sla- 
very— torture ;  even  the  giving  no  quarter  in 
war,  has  been  more  than  once  reconmiended 
by  a  considerable  part  of  our  public  press. 
Who  then  shall  say,  that  we  do  not  contemplate 
the  personal  sufferings,  at  least  of  others,  with 
Spartan  indifference  ? 

With  respect  to  the  torture  of  animals  on 
the  plea  proposed,  granting  it  unjust,  it  must; 
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beyond  question,  sanction  the  principle  of  in- 
justice; and  though  this  should  be  deemed  in- 
justice of  an  inferior  degree,  a  more  important 
occasion  only  will  be  required,  to  sanction  a 
still  greater  degree  of  injustice,  until  the  sun> 
'rnit  of  the  scale  be  attained.  Then,  the  pro- 
gress from  beasts  to  men  is  easy,  even  impercep- 
tible; and  they  who  are  famihar  with  the  tor- 
tures of  brute  animals,  will  have  very  little  com- 
passion on  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  men. 
Thus  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  war  may  be 
screwed  up,  and  pitched  at  the  highest  key, 
which  our  proposers  may  deem  necessary.  But 
granting  that  we  could  evade  the  gross  in- 
justice, the  despicable,  prostrate,  and  cowardly 
meariness,  of  fast  binding,  torturing,  and  tear- 
ing piece-meal,  the  bodies  of  helpless  and  un- 
offending beasts,  and  that  we  could  thereby 
render  the  hearts  of  our  populace,  as  savage  and 
ferocious,  as  the  hytena  and  tyger  of  the  desert ; 
what  shall  we  have  gained,  unless  our  object  be 
hordes  of  marauders,  calculated  solely  to  de- 
populate, ravage,  and  destroy  ?  Cruelty  and 
cowardice  have  been  hitherto  proverbially,  al- 
though 1  acknowledge  not  quite  so  correctly 
linked  together.  And  who  has  proved,  that 
bravery  is  confined  to  tliat  base  scum  and 
rabble,  which  yells  and  bawls,  and  grins  securely 
inflictions,  which  they  feel  not,  and  \voul(i 
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most  probably,  the  far  greater  part  of  them, 
shrnik  from,  with  feminine  affright  ?  Real  har- 
dihood and  contempt  of  personal  sufferings, 
must  be  acquired  from  personal  experience, 
from  combats  man  to  man,  and  from  actual 
warfare,  in  which,  heaven  knows,  a  contempt 
for  all  sulle rings,  both  of  self  and  others,  is 
full  soon  acquired  by  the  soldier.    In  the  mean 
time,  how  degrading  is  it  to  the  character  of  an 
Englishman,  who  is  certainly  from  nature,  of 
the  best  stuff*  of  which  real  soldiers  are  made, 
to  be  told  that  his  courage  stands  in  need  of 
artificial  and  spurious  incitements.    How  dis- 
graceful and  pitiful  our  national  vapouring,  as 
if  such  were  necessary  to  supply  the  defect  of 
military  renown  to  Britain  !   It  ought  to  be 
held,  as  of  old,  dulce  et  decorum^  sweet  and  ho- 
nourable to  die,  not  to  lie,  for  our  country. 
The  single  honourable  declaration  of  the  French, 
respecting  the  battle  of  Talavera,  is  worth  far 
more  to  us  as  a  nation,  than  ten  thousand  lying 
boasts—"  The  English  fought  well,'"    And  the 
softening  the  horrors  of  war,  in  their  humane 
treatment  of  our  wounded  committed  to  their 
care,  is  a  noble  example  of  civilization  and  na- 
tional feeling,  both  in  the  army  which  practised 
and  that  which  demanded  it.    It  is  surely  de- 
sirable in  every  just  and  moral  view,  to  molHly 
tlje  ruggid  features  of  war,  whilst  it  must  last, 
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in  all  possible  degrees,  and  no  less,  to  instil  a 
love  of  the  pacific  virtues,  into  the  breasts  of 
lllnglishmcn,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  other 
nations,  have  been  ever  too  fond  of  war,  for 
the  quiet  and  well  being  of  human  society. 

1  exulted  at  the  outset,  in  our  superior  na- 
tional humanity,  our  aversion  to  deeds  of  blood 
in  our  quarrels,  and  the  decline  of  barbarous 
sports,  regretting  yet  much  alloy,  the  gradual 
extinction  of  which,  I  fondly  looked  for,  in  the 
increase  of  light,  and  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  There  was  much 
light  abroad,  and  a  strong  disposition  in  the 
public  mind  to  absorb  it.  It  was  the  time  to 
have  purified  the  national  character  of  those  re- 
lics of  ancient  barbarity,  which  disgraced  it,  to 
have  put  a  final  period  to  our  cruel  sports,  and 
to  have  regulated  our  popular  diversions  by  the 
standard  of  a  discriminatmg  humanity.  The 
developement  of  such  a  rational  plan,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  set  of  alarmists,  who  trembled 
for  the  fate  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  cruelty!  And  their  exer- 
tions have,  at  least,  been  honoured  with  the  ne- 
gative success  of  balancing  the  public  mind, 
and  preserving  it  stationary.  It  is  as  revolt- 
ing to  my  English  feelings,  to  allude  to  that 
imprecedtntedly  numerous,  and  black  cata- 
logue of  crimes,  with  which  our  public  records 
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have  been  disgraced,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
as  it  is  impossible  not  to  impute  the  dark  parts 
of  our  national  cliaiacter,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  those  doctrines  of  cruelty  and  selfiQi- 
ness,  which  have  been  so  generally  disseminated. 
An  effect  Avhich  it  is  totally  impossible,  could 
be  meditated  by  those,  who  have  promulgated 
^bucli  doctrines,  and  whom,  very  sad  and  so- 
lemn considerations  ought  to  make  wary,  how 
they  attempt  to  harden  the  English  heart. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
congenially  with  the  general  bias  of  the  Bri- 
tish character,  a  strong  party  has  arisen  in  fa- 
vour of  the  just  rights  of  the  brute  creation,  in 
more  customary  and  intelhgible  English,  of 
that  compassionate  and  merciful  treatment, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  towards  beasts. 
The  press,  without  the  aid  of  which,  all  right 
might  be  suspended,  and  all  improvement  lan- 
guish, has  been  employed  to  a  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, and  numy  excellent  Mriters  have  exer- 
cised their  pens  on  this  subject,  in  an  engaging 
and  popular  ^vay.  The  magistracy  also,  at 
least  in  the  metropolis,  have  of  late  years,  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  assumed  a  discretion  in 
the  case  of  flagrant  cruelty  to  animals,  even  by 
their  proprietors,  and  have  ordered  summary 
punishment,  an  example  which  ought  to  be 
il^itated  throughout  the  country.    And  Lord 
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Erskine's  bill  was  truly,  both  an  honour  to 
the  country,  and  an  cera  in  the  history  of  the 
world.*  For  although,  from  perhaps  not  being 
thoroughly  considered,  it  did  not  pass,  there 
can  exist  no  doubt,  from  the  humanity  of  the 
the  noble  lord's  character,  of  his  perseverance 
in  the  cause,  and  as  little  of  iiis  exertions  be- 
ing finally  acceptable,  as  well  to  the  legisla- 
ture, as  the  public. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed,  that  the  opposi- 
tion in  parliament  to  Lord  Erskine's  bill,  had 
considerable  influence  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  although  a  great  majority  were  desirous  of 
promoting  the  cause  generally,  there  evidently 
appeared  much  more  of  economy  than  of  en- 
thusiasm, in  their  sentiments,  and  the  appre- 
hension seemed  to  be  extensive  of  a  too  great 
a  legal  controul  over  property,  and  of  the  dan- 
ger of  vexatious  suits.    1  had  anticipated  such 
objections  in  my  original  proposal,   Vol.  I. 
p.  144,  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  had 
no  idea  of  going  beyond  the  simple  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  brute  animals  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  on  which  I  supposed,  any 
flagrant  act  of  barbarity  to  an  animal,  whether 
by  its  owner,  or  others,  might  be  prosecuted, 
the  nature  of  the  act,  and  the  punishment,  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  judge 
and  jury.    Indeed  I  looked  chiefly  to  the  usq 
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of  such  an  example  as  the  declaration  of  a  great 
abstract  triith,\by  the  legislature,  in  favour  of 
justice  and  humanity,  forming  the  ground- 
>vork  of  a  general  improvement  of  manners, 
and  giving  countenance  and  authority  to  those, 
who  should  at  any  time  be  willing  to  stand 
forth  the  defenders  of  those  creatures,  which 
nature  has  put  into  our  power,  most  certainly 
not  to  be  tortured  and  abused. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider, whether  there  be  really  any  just  cause 
for  those  apprehensions  entertamed  of  Lord 
lirskine's  bill,  both  within  and  without  doors, 
and  more  especially,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  bill  being  again  presented  to  parliament, 
either  in  its  pristine  form,  or  in  some  modified 
state.  On  the  recognition  of  the,  principle. 
Lord  Erskine's  sentiments  are  particularly  im- 
pressive, and  entitled  to  the  attention  of  readers 
of  every  class.  The  intenc  of  the  bill  is,  to 
make  the  *  wantonly  and  maliciously  abusing' 
any  of  the  domestic  animals  specified,  a  mis- 
demeanor triable  before  a  jury,  and  farther  to 
invest  the  magistracy  with  a  summary  power 
in  certain  cases.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  aid  of  mercenary  informers 
is  totally  rejected,  which  circumstance  alone, 
on  reflection,  ought  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  all 
persons  at  the  probability  of  vexatious  prose- 
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cutions.  From  the  notorious  general  apathy, 
and  the  christian  fortitude,  with  which  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  can  always  bear 
the  sufferings  of  others,  human  or  brute,  there 
is  too  little  probabihty,  that  prosecutors  will  be 
found,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  and  abomin- 
able cases;  never  will  there  be  found  such, 
in  any  of  an  equivocal  description.  I  appeal 
to  any  man  of  the  least  experience  or  ob- 
servation in  this  matter.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  description  of  persons,  so  prodigal 
of  their  time  and  their  peace,  as  to  enter  into  a 
troublesome  suit,  in  Mhich  they  would  be  sure 
of  nothing  so  much,  as  ridicule,  contempt,  and 
execration,  and  from  that  body  particularly, 
which  must  ever  be  most  powerful  in  society  ? 
What  grand  jury  would  fmd  a  groundless  or 
equivocal  bill?  And  if  a  true  bill  of  malicious 
cruelty  were  found,  who  is  he,  that  will  ac- 
knowledge his  regret,  unless  on  the  avowed 
principle  of  protecting,  that  is,  of  encouraging, 
cruelty  ?  With  respect  to  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  magistrates,  such  have  been  by 
them  exercised,  during  several  years,  without 
the  smallest  complaint  of  abuse,  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties in  the  case,  being  the  want  of  persons 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of 
apprehending  offenders,  and  afterwards  of  in- 
ducing the  magistrates  to  act  with  effect.  At 
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the  same  time,  I  cbearfully  acknowledge,  that 
Earl  Stanhope  \vas  at  his  post,  w  hen  he  de- 
murred at  this  part,  in  defence  of  tlie  trial  by 
jury,  but  have  reason  to  assure  myself,  that 
the  noble  and  patriotic  lord  will  always  be 
found  among  the  advocates  of  humanity,  and 
of  the  rights  of  our  mute  and  four  legged  citi- 
zens.    In  short,   a  law  of  this  descriptioa 
would,  in  too  great  probability,  like  so  many 
others,  in  our  code,  remain  a  dead  letter,  from 
the  natural  indolence  and  selfishness  of  man- 
kind.   But  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  its  very 
shadow,  and  the  known  possibility  of  legal  pu- 
nishment,  would  operate  as  a  check  upon 
cruelty,  and  improve  the  condition  of  animals^ 
whilst  the  great  example  of  the  legislature 
would  have  the  most  forcible  effects  in  impress- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  due  sense 
of  the  nature  of  justice,  and  of  inducing  the  ge- 
neral habit  of  humanity. 

The  opposition  to  this  laudable  attempt  to 
prevent,  and  provide  punishment  for  injustice 
and  cruelty,  was  conducted  in  the  same  strain 
of  levity  and  merriment,  which  formerly  gave 
so  much  disgust,  in  the  defence  of  the  horrors 
of  bull-baiting.  Surely  the  ludicrous  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  fitness,  apply  to  such  sub- 
jects. Nor  can  it  be  overlooked,  that  positive 
and  acknowledged  cruelty  has  been  defended, 
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and  its  pretended  uses  specified.    It  has  even 
been  publicly  said,  it  were  preferable  that  these 
cruelties  should  subsist,  rather  than  a  new  law 
be  made  for  their  prevention.    The  novelty  of 
the  principle  being  a  grand  objection,  and  the 
cruelty  being  questioned  or  absolutely  denied, 
brings  immediately  to  recollection,  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with 
certain  other  cases,  and  in  general  that  oppo- 
sition which  has  ever  been  made,  and  must  be 
expected,  to  every  plan,  the  o})ject  of  which  is 
general  amelioration.    There  is  a  never  dying 
apprehension,  least  the  quantum  of  cruelty  and 
misery,  held  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safe 
and  profitable  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  should  run  short.    And  as  though  the 
system  of  nature  itself  was  not  sufficiently 
cruel,  men  seem  ever  desirous  of  makinp"  thou- 
sand  fold  artificial  additions.    1  have  latelv 
read  among  the  lucubrations  of  a  certain  county 
historian,  a  severe  reproof  of  the  just,  humane, 
and  patriotic  Letsom  and  his  friend  Neale,  for 
their  exposition  of  the  dreadful  state  of  too 
many  English  prisons,  a  labour  for  which  they 
"Will  be  most  deservedly  canonized  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  the  compassionate.    In  the 
very  temperate  reprover's  opinion,  such  abuses 
should  not  have  been  unveiled,  but  left,  as  they 
have  subsisted  during  so  many  centuries,  and 
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might  have  for  centuries  more,  to  the  gradual 
reformation  of  magistrates.    But  perhaps  iii 
the  writer's  opinion,  and  the  opinion  is  too  ge- 
neral, such  horrors  and  cruelties  are  appro^ 
priate  to  prisons,  which  are  not  to  be  mansions 
of  hLXury;  and  better  that  all  the  innocent  and 
unfortunate  be  victims,    than  one  guilty  pri' 
soner  escape.    Nothing  can  be  more  intelHgi-« 
ble,  than  the  meaning  of  gradual  reformation, 
and  leaving  things  to  improving  morality,  and 
the  ameliorating  hand  of  time ;  in  other  words, 
profit  by  the  abuse  as  long  as  you  are  able, 
dispute  its  ground  inch  by  inch,  and  leave  the 
final  struggle  to  posterity.   At  last,  what  abuse 
was  ever  removed  w'ithouta  struggle? 

It  is  impossible  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  the  intellects  of  certain  persons,  as  to 
suppose  them  arguing  sincerely  and  with  good 
faith;  or  not  to  be  convinced,  that  they  are  ac- 
.  tuated  by  systematic  prejudices,  which  controul 
their  natural  humanity.    The  features  of  mis- 
representation are  so  strongly  marked,  that  it 
would  be  base  sycophancy  to  pretend  igno- 
rance.   The  ground,  the  leading  argument  of 
opposition  to  Lord  Erskine's  bill  is,  that  its 
intent  is  to  enforce  the  duties  of  mere  morality 
by  an  act  of  legislation,  a  purpose,  which  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  perused 
the  bill,  or  the  elucidations  of  the  noble  Lord, 
TOL.  II.  M  m 
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could  never  possibly  have  entered  into  his  con- 
templation, akiiough  he  did,  as  is  nTiOst  rational, 
expect  the  conseqrience  of  a  spontaneous  and 
gradual  improvement  of  manners.    The  object 
of  the  proposed  law  is  not  to  enforce  duties,  which 
must  of  necessity,  be  rek^rred  to  human  discre- 
tion, but  to  punish  aggressive  acts,  Avhich  natu- 
ral justice  has  made  unlawful,  and  which  for 
that  plain  reason,  ought  to  be  held  equally  so, 
in- the  social  contract,  under  which,  if  brutes  be 
not  protected,  the  great  and  radical  defect  of  in- 
justice must  necessarily  be  incurred.   In  truth, 
the  neglect  of  the  Jus  animaUun^  laas  been  a 
■gross  defect  in  every  system  of  le<;-islation  hi- 
therto, and,  a  proposal  for  the  question  of  its 
adoption,  has  of  late  been  made  by  a  very  able 
continental  jurist.     The  claim   of  beasts  is 
grounded  on  justice,  the  same  ground  on  which 
ouigiit  to  rest  every  human  claim  ;  and  injustice 
is  such,  whether  ru  reference  to  man  or  beast. 
It  was  remarked  with  an  inapplicable  looseness, 
that  '  were  a  man  to  feel  as  much  for  the  pains 
of  others  as  for  his  own,  why  then,  by  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  evil,  the  ends  of 
Providence    would    be    defeated.'  •  Common 
sense  of  a  very  ordinary  standard,  would  dis- 
cover, that  neither  reason  nor  duty  prescribe  this 
sacrifice,  and  nature  has  provided  niost  amply 
against  the  possi\)ility  of  such  error,  but  the 
best  ends  of  Proviclfence  are  defeated  by  in- 
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justice,  and  thence  the  deplorable  accumula- 
tion oF  artificial,  avoidable,  or  criminal  evil. 

The  notorious  cruelties  committed  bv  the 
London  carmen,  b}^  postillions,  and  even  by 
-^those  miscreants  who  deal  in  worn  out  horses, 
are  glossed  over,  or  attempted  to  be  denied. 
Such  subterfuges  have  been  employed  as  such 
a  cause  ever  demands.  Tlie  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage^  the  murders  and  cruelties  com-' 
mitted  upon  the  negroes,  and  that  compendium 
of  all  the  crimes  that  hell  itself  can  instigate, 
the  A  frican  Slave  Trade,  were  extenuated — de- 
fended.  And  after  undeniable  examples  have 
been  selected  from  all  times,  includiniy  the 
present,  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  beasts,  and  of  regular  systematic  injustice 
and  barbarity,  the  answer  is,  *  what  were  they 
to  think  of  the  cry  that  had  been  raised  for 
some  legislative  measures  upon  this  subject  ?  It 
arose  from  a  false  and  spurious  sort  of  huma- 
nity ;  and  to  give  way  to  such  a  cry,  would 
be  to  consult  the  dictates  of  a  fallacious  and 
hypocritical  spirit  of  humanity,  at  the  expence 
of  every  good  feeling  of  the  human  heart.' 
Th©  good  feehngs  of  the  human  heart  are  thus 
plainly  defined,  as  was  humanity  heretofore,  in 
the  defence  of  the  Slave  Trade,  for  humanity 
sake. 

But  I  do  not  omit  the  context,  with  the  view 
of  taking  an  undue  ad  v^an  tage,  the  very  idea 

u  m  2 
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of  wliich  1  scorn.  Tlie  above  declaration  of 
humunity  was  usliered  in,  undf:^  the  pretence, 
that  in  the  case  of  cruehy  to  post-horses,  which 
was  acknowledged,  there  was  a  sort  of  copart- 
uerv  in  fesponsihility,  between  the  proprietors, 
the  sc^rvants  and  the  employers,  but  that  the 
latter  held  the  larger  share.  Ikit  the  whole 
affords  a  poor  and  beggarly  argument,  much 
easier  to  attribute  to  our  daily  paper  stainers, 
than  to  any  man  of  solid  reflection.  What 
results?  hy,  if  only  fair  and  proper  exer- 
tions have  been  made,  and  the  case  is  entitled 
to  considerable  allowances,  no  possible  danger 
can  accrue  from  the  law  which  protects  the 
richts  of  beasts.  But  if  flasirant,  '  wanton  and 
malicious'  .abuse  has  been  used,  no  doubt  such 
law,  M  ith  that  equality,  which  ought  to  be  the 
essence  of  all  law,  would  punish  the  oflendinp- 
parties,  be  tiiey  high  or  low.  With  respect  to 
the  excuse  held  out  for  the  post  bo}',  that  he 
committed  the  crime  for  a  /tr,  or  his  bread, 
the  same  plea  might  be  set  up  for  a  highway 
robbery.  The  base  and  mercenary  instru- 
ments of  torture  are  always  to  be  found,  from 
the  executioner,  jailor,  and  myrmidon  of  a 
private  madhouse  to  the  postillion  ;  and  regular 
legal  punishments  ought  to  be  provided  for 
such,  to  prevent  those- irregular  etiects,  which 
must  else  ari^e  from  the  sudden  ebullitions  of 
the  fury  of  ^compassion.    But  a  law  in  the  case 
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vvopIcI  be  a  safe  guard  to  the  inferior  ranks,  of 
of  which  thev  would  avail  themselves,  as  well 
as  a  memento  to  all  ranks.  Severe  use  must  be 
allowed,  however  much  to  be  lamented,  such 
is  the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  the 
general  obligation  of  labour,  that  a  consider- 
aWe  portion  of  excess  seems  to  appertain  to 
natural,  therefore  unavoidable  evil.  But  is  there 
then  no  line  to  be  drawn,  no  discrimination  in 
this,  wliich  is  so  essential  in  all  cases  else;  must 
we  still  add  to  nature's  already  too  heavy  load, 
and  cannot  we  exist  without  the  enjoyment  of 
inflicting  tortures  upon  the  helpless  ?  There 
can  be  no  sound  plea  for  cruel  and  unmerciful 
usage,  either  in  favour  of  business  or  pleasure, 
both  which  may,  and  ouo;ht  to  be  consistent 
with  justice,  fairness  and  compassion.  Even 
however  considerable  may  be  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  our  business,  our  pleasures,  our  pride 
and  luxurious  gratifications,  are  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  justice  and  mercy,  those  grand 
advantaaes  of  which  we  are  all  so  desirous  for 
ourselves,  and  at  the  with-holdmg  of  which,  we 
are  wont  to  be  so  loud  in  our  complaints.  The 
treatment  of  animals,  and  of  inferiors  is  a  ca^e 
in  which  every  honest  and  fair  man  would  de- 
sire a  curb  upon  his  passions.  In  fine,  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  legal  protection  for  beasts,  has 
ever  been  most  apparent,  and  I  apprehend  it 
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ought  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  brute  crea- 
tion without  reserve,  no  piirt  of  v^  hich  ought  to 
be  exposed  beyond  absolute  necessity,  to  wan- 
ton or  niahcious  cruelty. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  light  and  glory  of 
Enghsh  law,  and  palron  of  humanity,  in  a  few 
lines  of  his  speech,  fully  did  away  the  presumed 
difficulties  of  Lord  Erskine's  bill,  at  least,  to 
those  whose  sense  of  justice,  is  superior  to  that 
of  petty  interests  and  conveniences.  Sir  Samuel 
observed,  '  These  (wantonly  and  maliciously 
abusing)  are  not  words  of  vague  and  indefinite 
signification,  but  such  as  magistrates  and  juries, 
on  other  occasions,  conceive  sufficient  for  their 
direction.    As  to  the  quantum  of  punishment 
or  severitv,  the  crime  is  entirely  in  the  degree 
of  it.'    It  may  not  be  unuseful  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  to  suppose  a  few  examples.  A 
carman  is  seen  severely  whipping  his  horse  ;  if 
sensible  that  there  exists  a  law  wliich  will  take 
cognizance  of  cruelty,  he  will  subn.it  to  be 
questioned  by  those,  who  have  at  least  as  good 
a  right  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed,  as  he  has  to  be  an  oppressor.  He 
will  perhaps  prove  satisfactorily,  that  he  has 
only  used  a  necessary  severity  required  bv  that 
particular  animal,  or  perhaps  have  the  candour 
to  state,  a  case  which  I  have  experienced,  that 
from  the  hardness  of  the  times,  he  cannot  feed 
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SO  well  as  lie  would  wish,  and  is  compelled  bj 
necessity,  to  a  treatriH-nt  of  his  horses,  vevj 
diiiereut  from  his  real  desire.    After  such  a  de- 
claration,  would  any  man  oi  common  sense, 
lliink  of  punishment?  but  yet  a  tew  rational 
words  in  favour  of  the  horse,  mi-;ht  have  im- 
I)ro\  ing  effects  upon  the  mind  of"  his^owner  or 
driver.    Jjut  should  a  man  whip  or  beat  cruelly 
and  maliciously,   a  poor  and  worn  out  hi^jse, 
staggering,  or  perhaps  falhng  under  his  suifer- 
ings,  and  evidently  incapalile  of  tlie  exertion  re- 
quired of  him,  it  is  too  plain  a  case  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  such  a  delinquent  ought  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law,     IVien  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  subsist  on  the  agonies  and  niiseries 
of  animals,  the  strength  of  whicb  has  already 
been  exhausted  to  the  very  lees,  in  a  whole  life 
of  perhaps  the  severest  services.    1  allude  to 
those  miseraV)le  objects  intended  for  slaughter, 
which,  if  they  shew  but  an  existing  spark  of  life 
and  strength,  are  purchased  for  renewed  la- 
bour, and  even  too  often  of  the  severest  kind. 
Here  it  is,  that  vigilance  among  those  who 
wish  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanitv,  is  wanted, 
and  that  some  severe  examples  might  be  bene- 
ficial.   I  know  no  other  method  of  decreasing' 
the  horrid  but  common  practice^  of  torturing 
out  unimal  life  to  the  last  sob ! 
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A  eentleman  in  the  ardour  of  the  chace, 
Vol.  I.  p.  iy6',  shall  ride  his  hunter  to  death. 
The  horse  shall  have  been  in  high  blood  and  con- 
dition, and  from  his  generous  eagerness  in  fol- 
lowing the  hounds,  shall  have,  in  all  fairness, 
incurred  a  share  of  the  l>ianie  with  his  master, 
who  was  actuated  by  the  same  headlong  and 
furious  enthusiasm.  That  such  fatal  eagerness 
sometimes  exists  in  the  breast  of  the  hunting 
horse,  is  well  known  to  horsemen.  The  -horse 
has  been  supposed  to  enjoy  a  race,  a  thing 
^\'hich  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  per- 
ceive, intimate  as  I  have  been  with  race  horses, 
but  that  many  have  a  real  enjoyment  in  hunt- 
ing, is  be^'ond  all  question.  The  trotting  hack 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume,  to  which  I  was 
so  attached,  had  such  real  enjoyment  in  hunt- 
ing, that  1  have  sent  her  twice  a-week  into  the 
field,  merely  to  gratify  her,  although  I  ever 
detested  hunting  myself.  I  once  sent  a  half- 
bred  hunter  into  the  field,  in  a  light  country, 
%vhere  the  horses  went  a  racing  pace,  and  mine 
not  being  ridden  with  suflicient  caution,  ran  un- 
til it  burst  itself,  and  dropped  down  dead.  Ne- 
vertheless horses  have  been  wantonly  and 
cruelly  sacrificed  in  this  way,  literally  whipped 
and  guaded  to  death,  atrocious  cases  totally 
different  from  the  former^  and  most  truly  me* 
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rlting  that  reprehension  and  punishment,  which 
they  are  never  hkely  to  meet,  under  the  biil  in 
question  or  any  other.  I'he  case  of  driving  to 
death  the  wretched  worn  out  post  horse,  is  a 
crime  of  a  different  shade  and  a  far  deeper 
dye,  and  never  ought  to  escape  severe  punish- 
ment. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  whip  upon  the  re- 
gular race  course,  aUhough  far  too  severe  and 
frequent,  Vol.  1.  p.  254,  can  scarcely  ever  be- 
come the  subject  of  legal  question.  Happily, 
this  and  all  other  severities  upon  the  course  are 
materially  softened  and  reduced  in  our  tunes, 
for  which  the  lovers  of  humanity  are  indebted 
to  no  individual  so  greatly,  as  to  Sir  Charles 
Bunburv,  who  has  through  life  made  use  of  his 
great  opportunities  and  practical  knowledge,  to 
divest  his  favourite  sport  of  horse  racing,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  of  all  cruelties.  Sir  Charles 
Jjunbury  never  suffers  any  rigorous  or  cruel 
discipline  to  be  used  towards  his  horses,  caus- 
ing them  to  be  treated  in  their  labour,  with  all 
fairness,  justice  and  compassion.  He,  in  many 
cases,  even  totally  interdicts  the  use  of  the 
■whip  and  spur,  and  indeed  never  permits  it,  but 
on  an  evident  and  just  necessity,  and  then  to 
be  administered  in  the  most  temperate  and 
sparing  way.  Sir  Charles  s  turf  moiLo,  and  I 
have  it  now  before  me,  in  his  own  hand  writ- 
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ing,  is — parce  ijuer  fititnui'is.  'J'he,  example  of 
this  eminent  and  huniane  sportsman  lias  bad 
great  and  beneiieial  iniinence  upon  the  man-r 
ners  ol' the  turf,  and  henceforlh  any  deviation.^ 
from  the  common  *tan(!ard  of  fair  Treatment, 
adopted  by  gentlemen  sportsmen  will  be  morq 
conspicuous,  and  ought  to  be  liable  to  legal 
controul  and  merited  punishment.  For  ex- 
ample, no  magistrate  or  jury,  could  hesitate 
a  moment  in  such  a  piuabie  case,  as  that  of  the 
poor  old  fleabitten  grey  gelding,  V^ol.  i.  p.  158, 
or  in  that  late  hislance  of  detestable  and  blacks 
guard  cruelty,  upon  the  inhuman  perpetrators 
of  which  a  whole  county  ought  to  have  risen, 
the  match  of  two  horses  to  be  run  unto  death  1 
in  which,  one,  after  having  been  urged  on- 
ward with  the  severest  tortures,  in  the  power  of 
the  hell-hound  bestriding  him  to  inflict,  having 
fallen  heart-broken  and.  dead,  was  actually 
hoisted  upon  a  carriage,  and  drawn  full  speed, 
l)y  four  fresh  tortured  victims,  in  order  to  gain 
the  goal  before  his  competitor,  and  thtreby 
win  the  race  with  hi*  dead  carcase  !  Surely  all 
the  worthy  part  of  society  will  agree  with  one 
voice,  that  actions  thus  desperately  immoral 
and  wicked,  must  be  forbidden  and  punished 
under  every  just  system  of  human  government, 
and  that  no  pretence  of  worldly  profit  or  con- 
venience, ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  law 
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for  that  end.  Could  the  niaiiislrate  liesltale 
for  a  moment  on  the  .case  of  the  Manchester 
butcher,  Vol.  1.  p.  132,  who  cut  off  the  feet  of 
bis  slieep,  in  order  to  drive  them  with  convex 
iiience,  or  of  the  baker,  who  lately  tlirew  a 
miserable  dog  into  his  heated  oven? 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  from  the  refined 
and  courtly  writers  of  the  present  time,  that  I 
bave  not  treated  this  subject  in  i\  conciliating 
way  :  no,  as  the  case  stands,  I  should  have 
deemed  such  a  proceeding  scarcely  honest, 
and  considering  the  general  apathy,  far  more 
probable  to  be  injurious  on  one  side,  than  bene- 
ficial on  the  other.    There  are  cases,  in  which 
the  appearance  of  truth  in  piiris  natwalibuSf  is 
indispensible,  however  it  may  disgust  the  cMi- 
cate  and  fastidious,  and  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  time,  in  w  hich  the  public  was  so  grossly 
flattered,  or  so  deeply  injured  by  flattery,  as  at 
present.    There  is  an  open  and  avowed  ridicule 
of  con)passion,  and  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
warmed  l)y  it,  and  a  regular  systematic  defence 
of  cruelty  for  certain  pretended  advantages. 
Against  such  principles,  a  man  may  determine 
to  speak  his  mind  with  the  utmost  freedom,  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  treating 
many  of  the  persons  who  entertain  them  with 
the  highest  respect. 
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Attend,  impartial  reader,  if  such  a  being 
exist,  to  the  lamentation  of  an  unfortunate 
wight,  acknowledged  by  no  party ;  for  which 
of  them,  philanthropist  or  antiphilanthropist, 
whig  or  tory,  will  agree  with  me?  I  say  attend 
and  determine  upon  the  justice  and  rationality 
of  my  scheme.  Hereafter  follovveth  my  con- 
fession ;  my  motto  is,  all  for  truth,  and  I 
never  view  the  compromise  of  expedience,  with- 
out extreme  distrust,  too  often  with  the  most 
penetrating  sorrow  and  regret,  at  the  imper- 
fection and  imbecility  of  our  nature.  But 
homo  Slim,  and  as  a  man,  I  must,  and  there- 
fore will,  submit  to  legitimate  expedience, 
whilst  I  contemn  and  execrate  the  pretended, 
hypocritical,  and  illegitimate. 

I  have  said,  (philosophy  of  sports)  assigning 
my  reasons,  that  hunting  and  cock  fighting 
may  be  tolerated,  and  that  horse  racing  and 
boxing,  are  diversions  calculated  for  most  use- 
ful and  important  purposes,  in  a  community. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  these 
may  be  enjoyed  without  any  trespasses  upon 
the  rights  of  justice  and  humanity,  drawing  the 
line  and  stating  the  important  difference  be- 
tween the  fair  and  lawful  labours,  or  voluntary 
sufferings  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  unlaw- 
ful and  cruel  sufferings  of  beasts,  which  are 
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bound  and  staked  to  the  torture.  In  my  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  aggression  or  trespass.  Yet 
surely  boxing  and  cock-fighting  afford  enough 
of  the  example  and  practice  of  hardihood,  for 
good  lessons  against  effeminacy,  and  to  keep 
alive  a  manly  boldness,  the  source  of  martial 
ardour,  witliout  the  base  and  unnatural  re- 
course to  animal  torture  ;  and  this  part  I  ad- 
dress to  the  reflection  of  the  great  patron  of 
bull-baiting,  and  with  the  remark,  that  buU- 
fiohtinE"  continued  through  centuries,  with  a  re- 
finement  which  may  vvell  be  styled  b^  us,  who 
are  not  mealy  mouthed^  the  very  sodomy  of 
cruelty,  have  not  made  the  Spaniards  soldiers, 
nor  enabled  twenty  thousand  of  them  to  beat 
ten  thousand  French,  who  notwithstanding, 
never  enjoyed  the  immense  advantage  of  tor- 
turing animals  in  their  military  education. 

To  address  myself  to  the  humane  party,  who 
surely  ought  to  honour  me  with  some  small 
share  of  their  attention,  on  what  sufficient 
ground,  can  they  class  together,  as  they  do, 
the  barbarous  torturing  of  animals,  with  their 
legitimate  use  ;  what  warrant  have  they,  in  this 
case  peculiarly,  for  arguing  from  mere  abuse, 
or  how  will  they  avoid  the  just  reproach  of  a 
want  of  discrimination,  which  they  will  readily 
throw  upf ..'i  their  antagonist  ?  Of  the  rationah 
of  this  piJ-rty,  1  would  seriously  ask,  whether 
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they  expect,  that  the  human  muid  will  ever  be 
divested  of  those  passions,  which  naturally 
produce  dissention  and  combat,  and  whether 
they  cannot  discern  a  balance  of  good,  in  the 
Ernglish  practice  of  boxing — of  advantage,  and 
even  laa'ful  amusement,  in  horse  racing,  which 
fairly  conducted,  most  assuredly  is  not  so  great 
a  trespass  upon  the  feelings  of  horses,  as  occurs 
daily,  in  the  ordinary  business  vof  life,  nor 
greater  than  that  to  which  men  voluntarily  ex- 
pose themselves  ?  What — is  it  unlawful,  to  put 
to  a  fair  test,  and  witness  the  exertions  of  the 
courser,  after  that  mode,  in  which  nature  has 
chosen  peculiarly  and  specifically  to  distinguish 
him  ?  Such  an  idea  would  be  eqiialiy  irrational, 
as  the  exemption  of  his  back,  appropriated  by 
nature  to  the  burden,  froni  ever  bearing  one, 
on  the  plea  of  a  spurious  and  wrong  headed  hu- 
manity. The  practice  of  cock  fighting  also. 
Vol.  I.  p.  187,  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
or  compared  with  that  of  throwing  at  cocks,  a 
cold  blooded  barbarity,  under  the  influence  of 
the  basest  passion  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  im- 
portant to  mark  the  difference.  In  cock-fight- 
ing, the  object  is  to  witness  the  result  of  vo- 
luntary combats.  The  animals  themselves  par- 
ticipate, they  follow  their  peculiar  natural  in- 
stinct, and  would  pursue  the  same  course,  did 
they  meet  in  their  own  walks,  or  upon  Salis- 
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bury  plain.    They  ^vould  there  fight  it  out  ad 
micnicciouem,  and  with  much  more  fortitude 
and  certainty,  I  apprehend,  tlian  some  of  their 
masters,  who  have  formerly  proposed  interne- 
cine war.   I  lately  read  in  an  Irish  newspaper, 
of  certain  of  our  conjuring  humanists,  who 
made  prisoners  of  the  ringleaders  of  an  assem- 
bly engaged  in  the  diabolical  sport  of  cock- 
fighting,  killing  the  cocks.    Well,  these  gen- 
tlemen may  not  have  reflected  on  the  differ- 
ence, and  had  it  been  throwing  at  cocks,  I 
should  have  highly  applauded  their  zeal  and 
humanity.    1  am  therefore,  in  some  degree, 
content ;  but  when  I  soon  after  read,  in  an 
English  paper,  the  boasts  of  some  of  our  zeal- 
ous reformers,  that  they  had  completely  driven 
the  prostitutes  from  a  certain  quarter  of  a  po- 
pulous city,  and  hoped  in  time,  totally  to  expel 
them,  and  that  certain  poor  labourers  were  ap- 
prehended and  fined  for  shaving  and  being 
shaved,  or  baking  their  hebdominal  joint, sent  on 
the  day  marked  number  seven,  in  our  reckon- 
ing, 1  could  not  help  exclaiming   with  the 
poet — 

^■ 

"  Protect  us  mighty  Providence,  vvliat  would  these  madmeu 
have  ?"  \ 

Do  these  modern  Solomons  consider,  that 
the  reo-ular  demand  of  the  market  of  love  must 
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and  will  be  supplied,  and  that  for  every  pro- 
stitute withdrawn  from  the  public  service  a  re- 
cruit mugt  be  raised  ?  But  perhaps,  hush  !  is 
all  which  is  required  by  the  saints.    To  put  an 
end  to  boxing,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  and 
— wenching  !  !  !    A  most  hopeful  speculation 
doubtless,  when  it  has  come  out,  that  even  the 
authors  of  the  Christian  hero,  and  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion,  had  both  colts 
teeth  in  their  heads,  and  that  the  elders  of  the 
tabernacle,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not  sel- 
dom, ranked  among  the  best  customers  of  the 
sisterhood.    In  these  respects,  I  agree  with  a 
certain  popular  writer — we  are  not  to  be  Han- 
nah Mored  into  reformation. 

It  will  appear,  I  trust,  on  mature  reflection, 
to  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  brute  creatures,  and  of^ 
imbuing. the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, with  a  rational  compassion,  that  their  ob- 
ject must  be  retarded  by  those  misconceptions 
which  I  have  noted,  and  by  the  well  grounded 
fear  which  must  be  entertained  by  their  op- 
ponents, of  attempts  under  the  guise  of  reform, 
to  throw  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  the  really 
lawful  business  and  pleasures  of  life.  To  ad- 
dress both  parties,  surely  on  the  one  hand,  it 
must  be  deemed  by  the  most  zealous,  an  ad- 
vantageous compromise,  to  adopt  a  plan,  in 
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mIiicIi  the  active  energies  and  curiosity  of  the 
people,  may  be  gratified  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible trespasses  on  justice  and  animal  feelings; 
and  they  will  not  forget,  that  human  wisdom  is 
nought  but  a  series  of  compromises.    xVnd  the 
other  party  should  remember,  that  the  lawful 
use  of  animals,  to  its  fuUe^-t  extent,  is  proposed 
to  be  left  unretrenched.    Safely  indeed,  may 
the  most  tenacious  agree  to  these  measures, 
and  under  the  full  assurance,  that  human  pas- 
sions and  interests  will  ever  prove  sufficient 
mounds  against  an  overflow  of  humanity  !  I  too 
well  know,  that  with  respect  to  practice  and  the 
actual  routine  of  human  affairs,  my  scheme,  as 
well  as  all  others  which  aim  at  correct  and  even 
handed  justice,  are  perfectly  Utopian.  Nature 
has  given  to  beasts  an  inheritance  in  the  earthy 
Sls  well  as  to  men  ;  they  hold  by  the  tenure  of 
duties,  as  well  as  men,  and  I  would  not  take 
from  beasts  more  than  from  men,  an  iota  of 
their  just  rights.    Feeling  is  feeling,  whether  in 
man  or  beast,  and  according  to  temperament, 
may  often  exist  in  a  higher  and  more  intense 
degree^  in  the  latter.    How  easily  may  a  man 
assimulate  himself  to  a  beast,  by  supposing  him- 
self in  a  state  of  slavery,  diseased,  insuiliciently 
fed>  fainting  under  a  burden,  and  recovered  by 
cruel  and  bloody  stripes,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  excite  the  last  spark  of  vital  powe^  for  the 
VOL.  ir.  N  n 
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profit  of  the  tyrant.  Sliould  there  yet  be  no 
pitv  for  tlic  poor  worn  out  horse,  under  .'jiiiiiiar 
circumstances  !  I  speak  to  those,  who  ha\e  hi- 
therto made  no  use  of  that  compassion,  which 
nature  may  have  bestowed  upon  them.  But  if 
to  airn  at  perfection  be  Utopian,  yet  our  systems 
and  our  laws  ought  to  be  grouniled  on  the 
clearest  principle  of  right,  instead  of  a  pre- 
sumed expedience  being  ado[)ted  as  a  principle 
'j"he  bottom  of  the  fountain  being  muddy,  the 
waters  will  always  be  contaminated,  and  the 
Vermin  hatched  and  nourished  bv  the  filth, 
will  struggle  to  the  last  for  their  existence. 

1  have  sufficienth',  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  expressed  my  opinion  of  superfluous  and 
impertinent  legislation,  but  the  experience  of 
all  times,  even  the  present  however  enlightened, 
has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  legal  controul 
over  the  actions  of  men  in  the  case  of  beasts,. 
which  is  not  merely  a  question  of  morals,  but 
of  right,  and  on  the  general  issue  I  wish  to  go 
beyond  Lord  Erskine's.      1  would  have  the 
whole  animal  creation  included,  but  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  declaration  of  the  right 
of  animals  to  be  protected  from  cruelty.  It 
must  be  the  business  of  the  moralist  afterwards, 
to  form  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  upon 
that  model;  and  in  practice,  to  adhere  as  closely 
to  the  principle  of  the  general  law,  as  natural 
evil  and  fair  expedience  will  admit. 
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A  law  being  instituted  for  the  warrant  and 
assistance  of  those,  who  meditate  the  propaga- 
tion of  justice  and  compassion  both  to  man  and 
beast,  let  us  see  on  what  beside  thev  have  to 
depend,  the  materials  on  which  they  have  to 
work,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  en- 
counter. They  who  have  amused  themselves 
and  others,  wirii  the  idea  of  an  earthly  millen- 
nium, perfectibility,  or  perfection  here,  have 
but  superficially  considered  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  world.  Can  elements  be  changed  and 
the  fabric  subsist  ?  The  world  will  ever  abound 
with  injustice,  cruelty,  and  misery,  which  in- 
deed are  of  the  elements  of  its  composition, 
and  can  at  best  be  balanced  by  the  opposite 
virtues.  Yet  Johnson  said,  tliat  men  natu- 
rally love  justice,  which  must  be  taken  in  a  gene- 
ral sense;  for  in  that  sense,  justice  is  our  great 
dependence  here,  and  our  only  rational  hope 
hereafter.  The  system  of  nature  is  inevitably, 
and  from  the  unimpeded  progress  of  causes  and 
effects,  notwithstanding  so  many  boasts  of  its 
benevolence,  a  system  ofthe  greatest  cruelty,  and 
the  iilorv  of  its  correction  has  been  conferred 
on  the  due  exercise  of  the  reasoning;  faculties 
of  man.  Both  good  and  evil  may  be  propa- 
gated in  endless  variety,  but  still  being  essen- 
tial principles,  there  must  of  necessity  be  good 
and  evil,  thus  there  will  always  be  cruelty  and 
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injustice  in  the  world.  There  will  ever  be  men, 
who  by  their  words  and  actions,  appear  to  love 
injustice  for  its  own  sake,  even  independently 
of  the  profit  it  may  bring.  Nevertheless  im- 
provement in  the  faculties  and  condition  of  man 
has  an  immense  and  practicable  stride  to  make. 

On  the  above  principles,  we  ought  to  learn 
also  the  virtues  of  forbearance  and  com- 
passion towards  those  who  possess  them 
not ;  and  herein  all  legislatures,  have  been 
deficient,  who  have  instituted  punishments 
grounded  on  an  impotent  revenge,  instead  of 
mere  preventive  and  exemplary  justice.  In  the 
archives  of  certain  regular  governments,  over- 
thrown by  the  French  Revolution,  were  found 
whole  volumes  on  the  scientific  and  mechanical 
branches  of  the  torture  !  It  was  not  perceived, 
that  the  most  wicked  man  who  has  ever  ex- 
isted, must  have  acted  merely  from  the  im- 
pulse of  his  nature,  and  such  are  not  forewarned 
by  example,  simply  because  nature  investing 
ihem  with  too  much  boldness,  denies  them  an 
adequate  share  of  caution.  The  torture,  could 
any  preventive  benefits  be  ascribed  to  it,  and 
the  contrary  is  said  to  have  invariably  resulted, 
would  be  an  unjust  and  diabolical  extension  of 
animal  suffering.  Has  an  individual  been 
guilty  of  inflicting  the  greatest  tortures  ?  by 
the  revengeful  punishment  of  him,  in  a  similar 
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way,  you  do  but  add  another  unit  to  the 
already  frightful  sum  of  animal  suffering.  You 
make  war  against  the  howling  winds. 

i  have  spoken  of  the  necessiiy  of  adducing 
particniar  examples  of  cruelty  to  brute  animals, 
from  the  general  inadvertency  on  that  head,  in 
all  times,  and  among  all  classes  of  mankind, 
from  the  most  learned  and  religious,  to  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant.    The  ancients  di- 
rected the  young  steer  to  expire  in  tortures, 
from  the  corruption  of  the  carcase  of  which,  a 
swarm  of  bees  was  to  be  generated.    The  old 
Cologne  Dispensatory  prescribed  the  necessity 
of  killing  the  bird  by  fatiguing  it  to  deaths  of 
■which  their  aqua  caponis,  or  chicken  broth,  was 
to  be  made.    Our  London  College  afterwards, 
with  English  humanity,  presume  that  the  fowl 
will  be  killed  previously  to  being  plucked  and 
embowelled.    I  have  somewhere  read  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  old  Catholics   to  cats,  and 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  torments  of  a  cat  in 
a  bottle!  the  very  idea  curdled  my  blood,  and 
filled  my  mind  with  a  gloom  almost  bordering 
on  despair,  from  which  indeed  there  is  no  other 
defence  than  the  fortitude,  arising  from  ne- 
cessity, that  strong  hold  of  rational  man.  I 
recollect  seeing  an  old  advertisement  of  the 
amusements  to  be  presented  at  Hockley  in  the 
Hole,  or  the  Bear  Garden,  among  which,  wds 
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to  be  a  dog  drawn  up  by  fiie  !  IJow  are  we  to 
accoui}!,  that  one  being  endowed  with  feehng, 
and  With  the  reasoning  tacultj',  can  feel  pleasur- 
able gralificalion  in  the  wnthings,  the  excru- 
ciating torments,  of  another  being,  the  suffer- 
ings of  which,  demonstrate  its  sensibility  ?  The 
motive  assigned  by  Aristotle,  curiosity,  is  in- 
sufiicient,  and  one  is  driven  to  suppose  a  great 
infusion  of  the  pure  spirit  of  abstract  cruelty 
from  hell.     Boys  and  young  men  are  particu- 
larly addicted  to  cruelty,  from  nature,  the  sti- 
mulus of  curiosity,  or  desire  of  action;  and  I 
knew  one  of  a  party  of  young  demons,  who 
nailed  an  unfortunate  cat  to  a  gate  post,  through 
her  paws,  afterwards  torturing  her  to  death  ! 
About  the  same  time,  denions  both  old  and 
young,  were  in  the  habits  of  tying  cats  toge- 
ther by  the  hinder  legs,  and  hanging  them 
across  ropes  or  rails,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mals bite,  and  worry  each  other  to  death  !  I 
have  known  young  surgeons  in  the  constant 
habit  of  catching  cats  in  steel  traps,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  dissecting  them  alive.  About 
three  years  since,  some  miscreants  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sniithfield,  were  seen  by  my  inform- 
ant, amusing  themselves  with  the  agonies  of  a 
poor  hedge  hog  burning  alive  !  1  have  been 
informed,  indeed  many  years  ago,  that  the 
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grossest  cruelties  were  committed  upon  the 
<leer  when  run  down  and  taken  at  the  annual 
Ivaster  Uunt  u|)on  Epping  Forest,  the  horrid 
j:\byssinian  practice  being  hterally  followed,  of 
cutting  pieces  for  distribution,  from  the  living 
animal;  but  I  trust  the  magistrates 'of  that 
district,  would  not  at  this  time,  permit  such 
an  abomination.  In  Percival's  account  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  confirmed,  that  tlie 
]3utch  colonists,  perhaps  auiong  the  greatest 
barbarians  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  cut  pieces 
with  knives  out  of  the  flesh  of  their  draught 
cattle,  wlien  weak,  unable,  or  lazy,  and  that 
the  drawing  the  knife  and  whetting  it,  occasions 
the  utmost  n-ritation  and  tremor  in  the  miser- 
iible  animals.  IJall  in  his  late  entertaining  tra- 
vels in  Scotland,  gives  account  of  certain  bar- 
barous sports;  riding  at  geese  which  are  bung 
up  alive,  to  be  caught  hold  on,  and  torn  down 
by  the  horsemen  as  a  prize ;  and  the  students, 
with  the  barbers  at  Edinburgh,  are  said  to 
amuse  themselves  by  hunting  cats  to  death  in 
saw-pits!  I  wish  1  had  also  read,  that  the  zeal 
of  the  Scotish  clergy  had  been  equally  warm 
and  effectual  against  these  moral  enormities, 
as  against  philosophy,  writing  of  plays,  and 
church  music.  But  the  general  system  of 
theologians  is  restricted  too  much  to  the  con- 
.cerns  of  another  and  better  world,  to  admit  of 
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sufficient  attention  to  a  just  moral  conduct  in 
the  present. 

The  absurd  belief  in  the  possibihty  of  witch- 
craft, still  subsists  with  the  ancient  cruelty  at- 
tached to  it.  A  maid  servant  lately  baked  a  duck 
alive!  in  order  to  detect  and  destroy  a  witch. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  numerous 
cruelties,  to  which  this  foolery  has  given  rise, 
and  which  might,  a  century  since,  have  been 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
properly  and  honestly  staling  to  them,  that 
such  a  being  as  a  witch  or  wizard,  could  never 
possibly  have  existed,  being  inconsistent  with 
an  immutable  law  of  nature.  The  reason  whv 
this  course  has  never  been  taken,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  a  .  most  contemptible  reason  it  is. 
The  attempt  to  cozen  mankind  into  morality, 
by  deceptions  arts,  I  believe,  has  never  had 
that  success  attributed  to  it,  and  I  have 
witnessed  the  best  effects  from  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  common  sense,  even  of  the  most 
ignorant.  ,  A  certain  man,  this  year,  at  Covent 
Garden  market,  in  the  act  of  cruelly  beating 
his  horse,  was  seized  with  a  locked  jaw.  A 
clergyman,  I  understand,  made  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  this,  as  an  act  of  particular  providence, 
at  least  it  was  so  represented  in  the  public 
papers,  on  which  it  was  remarked,  a  few  such 
providences  then,  were  particularly  wanted  in 
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Thames  Street.  The  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
overturned  a  whole  street,  excepting  a  chapel  of 
the  Viro'in,  which  was  left  standina'  and  unhurt. 
This  was  celebrated  as  a  particular  interference 
in  favour  of  such  a  holy  mansion,  but  of  ano- 
ther street  it  was  also  observed^  all  the  houses 
were  overturned  save  one,  and  that  was  a 
]S' anny-house  !  The  unfortunate,  who  spoiled 
the  miracle  by  seeing  and  saying  too  much, 
was  in  course,  thrown  nito  a  dungeon  by  the 
tyrant.  Yet  I  am  not  warned,  but  deriding 
others,  in  various  cases,  for  not  taking  warn- 
ing ! 

In  my  first  edition,  I  took  the  liberty  to  re- 
commend the  subject  of  compassion  to  beasts, 
as  a  standing  topic  for  the  clergy :  I  now  beg 
leave  to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  our  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  which  have,  and*  most  de- 
servedly, so  great  an  influence  in  the  country. 
An  association  has  been  proposed,  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Animals  Friend,  and  money  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, subscribed  or  offered,  for  such  purpose. 
No  doubt,  but  such  association  throughout  the 
country,  by  their  precepts  and  example,  and 
by  their  taking  cognizance  of  any  gross  and 
marked  instances  of  cruelty,  might  greatly  and 
effectually  serve  the  cause  of  good  morals. 
They  might  circulate  cheap  tracts  in  prose  and 
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vevse.  Good  dinners,  good  singing  and  hila- 
rity, would  attract  subscribers,  and  most  as- 
suredly men  assemble  in  this  ^^ay,  on  far  less 
important  occasions.  The  bust  of  the  humane 
and  generous  Sir  Richard  Hill  would  with 
much  propriety  deck  their  rooms,  whose  charity 
to  aged  and  decriped  horses  is  so  well  known. 
And  the  memory  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
the  negro  chief,  well  deserves  our  reverence 
on  the  same  account. 

But  no  other  rrieasure  can  be  of  -so  great  and 
general  consequence,  as  that  of  parents  instil- 
ling into  the  minds  of  their  youngest  children 
just  ideas  of  compassion,  accompanied  with 
constant  practical  lessons  and  explanations. 
The  certain  effects  of  this  I  can  speak  to,  as 
to  my  own  contracted  circle,  in  which  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  instead  of  exulting,  as  is 
common,  in  the  miseries  of  beasts,  pay  the 
penalty  of  light  and  compassion,  by  too  great 
sympathy  in  their  sufferings.  In  the  general 
mode  of  bringing  up  children,  they  are  ab- 
solutely taught  to  experience  delight  m  animal 
misery.  Do  they  see  a  horse,  dog,  or  cat,  the 
first  wish  of  their  hearts  is  to  inflict  pain  upon 
it,  and  more  especial  if  poor  and  miserable  to 
view !  The  very  sayings  which  are  first  im- 
pressed upon  the  ears  and  minds  of  children, 
in  the  nuisery,  are  of  dreadful  import: — 
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"  Ladv  biid,  lady  bird,  fly  away  home, 

1  our  house  is  ou  ihe^  your  childreu  will  burn. 

Diim-  doJiii  btil. 

Pussy  catty  in  tlie  well. 

JSIy  nuunina  killed  me, 

jVIy  tliukly  ate  nie, 

My  little  sister  picked  my  bones. 

And  buried  ikem  under  cold  marble  stones." 

I  should  be  curious  to  know  the  motive  of 
the  coclshead,  who  was  the  original  inventor  of 
such  infernal  trash  tor  the  use  of  the  nursery. 

Jn  the  Monthly  Magazine,  I  particularly 
adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  poor  horses,  and 
other  cattle  in  parish  pounds.  A  law  is  cer- 
tainly required  in  the  case.  The  animals  ought 
to  be  fed,  and  the  cost  defrayed  by  their 
owner,  or  by  sale.  A  shed  ought  to  be  erected  in 
every  pound,  to  keep  them  dry.  A  law  also 
is  niucli  wanted,  Avith  a  considerable  penalty, 
one  half  to  the  informer,  against  that  infamous 
but  too  common  practice,  of  beating  out  the 
teeth  of  the  colt,  in  order  to  make  him  appear 
older  than  he  is,  and  fit  for  immediate  labour; 
from  w  hich  deception,  vast  numbers  of  colts 
are  prematurely  ruined,  and  the  public  shame- 
fully cheated.  The  law  ought  to  interdict  the 
shameful  practice  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
singing  birds,  fur  which  a  fellow  belonging  to 
Covent  Garden  market,  was  lately  punished 
by  the  magistrate.    Enemy  as  1  am  to  caUing 
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in  the  aid  of  legislation  wantonly  and  unneces- 
sarily, I  should  rejoice  to  heai*  of  a  heavy 
penalty  attached  to  the  horrid  and  unnecessary 
practice  of  fleaing  eels  ahve,  by  which  the  ani-» 
nials  endure  such  lengthened  tortures  ;  a  prac- 
tice utterly  unnessary,  since  the  skin  of  the  eel 
k  rich,  gelatinous  and  nourishing,  indeed 
equally  with  the  flesh.  As  to  kilhng  them, 
to  stun  them  with  blows  on  the  head,  or  cut 
iuto  their  brain,  are  the  only  methods.  For 
the  cruelties  practiced  on  other  fisij,  and  on 
'wild  animals,  nature  seems  to  have  left  us 
without  a  remedy,  but  improved  morals  would 
mitigate  them. 

The  case  of  the  poor  horses  sold  to  slaughter 
IS  nearest  my  heart,  but  I  can  devise  no  re- 
medy. Within  these  few  days,  1  saw  one  lying 
in  the  streets,  which  had  dropped  from  mere 
famine.  He  turned  his  head  piteously  towards 
his  hollow  flanks,  and  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
mine  from  the  by-standers,  to  hide  my  tears. 
Not  long  since,  I  saw  one  of  these  miserable 
victims,  in  liarncss  staggering  and  falling,  in 
agonies,  and  the  dung  dropping  involuntarily 
from  him,  at  the  same  time,  writhing  under 
the  abuse  of  a  hoary  miscreant,  who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  deriding  his  sufferings.  And 
'  strange  it  is,  that  poverty  and  misfortune  should 
attract  contempt,  and  even  hatred,  but  the 

9^ 
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wretclied  animals  in  question,  are  the  common 
ohjects  of  ridicule  and  of  abuse,  instead  of  com- 
passion. Our  sympathies  surely  ought  to  be, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  excited  in  favour  of  these 
objects,  which  have  most  of  them  already  been 
«xhausled  by  a  whole  life  of  labour ;  and  those 
\vho  are  ambitious  to  serve  this  cause,  in  the 
metropolis,  should  devote  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  attention,  to  this  class  of  unfortunate 
creatures,  and  to  their  treatment  by  the  car- 
men, the  excessive  crueky  of  which  may  be  too 
often  seen  in  the  affrighted  and  affecting  looks 
of  the  animals. 

Upon  the  turf,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
whip  has  given  way  to  increasing  light  and  hu- 
manity ;  surely  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  the 
same  boast  to  make,  with  respect  to  the  coach- 
ing system,  in  town,  of  our  persons  of  rank. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  doubtless 
the  effect  of  stupifying  custom,  that  ladies  of 
high  and  exquisite  sensibility,  can  sit  unmoved 
at  the  cruel  whipping  of  coach  liorses  at  a  rout, 
or  at  the  opera  house.  I  must  be  bold  to  say, 
that  it  is  most  disgraceful,  and  to  pretend  to  be 
certain,  that  it  is  equally  unnecessary.  No- 
thing can  be  more  clear,  than  that  a  horse  can- 
not be  whipped  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or 
into  an  impossibility,  arid  most  of  the  horses 
in  question  are  too  eager.    The  practice  is  a 
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mere  base  and  silly  gratification  in  the  coach- 
man, and  mere  customary  stupidity  in  those 
who  permit  it. 

A  word  or  two  upon  the  easiest  method  of 
putting  a  period  to  animal  hfe,  the  greatest  fa- 
vour we  can  bestow  upon  animals,  when  they 
are  no  longer  wanted,  and  when  their  presence 
is,  or  may  be  the  greatest  burden  to  both 
themselves  and  us.  It  is  a  grand  point,  to  do 
this  with  the  least  possible  pain  to  the  animal, 
and  without  its  consciousness  of  the  approach- 
ing blow.  Here  nature  has  indeed  favoured 
us,  and  never  was  there  a  more  wrong  headed 
view,  than  the  sentiments  of  those  who  hesi- 
tatingly say,  '  life  is  sweet,  we  ought  not  to  take 
away  that  we  cannot  confer,  and  let  the  poor 
creature  take  his  chance/  Such  ideas  seem  to 
orginate  in  the  base  fear  of  death  and  of 
trouble.  Nature  herself  has  taught  us  dif- 
ferent things.  The  bringing  up  so  many  dogs 
and  cats,  and  afterwards  inhumanly  deserting: 
and  turning  them  out,  is  the  cause  of  a  vast 
load  of  animal  misery  and  very  serious  incon- 
veniences. Much  cruelty  is  generally  used  in 
t]epriving  the  cat  of  life.  The  easiest  method 
is  to  tie  a  cloth  over  the  head,  strike  it  one  or 
two  blows  upon  the  head,  with  some  heavy  sub- 
stance, and  tiien  immerse  it  in  a  pail  of  water 
standing  ready,  holding  it  down  with  a  broom. 
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I  have  seen  them  die  thus  whh  scarcely  a 
struggle.   In  hanging  the  dog,  his  eyes  should 
be  bandaged  and  a  heavy  blow  or  two  laiid 
upon  liis  head,  before  being  drawn  up.  On 
the  disjnite  as  to  the  preference  of  pithing^  or 
knocking  down  cattle,  I  ha^e  spoken  in  my 
General  Treatise  on  Cattle,  2nd  edition.  I 
fear  the  bravery  of  knocking  down  an  animal 
fast  bound,  or  secured,  and  its  supposed  effects, 
have  decided  that  question.    The  terror  and 
uncertainty  of  the  blow,  appear  to  me  the  ob- 
jects to  be  avoided,  the  chfterence  between  the 
two  modes,  in  other  respects,  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration.   The  numbers  of  eager  and  curious 
spectators  of  the  operations  of  the  slaughter- 
houses, of  the  gallow-tree,  of  the  breakixi^  a 
wretch  alive  upon  the  wheel  in  France,  under 
the  old,  infamous  government,  at  which  plea- 
sant spectacle,  ladies  and  men  of  fashion  hired 
the  nearest  places  of  inspection,  at  liigh  prices! 
fire  a  theme  for  the  sad  and  solemn  reflection 
of  the  naturalist  and  philosopher.    AV  here  are 
we  to  find  consolation  ?  No  where,  but  in  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty.   There  is  perhaps  a  barren  sort  of  con- 
solation, a  degree  of  negative  satisfaction  to  the 
soul  of  sensibility,  in  the  thought,  that  cruelty 
impartially  goes  its  rounds,  that  oppression  and 
suifering  perpetually  interchange,  and  that  the 
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victims  which  wc  lament  might  in  opposite  cii'- 
cumstances  have  been  the  aggressors.  But 
such  views,  which  might  be  widely  extended, 
detract  nothins;  from  the  oblio:ation  of  our 
duties. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  display  of  parti- 
cular acts  of  cruelty,  which  is  most  obvious,  in 
more  than  one  view.  How  often  do  we  read 
or  hear,  in  jocular  term.s,  of  the  dog  with  a  ca- 
nister tied  to  his  tail,  yet  an  act  in  its  probable, 
or  most  certain  consequences,  of  atrocious 
cruelty.  Where  can  the  forlorn  and  perse- 
cuted wretch  fly  for  protection? — and  such  a 
subject  of  merriment !  A  bullock  being  hunted 
through  the  metropolis,  his  beef  is  said  to  be 
the  better,  by  two  pence  a  pound!  I  had  in- 
deed finished  this  subject,  in  the  lust  para- 
graph, but  dare  not  omit  the  following  dis- 
heartening account,  which,  considering  its  con- 
nection, and  thence  most  dangerous  example,  is 
in  a  peculiar  manner  disgraceful  to  the  country. 
It  was  stated  in  all  the  public  news-papers, 
that  during  the  late  election  for  the  county  of 
York,  eight  post  horses  per  day  upon  an 
average,  laid  dead,  or  expiring  upon  the  public 
roads.  I  forbear  other  remarks,  than  that  the 
]\Iagistracy  ought  always  to  interfere  in  such 
cases,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  supported  by 
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the  law.  During  the  remarkable  great  heats 
in  July,  1808,  a  considerable  number  of  stage 
horses  perished  upon  the  public  roads.  On  the 
great  road  to  Edinburgh,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
were  killed  in  one  day.  I  was  informed  by 
Mason,  the  Colchester  coachman,  a  steady  and 
intelligent  man  in  his  business,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  one  hour  in  fifteen,  would  have  saved 
those  horses  ;  and  where  would  have  been  the 
damage  of  such  a  delay,  so  much  greater  being 
occasioned  by  frosts  and  floods  ?  Mason 
pointed  out  to  me  a  roan  horse,  which  would 
have  infallibly  sunk  under  the  excessive  heat, 
but  which  he  preserved,  by  allowing  him  to 
walk  occasionally  in  his  stage,  and  by  after- 
wards resting  him  during  a  few  stages.  Here 
is  a  union  between  interest  and  humanit}^, 
which  does  not  always  so  obviously  occur,  na- 
ture perpetually  truckhng  to  our  interests.  I 
hope  this  will  obtain  attention  from  the  body 
of  stage  masters  ;  an  English  public  will  nei- 
ther be  so  unreasonable,  nor  so  inhuman,  as  td 
demand  of  them  a  strict  puncto.^]^  ;f  time, 
under  such  circumstance?. 


vol.  II. 
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CANINE  MADNESS. 


This  most  dreadful  disease,  which  has  hi- 
therto baffled  every  proposed  remedy,  even 
those  which  might  be  presumed  of  the  most 
radical  tendency,  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  this  country, 
the  result  of  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
public  attention.  I  reintroduce  the  subject 
from  Vol.  II.  p.  295,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking on  that  other  species  of  madness, 
which  has  impelled  certain  individuals  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  this,  in  opposition  to  a  clear 
and  continued  chain  of  evidence.  An  Edin- 
burgh physician  is  among  these,  who  seems 
also  to  think  as  lis-htlv  of  a  cure  for  the 
glanders  in  horses.  All  other  remedies  hav- 
ing failed  in  canine  madness,  perhaps  these 
gentlemen  have  merely  the  intent  of  trying 
the  effect  of  hallucination.  The  notion  of  the 
nohexistuice  of  such  disease,  although  of  much 
older  date,  may  have  ari?en  with  its  present 
advocates,  from  the  case  related  by  John 
Hunter,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  bitten  by  a 
dog  supposed  to  be  mad,  and  who  from  mere 
affright,  brought  upon  himself  hydrophobic 
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symptoms,  which  subsided  spontaneously,  on 
his  being  ocularly  convinced,   that  the  dog 
really  had  not  been  mad.    A  superficial  pam- 
phlet has  been  lately  published  on  this  ground, 
and  on  another  hypothesis  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory, *  explaining  the  impossibility  of  the  dis- 
ease termed  Hydrophobia,  being  caused  by  the 
bite  of  any  rabid  animal.'    According  to  this 
author,  the  disease  is  merely  hi/ pochondriai  nris^ 
ing  from  affright  at  the  usual  horrors  of  the 
case,  and  tliat  the  cure  consists  in  convincing  the 
patient  of  the  impossibility  of  receiving  disease 
Irom  a  brute  animal.    This  scheme  is  over- 
turned in  a  moment,  by  stating  the  undoubted 
fact  of  numerous  cases,  both  of  unconscious 
children  and  adults  totally  devoid  of  sensibihty 
or  solicitude  on  the  subject,  faUing  victims  to 
disease;  the  cases  so  multitudinous  and  strongly 
marked,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
As  to  those  cases  brought  forward  in  the  pam- 
phlet, there  has  always  been  plenty  of  such, 
the  infection  of  canine  madness,  like  other  in- 
fections, being  very  uncertain.    There  is  a  sys- 
tematic boldness  in  some  sanguine  people,  which 
often  ends  in  the  other  extreme,    lar  too 
many  dogs  are  bred,  and  there  is  a  miraculou* 
carelessness  about  them,  in  their  incipient  in- 
dispositions, which  may  have  such  tremendous 
consequencts.    The  hunting  of  dogs  of  suspi- 
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cious  appearance,  during  the  time  of  alarm,  is 
most  barbarous ;  inflicting  all  sorts  of  cruelties 
upon  the  unfortunate  and  distresed!  Something 
of  a  net  should  be  provided,  to  throw  over  the 
rabid  dog,  so  dangerous  it  is,  to  lay  hold  on 
him ;  and  much  more  effectual  regulations  are 
required,  for  the  absolutely  necessary  purpose 
of  confining  dogs  in  seasons  of  prevailing  in- 
fection. I  think  there  are  many  cases  which 
go  to  the  proof  of  spontaneous  rabies. 

SCALDS  AND  BURNS. 

Both  the  stimulant  plan,  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine or  camphorated  spirit,  Sec.  and  the  use  of 
cold  water,  have  been  successful,  according 
to  constitution  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

PURGING  Sl'STrlM. 

The  use  of  the  common,  or  Barbadoes  aloes 
for  horses,  continues,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
almost  universal.  In  fact,  I  have  conversed 
with  veterinary  surgeons,  who  apparently  liad 
m3ver  reflected  on  the  difference  between  the 
common  and  thG\succotrine  aloes,  expressing  a 
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surprize,  that  the  latter  should  ever  be  given  to 
horses,  on  account  of  its  price.  That  farriers 
are  generally  supplied  with  cheap  drugs,  is  no- 
torious in  the  trade,  and  ought  to  excite  atten- 
tion elsewhere.  The  accidents  formerly  so 
common  from  the  use  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  have 
been  avoided  of  late  years,  by  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  the  doses,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Sandiver,  that  the  usual  purge 
for  an  aged  horse  at  Newmarket,  now  seldom 
exceeds  seven  drams  of  common  aloes,  from 
which  rarely  any  ill  effects  occur.  Mr.  Sandi- 
ver, observes,  that  Matchem  Tims,  groom  to 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  was  the  only  person, 
•within  his  knowledge,  who  ever  used  the  succo- 
trine  aloes,  and  that  the  race  horse  Jethro 
was  killed  by  a  dose  of  them.  The  quantity 
generally  used  by  Tims  for  a  dose,  was  ten  to 
twelve  drams.  That  such  a  quantity  unaided 
by  other  circumstances,  could  be  fatal,  I  have 
no  faith  to  believe,  who  have  so  often  and  dur- 
ing so  many  years,  given  ten  to  fourteen  drams 
to  various  horses,  with  perfect  safety,  frequently' 
with  very  little  purgative  effect.  We  ha^  e  no 
account  of  the  state  of  health  Jethro  might 
have  been  in,  nor  can  there  be  much  depend- 
ence, as  to  the  species  of  aloes  administered  tQ 
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Mr.  White  prefers  Barbadoes  aloes,  but 
without  any  other  reason  assigned,  than  that  it 
is  a  stronger  purgative  than  the  succotrine,  a 
truth  ah'eady  well  known.    He  objects  to  my 
grounding  an  opinion  from  a  comparative  trial 
of  the  two  species,  on  my  own  stomach,  over-? 
looking  the  circumstance  that  J  had  previously 
made  the  same  experiment  on  the  istomachs  of 
various  horses,  induced  thereto  by  the  advice 
of  Gibson,  the  first  probably,  who  made  the 
distinction,  and  who  appears  to  have  had  sound 
practical  reasons  for  it.    My  opinion  remains 
unaltered  on  the  question,  and  the  constant  use 
of  succotrine  aloes,  both  to  brute  and  humai) 
patients  has  confirmed  all  1  formerly  said  in  its 
favour,  as  a  stomachic  and  great  promoter  of 
the  appetite,  as  well  as  a  safe  and  excellent 
visceral  purge.    I  think  a  great  advantage  is 
given  up,  by  its  disuse,  nor  did  I  ever  know  of 
a  horse  injured  by  it,  whilst  the  few  accidents 
that  happen  in  latter  times,  from  the  use  of  the 
coarse  aloes,  I  believe  are  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  smaller  quantities  prescribed.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  aloes  in  general,  on  the  lower 
intestines,  is  well  known,  whence  its  adaptation 
as  a  purge  to  the  horse ;  but  the  fine  species  pos- 
sesses great  advantages,  and  I  should  conceive 
is  far  less  dangerous,  in  hands,  from  which 
great  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected.    On  the 
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score  of  interest,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
Barbadoes  aloes  would  meet  a  preference,  since 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  will  suffice. 

With  respect  to  my  prescription  for  the  horse 
under  the  impeded  operation  of  a  purge  from 
badness  of  the  drugs  or  cold,  Mr.  White  has 
made,  in  all  respects,  a  very  uncandid  state- 
ment. The  fact  is,  I  had  advised  the  same 
remedy  in  effect,  which  he  has  adopted  ;  but  I 
also  added  another,  and  that  of  a  stmiulant  na- 
ture, on  the  contemplation  that  the  bowels  of 
the  horse  might  be  in  a  torpid,  atonic  state, 
with  rigor  and  shivering,  of  which  I  have  seen 
a  late  instance,  and  thence  unable  to  bear  any 
more  medicines  of  the  purgative  class.  In  such 
case,  warm  stimulants  w  ill  frequently  prove  the 
safest  and  best  evacuants.  Mr.  White  how- 
ever occasionally  orders  succotrine  aloes  and 
even  rhubarb,  although  the  last  be  one  of  those 
articles,  lately  said  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
horse. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  answer  to 
Mr.  Blaine  on  the  subject  of  molt  en  grease, 
and  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  has  not  fotmd 
a  very  powerful  advocate  in  Mr.  White.  1  cer- 
tainly can  have  no  doubt,  that  this  o  rease  in  the 
stable  phrase,  is  an  elfusion  of  lymph,  the  con- 
sequence of  inflammation,  but  1  conttnd,  that 
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the  lymph  in  the  alleged  case,  is  saturated  with 
grease,  so  as  to  appear  in  Mr.  White's  phrase, 
*  like  fat  mixed  with  the  dung.'    I  suppose  in 
such  a  sudden  colliquation,  the  melted  grease 
cannot  escape  quickly  enough,  through  the 
proper  excretories,  but  is  thrown  upon  the  lym- 
phatics.  In  truth,  I  have  various  practical  rea- 
sons for  desiring  to  retain  the  popular  term 
grease,  both  in  this  case,  and  the  common 
disease  in  the  legs  of  the  horse.    If  I  assailed 
Mr.  Blaine  with  unmerited  ridicule,  it  ought, 
and  will  recoil  upon  myself.   From  the  freedom 
with  which  I  had  treated  others,  Mr.  White 
was  certainly  under  no  necessity  for  making  any 
apology  to  me,  and  he  leaves  me  in  debt  to  his 
politeness.     And,  notwithstanding  my  igno- 
rance of  veterinary  medicine,  in  his  opinion, 
the  reality  of  which  w  ill  appear  still  more  clearly 
by  my  different  pubhcations  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  White  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of 
a  number  of  hints  from  my  Treatise  on  Horses, 
as  on  collation  will  appear. 

I  should  really  have  been  happy,  to  have 
found  Mr.  White's  books  free  from  that  epidcr- 
niic  affectation,  which  has  certainly  detracted 
much  from  the  character  of  our  late  veterinary 
publications.  In  his  Vol.  II.  dated  1806,  he 
speaks  of  veterinary  science  as  of  late  origin  in 
this   country,  and   pretends,    that  Gibson, 
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Bracken,  and  Bartlet,  were  not  aware  of  the 
difference  which  has  since  been  found  to  exist, 
between  the  structure  and  economy  of  the 
horse,  and  that  of  the  human  subject,  &c.  He 
however  has  omitted  a  material  part  of  this 
strange  observation,  to  be  found  in  a  prece- 
dent edition,  obviously,  in  consequence  of  a 
former  remark  of  mine  (Treatise  on  Cattle), 
aiid  would  have  wisely  consulted  his  reputa- 
tion, had  he  omitted  the  whole.    The  writers 
abovenamed,  he  supposed,  were  led,  or  rather 
misled  by  human  analogy,  and  that  their  prac- 
tice was  unsuccessful;  suppositions  which  the 
world  knows  to  be  groundless,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  one  at  least  of  those  writers  had 
more  experimental  practice,  than  has  fallen  to 
the  share  of  any  individual  since.    Mr.  White 
should  not  have  drawn  upon  himself  such  a 
dangerous  question  as  the  following— on  a  col- 
lation of  his  books,    with  those  of  Gibson, 
Bracken  and  Bartlet,  how  much  of  useful  no- 
velty will  be  found  in  White?  Astonishing  too 
it  is,  that  Mr.  White  should  call  a  veterinary 
pharmacopoeia,  untrodden  ground,    with  no 
guide  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  attetnpt.  Did 
he  never  then  hear  of  the  dispensaries  of  Gib- 
son, Bartlet  and  Wallis  ?  As  to  the  labour  of 
the  attempt,  copying  and  transcription  are,  to 
be  sure,  troublesome  enough.    But  these  ve- 
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terina.ry  gentlemen  will  scarcely  give  us  room 
to  put  in  a  word  in  their  praise,  so  full  are  they 
of  it  themselves ! .  Another  of  them  has  lately 
published  a  pamphlet  on  horse  warranty,  in 
which  he  also  modestly  boasts  of  the  originality 
of  that  attempt!  When  professional  men  pub« 
lish,  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  an  account 
of  their  own  practice  ;  and  no  high  pretensions 
or  change  of  scenery,  can  blind  us  to  those  con- 
stant repetitions  which  we  meet.  In  Mr. 
White's  books  are  a  number  of  errors,  to  which 
I- have  before  incidentally  adverted.  As  to  the 
diet,  exercise,  and  management  of  the  horse,  I 
apprehend,  no  experienced  reader  will  look  upon 
this  gentleman,  as  thoroughly  qualified.  Some 
of  his  prescriptions  are  useful  and  good,  if  not 
new;  others  are  mere  flourish,  by  M'ay  of  add- 
ing, a  ruffle  to  the  shirt  of  veterinary  science. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  our  veterinary  sur- 
geons might  essentially  serve  the  public.  It  is 
ia  exposing  those  dangerous  catch-penny  pub- 
lications, which  come  abroad,  under  the  names 
of  farriers.  I  have  adverted  to  the  common 
manuoevres  of  such,  in  my  General  Treatise  on 
cattle.  The  name  of  some  farrier  is  generally 
borrowed,  and  a  compilation  made  from  dif- 
ferent writers,  by  a  scribe,  perhaps  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  subject.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
prescriptions  in  such,  take  the  following  from  a 
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compilcitlon  to  which  the  name  of  Cldter  has 
been  tacked,  and  which  has  been  puffed  in 
printed  bills,  stuck  upon  the  walls,  as  having 
saved  threo  hundred  thousand  horses ! — no 
fewer.  For  race  horses  or  hunters,  after  *  a 
hard  day's  fatigue,*  a  drink  composed  of  the 
following  articles,  is  strongly  recommended — 
senna,  salt  of  tartar,  lenitive  electuary,  Glau- 
ber's salts,  and — ^jalap  !  Since  the  manufac- 
turer, of  this  book,  had  not  common  sensQ, 
enough  to  be  apprized  of  the  danger  and  ia-., 
humanity  of  giving  such  a  debilitating  mess, 
to  a  poor  animal  under  the  circumstances  of 
fatigue  and  faintness,  it  may  well  be  appre- 
hended, that  grooms  and  owners  of  horses,  to 
whom  the  book  professes  to  be  of  peculiar  use, 
may  be  led  into  a  similar  act  of  barbarous  stu- 
pidity. 

My  Newcastle  correspondent  supposes,  that 
the  rules  of  horsemanship  which  I  have  drawn, 
in  the  first  volume,  from  Hughes's  pamphlet, 
ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, author  of  the  Hints  to  Bad  Horsemen. 
This  I  dare  say  is  correct,  and  that  Hughes*s 
name  was  prefixed  to  rules,  the  chief  or  all  of 
which  were  pilferred  from  Mr.  Thompson. — ■ 
It  is  a  trick  of  the  trade. 

One  part  of  my  apology  for  the  memory  of 
old  Mr.  Frampton,  Vol.  I.  p.  260,  I  fear  must 
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fell  to  the  ground.  His  horse  Dragon,  and  I 
have  never  heard  he  had  two  of  that  name, 
raced  about  the  year  1710,  and  was  twice 
beaten  by  ^Bay  Bolton. 

I  have  much  standing  among  my  memoran- 
dums, on  the  colds  and  colics  of  horses,  and 
other  subjects,  for  which  I  have  neither  leisure 
nor  room  here.  I  have  observed  occasionally 
a  fatal  result  from  the  exhibition  of  quantities 
of  laudanum  in  gripes,  however  generally  suc- 
cessful, when  the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
have  been  loaded. 


frintid  by  Ltw  and  Gilbert,  St.  John's  Square,  Londoa^ 


New  Books  printed  for  Shervtood,  Neely  and 

Jones. 


Mr.  LAWRENCE'S  Agricultoral  and  Veterinary  Works,  com- 
plete, form  Five  large  Volumes  Octavo,  Price  2I.  15s.  6d.  in 
Boards,  and  comprehends  a  body  of  useful  practical  know- 
ledge of  every  material  Object  in  the  culture  of  the  Soil,  and 
the  management  of  Live  Stock. 

1.  In  One  large  Vplume  8vo.  price  us.  boards,  a  New  Edi- 
tion, being  the  Fifth,  with  large  additions,  containing  a  full 
practical  Exposition  of  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  EfFects,  of  Blight, 
Smot,  Mildew,  and  other  Diseases  of  Corn,  with  various  useful 
Hints  on  the  most  important  Branches  of  Husbandry. 

THE  NEW  FARMER'S  CALENDAR:  or.  Monthly  Re- 
membrancer for  all  Kinds  of  Country  Business ;  comprehending 
all  the  material  Improvements  in  the  New  Husbandry,  with  the 
Management  of  Live  Stock.  Inscribed  to  the  Farmers  of  Great 
Britain.  Containing  reflections  on  the  existing  State  of  our  Agri- 
culture, its  Merits  and  Defect?,  the  real  Causes  and  only  effec- 
tual Remedy  of  Scarcity. 

Calendar :  pointing  out  the  Business  of  every  Month  in  the 
Year,  as  it  regards  preparing  the  Land,  Sowing,  and  Harvesting 
the  various  Crops,  and  the  Management  of  Cattle — Hiring  and 
Stocking  Farms — The  Implements  of  Husbandry — Soils  and  Ma- 
nures— Draining — Fencing — Farm  Yard,  its  Form  and  Manage- 
ment— Vermin — Irrigation  and  Warping — Woods  and  Planta- 
tions— Tillage  and  Fallowing — The  Drill  Husbandry — Dibbling 
— Seed — Blights — Course  of  Crops — Cattle  Crops — Winter  Pre- 
servation of  Roots,  &c. — Meadow  and  Pasture — Live  Stock, 
Breeding  and  Improvement — Horses,  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Rabbits,  Poultry,  &c. — Diseases  of  Vegetables. 

In  a  neat  Pocket  Volume,  Price  2s.  extracted  from  the  above, 

for  more  general  Use. 
•  2.  The  FARMER'S  POCKET  CALENDAR  ;  or  Monthly 
Remembrancer  for  all  kinds  of  Country  Business  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  throughout  the  Year  ;  comprehending  all  the  material 
Improvements  in  the  New  Husbandry. 

3.  The  MODERN  LAND-STEWARD  :  in  which  the  Du- 
ties and  Functions  of  Stewardship  are  considered  and  explained, 
with  their  several  Relations  to  the  interests  of  the  Landlord,  Te- 
nant, and  the  Public.    8vo.    ICS.  6d.  boards. 

*'  If  the  Author  had  not  already  recommended  himself  to  the 
Public  by  his  New  Farmer's  Calendar,  and  other  works,  the  judi- 
cious observations  and  useful  hints  here  offered  would  place  him 
in  the  list  of  those  rural  Counsellers  whoare  capable  of  giving  ad- 
vice, and  to  v.-hose  opinion  seme  deferance  is  due,  though  it  may 
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Bot.be  implicitly  followed.  His  sentiments  on  general  subject* 
expand  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  vulgar  prejudice  ;  ancl 
his  good  sense  is  forcibly  recommended  to  us  by  its  acting  in  con» 
cert  with  a  humane  disjX)sition."    Mofithlj  Rfvicvj,  Aug,  1805* 

4.  A  GENERAL  TREATISE  ON  CATTLE  ;  the  Ox, 
the  Sheep,  and  the  Swine ;  comprehending  their  Breeding,  Ma- 
ragcment,  improvevent,  and  Diseases.  Dedicated  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Somerville. 

Second  edition  with  additions,  in  one  large  volume,  8vo.  12s. 
boards.  Contents. — Neat  Cattle. — Various  foreign  Kaces. 
Form  and  the  Principles  of  Lnprovement.  Description  of  the 
established  Breeds  of  British  Neat  Cattle,  with  their  permanent 
Varieties.  Breeding  and  rearing.  The  Dairy.  Stall-feeding, 
&c.  Ox  labour.  Various  Opinions  of  preceding  Writers. — 
Sheep  and  Wool.  Breeding  and  ImproYcment.  Various  Breeds 
of  Britain.  Spanish  Sheep,  with  the  Nature  and  actual  State  of 
the  Improvement  of  British  Wool  by  the  Spanish  Cross.  Similar 
Improvement  upon  the  Continent  from  the  French  of  Lasteyrie,  - 
Swin^.  Various  Breeds,  Management,  &c.  Cattle  Ivlcdicine, 
A  Proposal  for  its  establishment  ori  a  rational  Foundation.  On 
Quacks,  adverti  ;ed  Medicines  and  lufallible  Receipts.  TheVarif. 
ous  Diseases  of  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Calves  ;  of  Sheep  and  Swine,  with 
Remedies  and  proper  Treatment. 

5.  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  and  PRACTICAL  TREATLSE 
on  HORSES,  and  on  Moral  Duties  of  Man  towards  the  Brute 
Creation  ;  Comprehending  the  Choice,  Management,  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  every  Description  of  the  Horse  ;  the  improved  Me- 
thod of^  Shoeing;  Medical  Prescriptions  and  Surgical  Treatment 
in  all  known  Diseases  :  with  Replies  to  the  various  Objections 
contained  in  a  late  Publication,  and  seasonable  Hints  to  certain 
impolitic  Advocates  of  the  Veterinary  College.  Third  Edition, 
with  large  Additions,  in  which  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Lord 
Erskine's  late  Bill  for  the  legal  Piotection  of  Beasts,  are  fully  ' 
considered,    2  vols.  8vo.  il.  is.  boards. 

'*  The  book  certainly  handles  a  number  of  very  useful  topics, 
in  a  most  facetious  and  pleasing  way."       Farmer's  MagaTcine. 

Mr,  Lawrence  treats  particularly  of  the  manitgement  of 
horses,  under  the  heads  of  the  economy  of  the  Stable,  purchase 
and  sale,  veterinary  medicine,  &c.  He  writes  with  spirit,  good 
sense,  and  humanity,  and  we  recommend  his  work  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers."  Monthly  Rcvietu. 

6.  THE  GRAZIERS'  READY  RECKONER; 

or,  a  ufeful  Guide  for  Buying  and  Selling  Cattle  ;  being  a  com- 
plete fet  of  Tables,  diftindlly  pointing  out  the  Weight  of  Black 
Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Swine,  from  3  to  1 30  Stones,  by  Mealurement ; 
together  with  Direftions,  Ihevving  the  particular  Parts  where  the 
Cattle  are  to  be  mexfured.  By  GEURGE  RENTON,  Farmer. 
Price  3s,  6d, 
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7.  THEPRACTlCALPLANTER;oiiATHEA- 

tife  on  Foreft  Planting.  Comprehending  the  Culture  and  Man- 
agement of  Planted  and  Natural  Timber,  in  every  Stage  of  its 
Growth.  Alfo  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Hedge  Fen- 
ces, and  the  condruftion  of  Stone  Walls,  &c.  By  WALTER 
NICOL.    7s.  boards. 

Dedicated  to  Lord  Grenville.  In  one  volume  8vo.  price  6s,  boards, 

8.  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMER;  being 

Strictures  on  various  Branches  of  Hufbandry  and  Agriculture,*- 
drawn  from  a  long  Series  of  Praftice  in  different  Parts  of  Great 
Britain  ;  containing'  Obfervationson  planting  and  preferving  Young 
Trees,  with  an  approved  method  of  thinning  them,  to  become 
Timber.  •  Lilcewife,  Plans  for  laying  out  Lani,  on  a  Five  and 
Four  Field  Syftem.  Alfo,  a  new  Method  to  bring  the  moft  Bar. 
ren  Land  into  Cultivation,  for  Meadows  and  Sheep-walks:  and  a" 
Variety  of  other  ufeful  Information  in  every  Branch  of  this  Art, 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  every  Pcrfon,  from  the  opulent  Farmer,  to 
the  Proprietors  of  fmall  Pieces  of  Land.  By  THOMAS  TIBBS, 
Farmer. 

Late  Land  Steward  to  Lord  Grenville  ;  and  who  has  received 
the  SanftiOn  and  a  Premium  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

LAND  SURVEYING. 
Dedicated  ^*  to  the  Gentlemen  interefted  in  Agriculture,  and  tliofc 
intrufted  with  the  Tuition  of  Youth,"  &c. 
Lately  publilhed,  in  one  volume  410,  Second  Edition, 
Embellifhed  with  an  Engraved  Plan,  and  Six  Plates ;  together 
with  an  Engraved  Field  Book  of  27  Pages,  Price  16s.  Half 
bound. 

THE  SYSTEM  of  LAND  SURVEYING  at 

prefent  adopted  by  Surveyors  and  Commilfioners  in  Old  and  New 
Inclofures,  conduced  as  an  a»flual  Survey,  on  a  Plan  confilting  of 
open  Fields,  Ings,  Common  and  Old  Inclofure,  divided  and  allot, 
ted  according  to  Conditions  of  Agreement  between  the  fcveral 
Proprietors. 


Treating  of  the  Quality ,  and 

Quality  Lines 
Taking  Particulars 
Proprietors  andOccupiersNames 
Book  of  Particlars 
Elplanation  of  C'haraiflers  ufed 

in  the  Field  Book,  &c. 
Ranging  the  Poles 
Running  the  Lines 

Dividing  nto  allotments — New  Drains — New  Roads — Stone 
and  Sand  Pits — Allotting  th  Fields,  Common,  Inng,  &c. — Old 
Inclofure— Setting  off  upon  the  Plan  each  Proprietor  's  Quantity, 


Laying  the  Lines  upon  the  Plan 

Plotting 

Valuing  by  the  Commiflloners 
Calling 

Taking  Dimenfions 
Finding  the  Content,  &c. 
Book  of  Dimen£ons,  Cafting?, 
&c. 


Nenv  iaoki  Trlntei for  Shefwoody  Neelj  and  jfonet, 

according  to  their  proportional  Value — On  the  Fields,  Commons, 
Inns,  &c. — The  fettin»  and  fta!  1  ig  o.st  Allotments,  Roads, 
Drains,  Sand-pits,  &c.  &c. 

To  whicli  are  added  Rules,  Hiewing  in  what  Manner  Lines 
jnay  be  meafured,  where  there  are  Impediments,  or  not,  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  Sight,  fuch  as  Buildings,  Water,  &c.  Taking  Dift- 
ances  ;  mcaAiring  on  the  Outfidc  of  any  Quantity  of  Land  or 
Water,  and  thereby  find  the  content:  forveying  large  Towns, 
Cities,  &c.  Likewile,  the  proper  Method  to  be  purfued  in  mea- 
suring detached  Pieces  of  Land  where  Plotting  is  not  rccjuired. 
The  Whole  by  the  Chain  only. 
By  WILLI-AM  STEPHENSON,  Land  Surveyor,  Horncaftle. 

This  Trcatife  divulges  what  has  hitherto  been  kept  a  Se, 
cret  from  the  Public,  fcarcely  known  to  any  than  its  Profeffors, 
andisfoeafy,  that  a  Youth  may  teach  himfelf,  in  a  fhort  Time, 
as  no  Mathematical  Inftrument  is  ufed  ;  and  Gentlemen,  not  hav- 
ing Leifure  to  make  it  a  Study,  may  by  referring  from  the  Book  to 
the  Plan,  and  other  Plates,  become  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  Surveyors  and  Commiffioners,  and  Plans  in  general,  fo  ef- 
fcntial  to  every  one  interefted  in  Agricultural  Purfuits,  &c. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 
In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  price  i  2s.  6d.  in  bi-frd  , 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VICEROY ALTY 
OF  BUENOS  AYRES  ;  containing  the  moft  accurate  Details 
relative  to  the 

Difcovery, 

Conquert, 

Topography, 

Climate, 

Curiofities, 


Agriculture, 
Produ(5tions, 
Commerce, 
Revenues, 
&c.  &c. 


Natural  Pliftory, 
Population, 
Government, 
Courtsof  Juftice, 
Religion, 
Of  that  valuable  Colony. 
BY  SAMUEL  HULL  WILCOCKE. 
This  Work  is  uniformly  and  elegantly  printed  on  fine  wove 
demy  paper,  forming  onehandfome  volume  in  of^avo,  embellifhcd 
with  a  corroft  map  of  the  country,  an  accurate  plan  of  tl  c  town, 
and  various  other  plates  on  fubje*fls  of  natural  hiftory,  &c.  &c. 

The- valuable  information  with  which  the  Britifli  Public  is  here 
enriched,  has  been  obtained  in  confequence  of  the  author  having 
been  engaged  in  extenfive  mercantile  purfuits  immediately  conneft- 
ed  with  the  Spanilh  colonies  in  South  Americe,  the  value  of  which, 
is  very  m'uch  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  The 
volume  contains  a  very  particular  and  detailed  account  of  all  the 
principil  m.ne:.  which  are  worked  in  this  colony;  and  the  reader 
will  be  highly  gratified  and  inftrufted  by  its  details  refpefting  the 
famed  fcttlcments  ©f  the  Jefuits,  their  origin,  extent,  and  fubver« 
lion.  We  are  precluded  by  our  limits  from  entering  on  the  curi- 
ous detail  of  natural  hiftory,  which  adds  to  the  intereft  and  value 
of  this  volume. — Vide  Monthlj  RevieiVf  Sej>t,  iSog, 
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